FANDANGO ROCK 

Masters, known and admired for such 
Uant and vigorous novels of India as BhawcM 
Junction, and for his volume of autobiography 
Bugles and a Tiger, has set his new novel in Spain. 
Its theme is the conflicts which develop when the 
U.S. way of life, in the form of its jet bombers and 
its young airmen, is forced into the older, some* 
times hostile, civilisations of Europe. 

Kit Fremantle, the daughter of the Information 
Services officer at a United States Air Force base, 
rebels against her blundering, though well- 
mtentioned father and all he represents. In sharp 
contiasi, Don Cesar Aguirre, young head of an 
old Spanish family, is an uncompromising defender 
of his country’s traditions. 

Kit is caught up in a torrent of intrigue, passion, 
love and hate and as tensions steadily develop 
between the city and the Air Base so do the con- 
flicts within herself; but at the same lime she is 
growing to understand the Spanish people. At tfle 
climax, conflicts are reconciled by tragedy. Kit 
emerges with the knowledge that liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness must be tempered by the 
penance irjposed by an ancient order. Don Cesar 
learns some truths about Americans . about Spain 
and about himself. 
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FOREWORD 


Tuts book is a work of fiction and no reference is 
it to any person living or dead, except that a few 
characters are mentioned. In the nature of such a boolc 95 ttl^ 
dealing with present problems in a real country, thei^caitl^ 
no substitute for such personages as ‘the U.S. Ambassador^ 
Madrid,’ ‘the general commanding the Sixteenth U.S. Aht! 
Force,’ etc. It is therefore specially necessary to emphasize 
the characters filling such roles in the book are imaginary, 
are not tcuioisij based on the actual holders. All U.S.A.F< 
units in Medina Lejo are of course imaginary, as is Medba 
itself and the base there. (It might be noted that there are Id 
fact no B-52s stationed at Spanish bases.) 

Finally, for their advice, I record here my gratitude to Doi| 
Luis Arino of Zaragoza, and to Kenneth Tynan. 

J.M. 
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CHAPTER 


1 


Colonel Lindquist’s voice was quiet on the intercom^ quiet 
but clear, the way it was on the ground. ‘It works. Three 
minutes and forty-seven seconds that time. We might as well 
head back now, Dave.’ 

The B-52 began to wheel slowly against the sun, A few 
moments later Captain Bill Lockman, in the co-pilot’s seat* 
knew that the colonel had come forward to join them. His voice 
was suddenly tired — ‘Rough mission.’ 

‘They’jr, aJi nalry,’ the pilot said. ‘I wouldn’t like to do what 
we’ve been doing with the bug live.’ 

The colonel said, ‘Nor would 1. But someone’ll have to before 
the idea is really checked out.’ 

‘Do you think it’s worth it, sir?’ 

‘I don’t know. We’ve got a lot of slide-rule work to do on the 
ground before I even report it to SAC as a possibility. And even 
then il will only apply, probably, to the 52s at Medina. It won’t 
work lor the 47s and it isn’t necessary, yet, for 52s based 
Stateside. For us . well, we’re different all the way round . . / 

His voice trailed off into silence. Bill shifted painfully m his 
scat. Different all the way around. That was about 9-52 
wing of Strategic Air Command stationed in Spain, when alj^ 
the rest were B-47s; with a squadron of F-104 fighter's on the 
base under the colonel’s command, and all kinds of experiments 
going on that even the bomber Select Crews didn’t know about; 
and rumours that soon the 104s were going to be replaced by 
something much, much faster and much, much smaller. And 
outside all that the sense of difference between the rest of the 
Air force and SAC — always ready, always on the front line, 
each man knowing that the ground on which he stood was 
zeroed in by a Russian ICBM. And outside that the difference 
between the Air Force and the other scrvi. s; and beyond — ^the 
civilian world, and children and girls; and then the Spaniards 
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lived, f«r, diffeir^sut sgloQi; dtid t|it)04i3d«e 
t AjM there ‘wfti^ tluft twffii x;ft the hod of Sfiftiiv 
fciii^iiit^ddaritdi^s tlus horizon, at the ksvd oi’hts eyes* mi he 
^00 isi^iehove' the AtlaAtio Ocean. 

So&li^hi;^ grossed the coast, just south of San Sd^astidn, and 
BUl^rhachw for his descent-before-landing check list. 

. 1%^ Oc^oael spoke again. ‘I think I’ll take her down, Pave. 
Pve had more rest than you.* 

The {^t unbuckled his harness, detached his oxygen line, 
and c^bed wearil*/ out of his seat. The colonel took his place, 
settled himself, and looked across at Bill. Bill tried to smile, 
hdt he knew that his face was tight and his eyes were tired, and 
he knew that the colonel had noticed. 

The colonel said, ‘This is a good crew, Dave. Good co- 
ordination. I almost forgot to tell you.’ 

' ' The navigator spoke plaintively from below, ‘What do you 
mean', good? It’s the best crew in SAC. And can’t you make 
ibis ^ing machine go faster, colonel? I’m altitude-happy. I 
need some fatter air, and Janie’s got a special dinner laid on. 
It’s our anniversary.’ 

‘Con^atulations,’ the colonel said. ‘But what about Salmon- 
son’s crew?’ Bill could tell that he was grinning. 

The navigator’s voice became heated. ‘They cheat, colonel. 
Damn it, I believe they pay the Alert officer twenty bucks for 
every second he gives them prior notice. No one can get to the 
iDocksd line in the time they do . . .’ 

The colonel said, ‘They do, though. Ready, Bill ?’ 

.They began the check list. Ten minutes later, as they made 
the penetration turn on to the final approach, they saw Medina 
Cathedral straight ahead. The sun was setting behind them, for 
Idtey were coming out of the west, and the cathedral on its 
eminence stood out like an ochre fingerpost fiom the shallow 
purple sea of twilight. Twin ribbons of light sparkled thinly 
4dong the edges of the runway. The bomber came in to land, 
sliding down from sunlight to twilight, and from twihght to 
night and earth. 

By the time dj^briefing was over Bill was numb with fatigue. 
When they Icft the building and stepped out into the night 
Colonel Lindquist said, ‘If you’re going to the BOQ, Bill, 1 can 
dpom you off,’ 
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is 

^at would sift/ BStl s«dd. dipilwl 

irrtA back seat witb the oolopfi^ 

^Bw^or Officers* Quarters, corj^ral,’ |he odlondl said to 
his driver. He leaned back and ran his hand ov^r bis face. Alter 
a moment he spoke again. ‘You're taking Kit to the biJllnghl: 
tomoTfow, 1 hear.* 

Bill said, ‘Yes, sir. Olmbacher’s coming with us to tcU us wiiat 
It’s all about ’ 

The colonel said, ‘Olmbacher'^ Oh, yes, he’s a favourite of 
yours, isn’t he*^’ 

‘He’s the best crew chief on the base,’ Bill said. ‘He’s a 
favourite of everybody who cares about an aircraft.’ 

‘1 hear he’s really found a home in Spam,’ the colonel said^ 
‘speaks Spanish like a native and all that ’ ^ 

‘Maybe not like a native,’ Bill said, ‘but very well ’ 

The colonel was silent for a minute Then he said, '^How’s it 
going wk’u Ivi 

Bill shook his head and murmured, ‘I’m damned if I know* 
She’s a hard girl to pin down ’ 

The colonel glanced at him with a slight smile on his lonjf 
face ‘I’m not just being inquisitive Grace and 1 got to know 
her at Westovei just after Korea She’s been kept pretty well 
pinned down by her family maybe that’s part of your trouble/ 

‘How do you mean Bill asked 

‘Well ’ the colonel said carefully, ‘I guess both as people and 
parents the F rcmaijtles have needed a good deal of reassurance 
over the yeais and I’ve got an idea that Kit has sort of iqade a 
career out of supplying it ’ 

‘I’ve noticed that,’ Bill said The car had slopped outade the 
Bachelor Officeis’ Quarters Colonel Lindquist was leaning 
back in his scat, apparently in no hurry to go on He said, 
‘She’s beginning to get a little restive though ’ 

‘1 know It,’ Bill said ‘A couple of days ago she said the Air 
Force was nothing but a big prison and this base was just one 
of the cells in it ’ 

Lindquist chuckled ‘Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi* 
ness foi her Well, that’s our national moito, and I guess 
mariiage looks like just the opposite to all of us sometimes. 
You do want to marry her, don’t you?’ The blue eyes were 
lookmg directly at Bill of a sudden, and Bill said, ‘Yes, sir* 
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Only ... I 'don't l^ow how to set about it. £><> you thixiJk t 
ou^ to speak to aamV 

Ccdonel Lindquist nibbed his ohin dioo^tfuUy with Us 
hapd. *1 gsms not. At least, I wouldn't. Kit wo^n’t take 
kii^y to the idea that it’s anyone’s business but her own. Well, 
g(| 9 d htdk. You’ve got a real good girl there, when she’s made 
up her mind where she’s going.’ 

‘‘But 1 haven’t got her,’ Bill said ruefully. He climbed out of 
the car. 

A voice from beside him broke in on them. ‘Excuse me, 
captain . . . Colonel, Major Fremantle’s been trying to get you.’ 

The colonel sat slowly upright, his face settling into its com- 
pact, wearied lines. His voice was gentle. ‘Do you know what 
it’s about?’ 

‘That truck that hit the bam on the Lerida road yesterday, 
sir. The report in El Baturro seems to hint that the driver was 
drunk.’ 

‘He wasn’t,’ the colonel snapped. Quiet again, he said, 
‘Thanks.’ The car moved off. Bill saluted and turned away. 

What had he been going to say when they were interrupted ? 
About Kit being a hell of a girl, only . . . Only he knew more 
about 52s than about girls, and Kit was more complicated than 
any aircrafts and just as beautiful, and more wayward 7 Also, 
when he was flying he did the right things from the cold reason 
of experience and training, but with Kit he often did the wrong 
things from the heat of love? 

She was coming out of the Officers’ Club now, with her 
mother. The tall lamps around the parking area shone down in 
her blond hair and made it paler and more ethereal than it 
was, and her long thighs and firm bi easts rhythmically sprang 
into prominence and vanished as she walked. That much, at 
least, those God-awful sack dresses did for women He found 
that he was smiling, just watching her; and then she saw htm 
and the level hazel eyes turned. 

‘Hi,’ she said. ‘Got the tickets?’ 

‘Olmbacher’s got them,’ Bill said. ‘Good evening, Mrs 
Fremantle.’ 

The two women got into their car. Mrs Fremantle said, ‘I 
don’t know how you can go to a bullfight. The poor horses.’ 

Kit smiled faintly up at Bill and then the car rolled off. He 
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stored after it« totnsm^y. She didn^t looh complicated She 
didn^^t feel complicated; but you had to bdteve evidence d[ 
your experience^ and besides— the Old Man was pobody’b foot 
4Ie turned into the BOQ. 


CHAPTER ^ 

For the last two hundred yards they had been moving in 
jerks, and stops, a few feet at a time. The people surged across the 
road in front of them, and small boys darted under the wheels, 
shouting and waving. Bill glanced at the temperature gauge and 
stopped the car. It was hot, under a lowering grey overcast 

The Cl jVvu .urged past, so close packed now that the men 
and women and ragged boys forming it had lost their separate 
entities. Bill slid out from behind the wheel and struggled 
around to open the door for Kit. The sound broke over him in 
waves, and for a moment he felt like getting back into the big 
American car, wheic he’d be protected by the tinted safety 
glass and shiny metal and polished chrome. The Ford looked 
enormous, jammed in there against the dusty kerb between 
two little European bugs. 

Catherine Fremaptle and Master Sergeant Olrabacher got out 
after him, and the three of them joined the crowd surging slowly 
down towards the bull-ring. Olmbacher gave Bill the tiv^ets. 

Bill looked at them and shouted, ‘Sergeant, whai does sombra 
mean T 

‘Shade,’ Kit answered impatiently, before Olmbacher could 
speak. 

The dust floated about them in a yellowish haze. The bull- 
ring loomed ahead over the heads of the shuffling crowd. It 
seemed to be like a football stadium, but there were two tiers 
of aiches running all the way round, and it was a dusty, ochre 
colour, like the landscape beyond, and it was made of small 
bricks. Two flags hung limp on staffs above the main gate, on© 
the national red and yellow of Spain, the other white with the 
shield of this city of Medina Lejo emblazoned on it. 
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mtQ» WQtaiJ <410* bliei^ 

%i^lbd^pputh«, tibsk ^l;>a(4i^ « btio^y |n^ tM‘oic{»;i 
1 ^ lie shouldn’t have tdlov^ her tit} permMe 

ma, to^tdhe W. tie shouldn't have given her a oamatiotn to 
%1 hot shoulder. This was not a football game. 

, aaid she wanted to find out, that she had to 4nd out. 

3h4 a%l4 ^du had to find out about everything. 

‘ Ob'i^ l<dt now there was barren earth, and then the Milagro 
(6^,’ and low cliffs on the far bank. On the right — ^more bare 
tai^ rising to stark, sun-baked hills, the same colour as the 
ll^'^ng. Behind, the street ran back between the dusty maples 
ind the tenement buildings towards the sudden brown cliffs of 
cathedral, and the hanging golden dome, all shimmering 
in the moving haze of the July afternoon. On top of the golden 
hnne the glittering cross of steel was shaped like a sword. 

In front of the cathedral was the big Plaza San Marco, and 
ta the middle of the Plaza there was a huge bronze statue group 
!>n a high stone platform. The statue showed the saint, San 
Miarco, dressed as a Roman soldier, kneeling, holding up his 
diort sword like a crucifix. Standing beside him with head 
fhised and body tensed was a huge bull. The bull had an 
enormous tpair of testicles, almost twice life-size. 

All that was outside the cathedral, and the people were 
30i|ting from there to here to see the bullfight, and all tins was 
ictoothmg else that Kit kept saying she had to find out about, 
tor the Spanish were truly devout and the statue was truly 
indecent; and the Spanish were truly kind, and they were going 
to the bullfight. 

Close to the bull-ring the crowd had become denser than 
5Ver hs it funnelled slowly towards the high entrance. Sergeant 
Olipbagher took out his handkerchief and mopped his forehead. 
He grinned down at Kit — ‘Butterflies in the stomach T She shook 
her head, and he said seriously, ‘It can be pretty unpleasant.’ 

Bill yelled, ‘What got you so interested in bullfighting?’ 

The sergeant said, ‘I don’t know, captain. Unless it was to 
ftnd Ot|t what makes the Spanish tick . . . since 1 was going 
to spend twe^ years here.’ 

Bill looked curiously at him. He was pale-skinned, blue-eyed, 
his ^ck> fair hair crew cut; a master sergeant and a master 
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Evfcjryii^ m the hfts^ kftW <hs|t OyWoher, 
^dhr«66d thc^ rtipohinc&, |t wa$tagtt%#i|^^ 

itfr Co^l^el Undqvihct bbA hinted ma jal^ 

deMng mto the w^rkiiflig of people, especially bt 
Strange to ins chatacter as Spaniards. 

‘Cold-water! Lemonade! Eye-shades^’ the vendors 
They were at the entrance, the curved brick wall tow^hjgUP 
directly o^cr them. The shouting and the calling becante hojffOw 
as they went m under the great arch. They passed out of 
wide tunnel and into the aiena The revci berating sound fej| 
back and Bill stopped involuntarily, wondering, where hdS it 
gone, everything, the noise, the crowd, the people*^ The stpho 
tiers ran round in pale ochre rings, sweeping down in gradiia} 
steps to the circle of grey sand The ciowd was shufflidg oUt-» 
wards along the stone banks, thinning again into individuals as 
they went to their places The cries of the vendors drifted Up, 
thin and disptistU, to the ^ow, glaring overcast 
The circle of sand was surrounded by a barrier of thick wood^ 
five feet high Seveial narrow openings had been cut in the 
barrier, each guarded b> a small outer barrier, so that a man, 
but nothing larger, could slip in and out The front row of scats, 
in which the three of them sat, was some feet back from the 
barrier, and also higher, so that they w^ere looking d©wn into a 
narrow passage that ran the whole way around the ring. Two 
great aiched entrancej*, guarded by gates, tunnelled under the 
stands into the arena^and close by to Kil\ right there were two 
lower gates, heavily barred 1 oday there was no direct sunl/v'>ht, 
and so no shade The heat and the glare fell evenly evcryviM ' 
Sergeant Olmbacher leaned aci OSS ‘ , That box up tWe, « 
with the flags, is allotted to the president of the corrida. The 
wooden fence round the ring is called the barrera, and the 
passage down there is the callcjon . . 

*Perdoneme ’ 

Bill looked around Olmbacher was already on his feet, his 
knees pressed back against the stone platform on winch they 
were sitting Two women were edging past, heading for the 
vacant seats on Bill’s right The one in front was plump and 
middle-aged, dressed in black, weaiing very high heels and 
d.ark glasses, her smoothed black hair sneaked with grey. 
Behind her was a girl of Kit’s age— slight but big-bosomed. 



imm ?0 

vmn widto MK(»e^ Sliie carried the 

passes m bet hastd and hpt eyes were dark, fuU, 
cte^. Ibe two women passed, apd die proud, fine ciprve 
o(f and the straight dark lines of their eyebfows 

shpWed unmistakably that they were mother and daughter. 
7uey sank on to the stone next to Bill, the younger nearest to 
luhn; and the obsequious old attendant passed cusluons along 
to thw cap in hand. 

The tempo of preparation increased everywhere. An old high- 
wheeled wooden* cart, drawn by two horses and carrying two 
huge barrels, ambled around the arena in concentric circles, 
water dnppmg unevenly from a steel cross-pipe under the tail- 
gate. The crowd came in faster, moving steadily down from the 
arches of the upper tier, streaming in through the entrance 
tunnels. The band began to play brassy, martial music. Bill ht 
a cigarette, leaned over the broad wooden rail m front of 
and peered down into the narrow circular passage, the 
callejdn. There were men in business suits down there, smoking 
cigars, and talking to each other with their heads close, like men 
one saw in the theatre intervals in New York, or outside the 
little jewellery stores off Fifth Avenue m the lunch break; a big, 
coarse, blue-jowled policeman m a cheap grey cotton uniform 
with a reef band round his hat, his belt sagging under his paunch 
from the weight of the pistol in its holstei , two men in faded 
b|ue, meat hooks hanging from their belts and a motley of 
black and red and pink stains and splash's all over blouse and 
trousers. 

*My God, look at those guys,’ Bill said suddenly. ‘That’s 
blood on them, caked on. They can’t have washed those clothes 
for a year.’ 

Kit shook her head impatiently. She was in a sulky mood 
today, he thought, ready to bite his head off at the slightest 
provocation, or without any. He returned to his study of the 
CallejOn. 

There were men in white with red sashes, black berets and 
white sneakers down there, long switches in their hands; and 
another Brogdway character, a ical sharp cat, in a loud suit and 
pointed blue su^de shoes. Olmbachcr told him the man was an 
kpoderado, a matador’s agent. 

A sudden stir of 
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iii.uiti:iuri 2 i g cr0w4 voice ebeefced, tiien stsirt ed ^!ti 

aU together, a Uttle loader. 

From high in the stands a trumpet blevir a slow, lugh.dtE 
The water-cart had gone, the circle of sand was empty. 
the arena three men struggled to open the tall gates of an 
entrance^ The procession of the bullfighters entered the dn^ 
three abrejjpt. Olmbacher said, ‘The matadors are in the front 
row — Manrique on the right, in blue, Muralla on the left, in 
gold, Aguirre in the centre in black. Their clothes are called 
suits of lights.’ 

Bill heard Kit repeating the names under her breath— 
‘Manrique, Muralla, Aguirre.’ 

Behind the matadors marched more men in brocade, then 
mounted men wearing Sancho Panza felt hats with a black bobble 
on one side, and long spears held upright, and armour on one 
leg; then the men in the red and white; and a mule team, the 
empty trace dragging m the sand behind them, red plumes bob- 
bing on their heads, the men with whips walking beside them. 

Bill lit another cigarette. Kit held out her hand and he gave 
hfer one and lit it for her. The matadors walked in a strange and 
insolent manner, stiff-legged, with slow and deliberate paces. 
The band played and the brilliant colours crossed the sand 
slowly. Under the president’s box, they stopped. The matadors 
bowed slightly, not looking up, and lifted their hands to their 
heads; but they did not take off their winged black hats, only 
pressed them down nxire firmly on their heads. Then they all 
turned, insolent as ever. The horsemen left the ring, and 
mule team. 

The matadors and their peons came towards where they sat, 
fanning out a little — Manrique in blue to the right, Mufalla to 
the left and Aguirre straight towards them, in black. 

Directly below them Aguirre began to unwind the gorgeous 
parade cape that had been bound over his shoulder and under 
his arm. He was a slender, narrow-hipped man, very Spanish- 
looking, with a long upper lip and a long, dark, sad face, like 
those Bill had seen in a hundred portraits in the Prado — rather 
big ears, deep gashes in the skin from the sides of his nose to 
the comers of his lips. With a hint of a smile and a small bow 
he threw the dress cape across the callej6n to ^ards the women 
on BilPs right. The young one caught it, smiling, and began to 







^ £lhe mij^ 

%m»|f%-|€^ Sai thought* or perhaps Ws wtfe-^if 
@1^1^ itftorsot oiarried< ^t and t^b^her were watcfabiE^ 
fe^^hhinteresit 

were two horses m the arena now, galloping Totind in 
directions. The nders’ black capes flowed out behind 
lheSi|k^thc fed plumes in their sweeping black hats shook in the 
andHhe band played louder. 

, ^ Ai^irre was iii the callej6n directly below them, a pink-and- 
yaQbW fighting cape in his hands. Bill watched him walk slowly 
Itcrtsrards one of the narrow passages that led into the arena The 
suits of lights were scattered all round the barrier now The fat 
p61i<?ctnan was talking to one of the Broadway characters The 
horsemen left the ring 

The trumpet blew 

The crowd noise fell slowly away, ebbing out from the arena 
ttifough the Moorish arches Bill found his mouth suddenly dry. 
The stone circles of the tiered stands wavered and were gone, 
^hcre was no stone or brick here, only the people, standing on 
Aach other rank by rank from the pale sand to the sky He gnpped 
-the railing, his right hand on the edge of Aguirre’s dress cloak. 

Beyond, a door slammed Just in his line of vision, a broad 
Mack back slid out of the darkness under the stands towards the 
bfight circle of sdnd The crowd gave a deep, munnuring gasp, 
^nd the black bull was in the ring For £P>moment he checked, 
|ind turned back so that Bill saw his bright eyes, wide horns, and 
$|pail hoofs Then he turned again and galloped wide-legged, 
heavy as a truck, light as a tiger, towards a trailing cape the 
other side of the arena A roar, the cape flashed once, the bull 
tomed like a cat outside the little gap into which the man 
had di^ppeared, came at full gallop towards the next cape. The 
crowd sighed, and sat down. 

The minutes passed, in the sweeping of the pmk-and-yellow 
dloaks across the sand, m the sway and stop and fierce turn of 
black bull The hour struck when, finally, the bull stood 
his head down, his back slippery and shining dark, ten 
4b6t in front of the bamer and directly in front of ICit. 

.ylatirique attacked it messily, with many thrusts. His eyes 
Altered and the" sweat shone on the side of his face, 
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to tbWi wiw tii^i w& tiw?. wii 

jgi^w the bWAiei^botteh to iweive It 
0^i hilt Manrtqpue^^tjjJit tips exploded cmtwatttelto f S^i#s 
heleaped ht over and stood away, but the buH 
Manhqoe took another sort of sword, and stabbed dowaTwfch 
it at th^ base of the hanging head, twice 
Whistles and catcalls rose and a cushion sailed 
head into* the ring, over the dying, unkillable bull Bill ifefi 
gorge rising He muttered to Kit, This is worse than a butcii^Sl 
shop ’ He saw that she was holding tight tc»the wooden ifailC 
and put out his hand to comfort her, but she pushed it away. 

Manriquc struck down again, and suddenly the bull dropped^ 
suddenly as a light switched off The crowd was eight thoU$a|i4 
separate roars, and eight thousand piercing, angry whistles* All 
round they were standing on their scats and whistling. A sepfe 
of cushions huitled into the ring Mannque stood in the arena 
by the dcau uuu ^ ose, slowly turning his head to look at evety 
single person in the crowd His lips moved once, forcibly spitting 
out a single word Then he picked up his black hat, bowed very 
slowly towards the president, and walked out of the arena. 

Bill spoke acioss Kit to Olmbachcr — ‘You like this"^^ 

The master sergeant said carefully, ‘Captain, you like base- 
ball, and 1 guess you have to take the bad games with the good. 
Manrique’s luck was out ’ 

Bill said, ‘I guess Td say the bull’s was, being tapped for a 
fight in the first placq^, and meeting such a clumsy butcher when 
they got him here ’ He turned to Kit ‘Are you sure you w^aotto 
stay for the rest of ihis*^’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she said ‘It’s no good running away ’ 

The mule team dragged the carcass out of the rirg with 
shouts and cries and cracking of the whips Again the trumpet 
blew, and again the heavy door thudded, and again the black 
back slid from the pen into the circle of sand . . Muralla, gold^ 
The bull stopped, and would not charge the tantalizing, drag-' 
gmg capes, but stood with lowered head and broodmg eye, 
watching 

Bill found that the ugly slaughter of the first bull had aroused 
a strong emotion of anger m him He was no longer a disim 
4ercsted spectator Now he muttered undei his breath, ‘Go oh, 
^hatge. Don’t take any notice of the cape.* 
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resibf ^ ^tlajfing fae cotodl f^i Bis own 

S^ilru^ out towards the buMghtets, <utd bin sythpudiy 
tbwiBxte ite bRH^e^ tortured hulL When it died, fairly eleaaly 
jhMlatlho ftu: «dc of the ring, he sat back and mopped bis M» 
<!«h:h bibs haudkerchief. He said. There must be things about 
^:|aa'tl^t the Spaniards understand as little as we understand 
Tjbpe only thing to do is leave it that way.’ 

«(Kn^eher said, ‘If you can.’ 

Kit looking at him coldly. After a while, their looks meet- 

ing and holding, bill grinned and said, ‘Whatever it is you’re 
jfeehng, it suits you.’ He stretched out the fingers of his hand 
hnd slowly she touched them with hers. It was a private sign 
which she sometimes answered, sometimes didn’t. He saw that 
her anger of a moment before was drifting away from her grasp, 
and saw that she resented his power to make it go. 

He hesitated, but he had to speak. He said, ‘Are you sure 
you don’t want to go now, honey? Because, really, I do. I can’t 
enjoy this . . . it’s so unfair. And I know you’re trying to under- 
stand what it’s all about, and I’m afraid you’ll get mad at me.’ 

Sergeant Olmbacher said, ‘It isn’t supposed to be fair, cap- 
tain. It isn’t a contest at all. As far as I can make out it’s more 
like a performance of Hamlet. It would be all wrong if the actor 
playing Hamlet was able to alter the result. We know how it’s 
gmng to end, and what matters is how it’s done.’ 

Bill said, ‘Well, 1 say it is a contest, and an unfair one.’ The 
trumpet blew for the third bull, and Bill raised his voice 
rebelliously. The trumpet ended in a sudden hush and in the 
hush Bill heard his own voice loud and clear — ‘And I say I’m 
on the side of the bull.’ 

The matador Aguirre was standing behind one of the small 
outer barriers directly below them. He turned slowly and looked 
at Bill, the hint of an inverted smile pulling down the comers 
of his long, wide mouth. From somewhere behind an American 
voice called, ‘I’m with you. Bill.’ 

Bill turned and saw Captain Fisher and his wife, five rows 
back, Paul’s finger and thumb together in the gesture of 
approval. Other American faces sprang out at him from the 
Danish sea. There seemed to be hundreds of them, all turned 
in his direction, some nodding, some frovming in disapproval. 

Ilffll* Kit said sharply. ‘You’re making us conspicuous.’ 
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Tm so^,' 1)0 <]il 4 aH mean itti^one olse to 
But itii trtMi.* 

Tba i»i]ikHaii4>y<^ow capes began once fiK>ie to tsi^ ftuk 
swifting patterns in tbe sand, and the crowd roar rose In a 
crescendo. Pete Ohnbacher muttered, ‘Verdnica . . . and ant^ier 
. . . and*another . . . media-verdnica, and recorte.* Tbe 
in black tirnied and strutted away from the bull, coming towar4s 
them. He walks like a fairy, Bill thought sourly. All the matadm^ 
walked like fairies. 

Aguirre was there beneath him now, leaning over the barrier 
to take a pair of long, paper-ribboned, barbed darts from an 
assistant. His eyes moved up and he stared briefly at Bill before 
turning, the darts in his hand, and walking out towards the bull. 
The swing of his hips seemed more exaggerated now, as he 
placed one pmk-stockinged foot directly in front of the other 
in his steps, the darts held high with delicately arched hands, 
arms raisco. 

The bull charged, Aguirre leaped gracefully in the air, his 
arms swung down, the darts stuck into the bull’s shoulder. 
Aguirre ran off and the bull turned sharply, the darts hanging 
down his withers, held in the flesh by the barbs. Aguirre slowed 
to a walk. ‘Christ,* Bill muttered. ‘How would he like a pair 
of those in his back.’ The matador was at the barrier* his hands 
outstretched for another pair of darts. Bill thought that this one 
was the worst of the lot. He seemed to be enjoying the cruelty. 

Kit whispered, ‘Brfl, if you’re not quiet, I’m going to sit 
somewhere else.’ 

Bill said nothing. The bull ran back and forth across thtf fld 
in slower, heavier charges. The time came when Aguirre walked 
to the barrier and the man in blue suWe shoes rested a sword 
on the barrier in its scabbard, its hilt towards the matador, and 
Aguirre pulled out the sword and walked towards the president’s 
box. He stood a moment there, looking upward, the winged hat 
extended in his right hand, his head and pigtail bare, then he 
dropped the hat to the sand and, turning, walked slowly 
towards the bull. 

‘Natural. Another. Another. Another, to the left . . . Pase de 
pecho. And again. Manoletina. And again. And again. Recorte 
. . . This is a lot better, captain. He’s buildir j a good faena.’ 

The red cloth moved, the bull charged. The man was on his 
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jM0m t&fe loMl'Mi InpaiHi^ tiie piA 

w^tRoaici^ 'p. shftpe and audd^y, to^tyessly^ !i^d |tWd 

^njiali ^ lattjilodoi. The skin of his scaip purk^ed, his hahdsf 
and the roar of the crowd lifted up in huge steps of 
hcst^ rhythmic as slow breakers on the shore — *01i&l’ one> 
tW, th]^, four, ‘016!’ a single crashing shout, ‘016!’^ 

mil stood still, head down, feet together. Aguitre sighted 
hJon^we raised blade. His left leg bent at the knee, toe pointed 
as ip the step of scnunuet. He flowed into action, forward The 
buH tossed its head, the sword-hilt sticking out of its shoulders. 
Aguirre watched it for a moment The bull charged him, and 
helpers ran forward, capes swirling. 

*A11 ttc magic was gone, as quickly as it had come ‘Not 
again,’ Bill muttered But it was, again, and again. 

iqt said, ‘What bad luck'’ 

^mbachcr agreed. ‘He would have got an car, at least. Now, 
he’ll be lucky if he gels anything.’ 

piU muttered, ‘Do it right, for God’s sake ’ 

And again, when the sword failed to kill that time, he 
4ihii^red savagely, ‘1 bet it would make a better job on you, 
^ it had the chance.’ The attempts to kill went on and on, and 
grew rflore angry. 

Iw failing, gaflant bull, its back in shreds, tottered half a 
psSse forward after another downward stroke with the long cross- 
pieced sword. Aguirre’s face was clenched in a furious horror. 

Bill cned in agony. ‘This goddamned fairy couldn’t pop a 
paper bag.’ 

Kit’s elbow jerked savagely into his ribs and she was saying 
thriously, ‘What do you think he feels like ?’ Olmbacher leaned 
across and muttered in a low voice, ‘The ladies on your right 
Hre Aguirre’s sister and mother. The sister speaks very good 
English.’ 

Bill looked at the Spanish ladies quickly from the corner of 
bis eye. What had he said, while those wretched women sat and 
mfibred? 

The crowd sighed and he knew that the bull had died at last 
shouting became confused and contradictory, but slowly 
applause ove^ame the whistling. The matador began to 
WfdCB^a inrcuit of the nng, followed by his brocaded peons. 





p, 

ppt^ ttitu ^ing tm wrptig 
p&rf0mkt, and getting paid for it, and it 
ttikf he had to be sitting next to his sister, 

ICit was on her feet, clapping hard. Bill tpoupt^ 
do that too, if I want to make up to her; but I oarfllft >|l|p 
matador and his peons were conung closer, running a 
then walking. A leather wine bottle sailed down. Aguiire’Catl^^ 
it dexterously, drank, and swung it back into the stands. Fl01pW^ 
flew out in single blossoms and small bouquets . . . Now hh wiji 
here, directly below them on the sand, his hand raised. 

Kit tore the big red carnation from her shoulder, wrenched 
it free of the pm and threw it towards him 
Aguirre caught it neatly, and held it up Looking towards 
ard slowly, with the exaggerated motion he had used wheppi 
raising the darts, he bowed, the red flower held out at arm’s 
length to ner oiuwly he Drought it to his lips, and kissed it* 
Cheers and laughter from all around A man’s voice shouted^ 
*Que guapa es, y rubiaf" Something about pretty Aguirre lefl^ 
the arena, cairymg the flower in his hand, and Kit sat dowi^ 
She stared at Bill and said, ‘Well?’ 

Bill said, ‘It was your flower ’ 

How did Olmbacher know who the women in the next seiitft 
were, and if he knew why didn’t he say so earlier The womeu 
were looking into the ring, where the fourth bull had jus|; 
entered. The girl h*^]f-turned and, as she did, Kit leaned actoi^ 
Bill and spoke to her. ‘He had bad luck at the end, di(|ia’ 

The girl smiled shyly, and answered, ‘Yes. The bull w# wl 
of rubber It is so painful then . . . the poor bull, the poor nuKtl^ 
dor. Everyone is unhappy ’ She made a small unhappy gesture 
with her hands, but still smiling shyly She spoke a puxc^ 
accurate English of England, a little hailing, some of the accenjtS 
dragged out so that she said thee bull instead of th" bull Bey6ild» 
the older woman turned, and smiled, and made a small nod** 
ding motion of acknowledgment. Bill, piessed back into 
seat between the smiling women, tried to smile m a neqtr^ 
manner. 

The girl said, ‘He is my brother, C6sar. That matador.* 

Kit said, ‘Oh,’ and then, ‘I didn’t know 

Looking at the Spanish girl Bill thought he could now see th0 



mmy ^ tlM» mm md «iye$ as the 

th^ vm m0^$ cruel aho«lk tbto ia im. 

^ im tdue. Bill supposed it must be good, because 
^S^gain in that rhythm of shouting, and the band 
and the red cloth swirled. At the end Manrique too 
rtOund the arena in triumph, holding an ear of the dead 
in bis hand. The crowd had forgiven him for the earlier 
IWachery; but he had not forgiven them. He held the tiuirs ear 
mif shook it at them as though he wished it were theirs, singly 
and ooUectively. The leather bottles arched through the air 
and Manrique took no notice, but only shook the ear and 
ttaUed on round the arena, never once breaking into a run. 

Tiumpets again; gold, Muralla. He began to see the pattern 
Of'tiit.spectacle, and once or twice, as the cape swirled long and 
low ana irabesquc across the sand, he almost found himself on 
his feet shouting, as the people roared and the band played. 

The si^ih and last bull entered the arena, and he didn’t need 
Oteihacler’s confirmation to know that this was a ‘good’ one. 
The sigt of the crowd said it, and the way the bull ran hard 
aud straght, lifting its forelegs off the ground when it struck, 
totting Cjt a short grunt of fury and effort each time, turning 
fast, stJking again. One, two, three, the swirl to a count of two; 
JiSXAiitQO — ‘Ole’ like a thunderclap; and begin the silent count 
again. Now the sad horse and the bull, locked into a single 
heaving shape right below him Now the horse down, the rider 
down, his leg pinned under the horse and the while horns 
plunging down at him Bill was on his feet . . . but a pink cape 
swirled the bull away. The horse struggled up, the bull trotted 
{hack, paused, rammed in against the lance point. 

The horses left, other men ran out with darts 
Aguirre strode out alone with the sword and the red cloth, 
took off his black hat and held it out to his mother. The crowd 
Cheered thunderously, and Aguirre threw the hat towards her. 
It went wide, so that it was Olmbacher who leapt up and caught 
4t. Bill held out his hand for it, but Olmbacher leaned across 
imd, smiling, gave it to the Spanish girl. 

Aguirre passed the bull six times, closer and slower each time, 
OOd the band began to play. His sister turned shyly across Bill 
‘They’re playing “El Rondeno de Aragon.” It is his own 
|i^doble/ 
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Kit *S®s wml Compdstd m to tonwrV 
Tbe grl said, '‘He eompo$ed it himself, apd it ia 
Kcmdefio de Aragon is one of his nicknames,* 

^Aguirre passed the bull behind his back, three thpi% 
turned it short so that it stopped, head down. The crowd 
died ^d the music stopped. Aguirre moved the re4 
slowly down, a little sideways, the sword extending it 
bacher ?vas muttering, ‘Watch this. He has to get the bllfli*a 
fore-feet level with each other, or the shoulder-blades close 
gap he has to put the sword through . . . And the head down^ 
Ah, he’s moved again.’ 

A low thunderous roar filled the arena . . . louder, louder. 
Who was shouting, where was that sound coming from? Was it 
the bulls m the pens ? No, they were dead Or the crowd boomt 
ing so*^ Was this what they did at the moment of the killing of 
the last bull? Senoiita de Aguiire was staring at him, and her 
mother too, ineu faces fuil of fear Thev didn’t know. The crowd 
was silent, everyone staring at his neighbour and the roar grow- 
ing louder. On the sand the motion was frozen, the splashes of 
gold and scarlet and yellow and green, frozen all in their placed, 
the trodden sand violet in the lateness of the afternoon, Aguirre 
himself frozen, the red cloth down and the bull’s nose glued tp 
it, the long sword out from shelter now, ready m4iis hand. 

Bill jumped to his feet. Of course he knew! Anywhere but ip 
the bull-rmg, in a medieval century, he would have recognised 
it long since. The spund burst directly overhead and all round, 
simultaneously the whining scream in the sVy and the ipv m of 
the crowd. An enormous silver bulk blacked out the sky;t ished 
light into his eyes. 

‘The 52s’’ Bill shouted. 

The bull jerked up its head, bellowed, and ran twenty paces 
towards the centre of the arena The crowd was on its feet, 
everyone starmg up. 

Slowly the near-panic subsided. The crowd sank back with 
a long sigh — all except the American airmen among them, who 
continued to stare upwards. The huge swept-back wings sliced 
across the sky and vanished. The first was gone and another 
behind it, wheels down, flaps down, nose up, engine intakes ahd 
turbines screaming, and high oveihead tfc thunder of a fourth 
and fifth, dragging vapour trails from their engines as they 
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. diomi. Aguirre to im Wl, lowsfoti 
Jl^l^ged in over the horn m a single savage tttniSL 
fs head jerked up and Aguirre spim round, red sword 
1 -doth flying away. He fell on his knees in the sand, 
bull watched as he struggled to his feet almost 
i its nose. 

^j)|lSa:l|dng atvay from the bull, Aguirre looked at his left hand, 
shook his arm. The hand flopped loose at the end of it. 
his back on the bull he walked to the barrier, and 
aVdiyone in the arena heard him call curtly, ‘Jose' Bandage!’ 
^ jiface was tightly pulled together m rage. The man in blue 
' : eiioes expostulated in whispers. Aguirre pushed his arm 
■ the barrier, and a doctor from the pen below hurried for- 
More aigument, but m the end the man called Jose slit 
jiife,red cloth a little, pushed it into Aguirre’s left hand, closed 
)i|s Angers tight round it, and held them there while the doctoi 
Ifandaged the Angers into that position, so that the cloth and 
stick to which it was fastened could not fall out of his hand, 
bull watched, standing alone in the ring. 

1 Thd dulled sword in his nght hand, Aguirre walked towards 
the bull. Reaching it, he paused, lowered his left arm with the 
dpth dangling inertly from it, and ran in with the sword The 
went in, arfd sprang out Again; and all the time the 
^wd was silent. Again, this time the swoid stayed in; but the 
bt^ did not die Aguirre jerked his head, and a peon ran oul 
jtb lym with the other sword, with the crosspiece. Once, twice, 
j&ree times Aguirre struck down. A trumpet sounded, and at 
fourth attempt the bull fell. 

ilis sister threw him his hat. He caught it, bowed curtly 
towards his mother, and strode quickly out of the nng and out 
o!f inght. The frozen silence of the crowd began to dissolve 
flouts rose, and handkerchiefs waved A voice cried in Spamsl 
$ltd Bill turned to Kit. ‘What was that ?’ 
j She said, ‘ “The Rich One has no luck but by God he’s go 
gterts,” That mwst be another nickname . . . Now they’re saying 
him an ear.” . . . “He’s gone.” . . . “Give the ear to th 
AWficans, then.” ’ 

they saying thatT 
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0^b$cb^r ^at was just bad luck. Tfwiy 
ferib coiTjdas a year here,* 

Everycme was standing up now, and the arena 
They bbgan to shuffle towards the exits When they reacItaSi^pl 
aisle Kit hung back until the Aguirre ladies came up, Smi^p|| 
at them, she said, ‘I hope he’s not badly hurt ’ 

The gill said, ‘A broken wrist, I think It has almost madebtff 
popular . . but he will not be able to fight fos some time/ 
broke off to smile at a woman still standing in her place, The 
woman said something m Spanish and Miss Aguirre answeted^ 
‘Yes, a pity,’ and moved past The woman took off l^er dark 
glasses and for a moment Bill thought she was looking at him, 
before he saw that it was Kit, beside him, who interested hbTj 
Bill noticed that she was chic, like a Frenchwoman, and abouf 
thirty Her blauA was loosely waved round a high forehead 
— and then they were past, and Kit was muttering m his ear-*-^ 
‘Did you sec that woman in black That’s about the first one 
I’ve seen m Spam who isn’t wearing a dress too tight for her/ 
Miss Aguiirc overheard, and said, ‘That is Senora ArOcha, 
She IS a dressmaker, a modiste ’ Bill nodded and smiled. The 
girl seemed to want to be friendly Kit recognised rt too, and 
said, ‘I’m Catherine Fremantle And this is Captain LockmaU 
. . . and Master-Sergeant Olmbacher ’ The Spanish girl smiled 
from one to the othc^ of them, all still shuffling forward down 
the passage, and BiU and Olmbacher shook hands with herj^ud 
with her mother, as the girl made the introductions ‘i m 
Isabel de Aguirre, and this is my mother, Dona Teresa (te 
Aguirre ’ 

Kit said, ‘My father’s the Information Services officer at the 
base ’ 

The girl said, ‘I know I have seen you in the city with your 
parents in your car, the De Soto station wagon It is beautiful. 
We shall perhaps meet again tomorrow, Miss Fremantle. We 
have been invited to the cocktail party at Colonel Lindquist*s/ 
Kit said, ‘WonderfuF Bill and I will be there Won’t that bO 
mce. Blip’ ^ 

^Sure Wonderful,’ Bill said heartily He Lad nothing agauist 
thts girl. Kit had spoken as though he hated all Spaniards, 
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ia tmid tomonroift^» Ijitt ikih^ . . .* 
'‘iffibiese dstcuse us no^^l W« wfi to tile hoi^tal io 

ienifed, her mother smiled, and the three of them smiled, 
had they parted. A moment later they reached the open air. It 
^cooler now, the light was flat and blue in the dust. Bill drew 
U deep breath and raised his arms in a luxuribUs stretch. 
*Pheew ’’ He shook his head. ‘What a thing that corrida is. It’s 
like going back jf few centuries, to trial by ordeal, or something.’ 

Olmbacher said, ‘That’s right, captain. Trial is a good word.’ 

Bill said, ‘O.K., but I guess 1 just don’t have a strong enough 
stomach for it, any more than I have for eating these squid in 
ink and you-know-whats . . .’ 

‘Bull’s testicles,’ Kit said shortly. ‘Cnadillas.’ 

‘Yeah, those.’ 

‘How do you know?’ she said. ‘You’ve never tried.’ 

Bill said nothing. She was mad at him and he knew enough 
to keep his mouth shut. 

They came to the car, almost alone now against the kerb, 
deserted by the school of Fiats, Renaults, S.E.A.T.s and 
Citroens that had surrounded it. A blue-and-black Ford sedan, 
a ‘little’ Ford, There in front was the city, and the cathedral, 
and the cross which was also a sword. Here were the people, 
yp^king back together in the flat evening light towards the city, 
but the three of them were alone becausq^lhey were Ameneans. 
She had something, in wanting so passionately to understand all 
this. That was what made her special. He would have liked to go 
along with her, but he had a job to do, and that took so much 
tune, so much attention. 

He unlocked the door of the car and they got in. It was like 
a furnace inside and they quickly rolled down all the windows. 
Bill started the motor, thinking glumly that it had been an 
experience all right, but one which he would not willingly 
repeat. Then Kit’s hand came over seeking his and he took it, 
relaxing. Nothing worth while came all at once, and on a platter. 
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Tfmencc was tn the way. Kit moved her shoulders 
and walked a few paces farther forward Now she was mt 0 
the shade of the tree, but the fence was still in the way. The site 
had lost Its power and the tiee shadow slanted long beside 
across the test few feet of the yaid, up the wire fence, down fho 
other side, to die in the cracked eaith beyond 

The fence was a tight nicsh ten feet high, bpnt outward for 
the last two feet, and baibcd Btyond it, the shadow of the tree 
lay on Spam Inside it, whate\er the treaty said about 
sovereignty, the shadow lay on the United States A mile 
farthci along the wire it was different, that was the Spanish 
half of the joint base But here in Medina bast, it was the 
94lh Bombardment Wmg, Heavy Jet, of the Sixteenth Air 
Force, Stra^Ct ^ ^ Command United States Air Force. 

Commandei — Colonel John G Lindquist, U S A F , Informa-^ 
tion Scr>/ices Otficcr — Major J Hamilton I remanlle, U S.A F. 
Here all the men and airciaft were Ameiican, hcie there was 
an Ofliceis’ elub and an Enlisted Men’s Club and an Air Force 
Exchange, two sv/immmg pools, three hascbal diamonds, one 
football field, several tennis com ts, and all the nnifoi ms, trucks, 
and spcci ilised jaigon that had formed a backdrop to her life 
since her lather went bick to the Air 1 oice m J950, and here 
there was Bill Loekman, six Icet one ol brown-haired all* 
American young man, tanned and good-looking— and good-— 
who was m love with her 

She walked slowlv forward again, and locked her lingers m 
the wire I he plain stietehed cast a pale ochre in colour, 
towards the hill and houses and domed catlicdial of Medina 
Lejo lo her right the fence bent shaiply back in a right-angle, 
and beside it the mam road from Zaiai^oza and Huesca ran 
straight to the city three big ti ticks wtie coming towards the 
base, light wind la/ily dragging the dust sou^h from under their 
wheels A man striding slowly m the opposite direction moved 
his donkeys across the load to be out of the dust, and went 
steadily on towards the distant dome Behind her, behind the 
row of semi-detached ofIiccr>’ houses, they 're i unnmg a jet 
engine on the test-bed in the maintenance section across the 



ivas nearly six o dock; but tlii^ tew sun $bo!fJe Oft 
^ere, four miles to the east, and the city below hung 
In sl^dow. Slowly the edged cross took fire and for a 
f^nnte the steel sword glittered above the dome. The plain that 
^atn^tdied from here to there, and across all this part-of Aragon, 
Called the Llano Tnste, the Mournful Plain. Mournful 
heCattise of the eternal drought. Some years the people of the 
!V0lages Would exchange one litre of wine for one litre of water; 
young teacher of the Spanish class had told them. 

This was America, and that was Spam . . . Tlie ruined camp 
^ a Roman legion. The hill itself, now crowned by the cathedral, 
where Marco, Roman soldier and secret Christian, had gone 
i alone to pray. In the year ad. 112. They’d come for him and 
^fbUnd, guarding him as he prayed, a wild black bull Hence tl 
grotesquely equipped statue in the Plaza Later, they crucif a 
Marco on the hilltop, and his last words were I defy thee, Tra 
The motto of the city and province Perhaps of Sp&m She di rb, 
know, couldn’t find out. Golden domes and silver swords, cad 
Ctiadilias and strong red wine — all these beyond the fimn, 
inside it, peanut butter, and Bill on the point of asking her^l, 
marry him. e, 

‘jCit! Where are you*^ It’s almost time to go.’ y, 

She sighed, and turned, and walked towards the house Hfe. 
mother was standmg in the hall, staring at herself m the mirnU 
her hands in her back hair. She is here, but not here, Ko 
thought. She must have weighed heiself again, and found thi 
ahe was up a pound from lunch-time. Her footsteps made hi 
mother turn. ‘Where have you been, Kit*^ There’s dust on youi 
dtess/ She advanced and patted the dust off ‘There Spain’s 
SO dirty . . . Hamilton’s in the iivmg-room.’ She picked up 
« her hat and turned again to the mirror. Dismissed, Catherine 
wandered through into the living-room. Hamilton was her 
father, and Dad, but her mother was Peggy. 

Her fatl^^r was slumped on the sofa, an extra-dry Martini in 
his hand, shoulders stooped, long legs stuck out, the light 
^ttering from the lenses of his hom-rimmed spectacles. The 
a^ss in them had no prescription. Her father’s eyes were, 
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m %n; he s^d. ^how do you mi wm >ip#> 
t^ke a year off my bfe. I had a nightmare ImimM. liii 



<the gate guards refused to let m the mayor.’ 

*The Spanish Air Policeman would know,’ she said. 

*He might, and then he might not,’ her father said, taipa^ 
a deep gul^) fiom his glass. ‘Anyway, I don't need mghtmaie|S 
The drought’s within ten days of breaking the local record 
That’s our fault ... the last series of A-bomh tests.’ 

‘They don’t really believe that, do they'?* she interjected^ 
‘Senor Damas said that no one did, except the ilhterate — and 
superstitious ’ 

Her father shrugged ‘Then the world’s full of illiterate and 
superstitious people Actually, it’s a Red whispering campaign. 
Jf anything goes wrong, the Yanks are responsible. The RuSh 
|ians let oil bun t»ll the \me, but does anyone blame them 
hurricanes, cloudbursts, and droughts'? By God, Kit, if I 
could fenet out the people who start these whispers . . .!’ 

He drank again Kit sat down Mothet would be ten minutes 
yet with her hat and face Whenever Dad had a bad day he got 
like this, brooding on failure, and how he coula find a spectacu*- 
lar short-cut to success — like his younger brother Glenn, 
founder and piesident of Fremantle & Harrington, Public 
Relations Engincei s That was about the time that Dad, getting 
along with B B D O ,but nothing spectacular, had joined the 
Air Corps in ’41 At the end of the war, he’d gone bqcjr to 
Madison Avenue, and by 1950 realised that he wasn’t go^ th 
make the grade, ever, not like Glenn, and then the Korean 
War, coming as a godsend, gave him an excuse to ge^ back 
into the Air Force and stay there 

He finished his Martini and stood up ‘Good news all round. 
There was an increase of seven per cent in the number of 
illegitimate births recorded for May and June, in Medina, com- 
pared with the same months last year El Baturro duly reported 
it. There has been an increase of twenty-four per cent in the 
number of unmarried men in the city area, counting the base— • 
but that doesn't interest the mothers of the girls . . .’ He raided 
his voice, ‘Peggy, it’s time to go ’ 

Her mother’s voice answered, ‘Just a minute. There!’ 


^ kvmm jNt ^ 

,^kll1^ hotise, Whm tey got insiite Kit tiiouj^t that 

gtiests must have already arrived, for they jere^ 
^^e<it4 4ll pver the living-room, glasses in hand, and had ovar- 
into the hall. The colonel’s hi-fi layout was carpeting the 
Conversation with music. The colonel himself greeted, her with 
a half-formal hug, and a smile. She called him Lindy, and had 
often wished, since the Westover Base days, that fie were her 
fkther ; there wouldn’t be the same permanent weight of responsi- 
bility on her thun. He was quite tall, quite thin, and until you 
got to his hair you would think he was hardly thirty, for his face 
Was smooth, clean shaven and unlined, and his blue eyes young 
and wide in the long face; then the hair — a shock standing up 
en brosse like a thick crew cut, and almost dead white. He was 
over forty, had been a great bomber pilot in the war, and had 
many decorations. 

She accepted a Martini from one of the white-jacketed 
Spanish waiters hired from the Officers’ Club for the occasion. 
She saw that she knew all the Americans well, and had met 
most of the Spaniards at least once. That was Senor Carvallo, 
the president of the Provincial Diputacion, which seemed to be a 
kind of local legislature. The man with the bald head was Senor 
Nunez, the Civil Governor; he was talking to Major Jack Nagel 
and General Guzman, the Military Area Commander and repre- 
sentative of the Captain-General, and hence of Franco, and 
probably the most important man in Medina. And the short 
plump one with the thick glasses and the peering hcad-pushed- 
forward manner was Senor Macias, the Alcalde, the Mayor of 
the Most Ancient, Most Loyal, Most Indomitable City of 
Medina Lejo (it said all that in the full coat of arms carved in 
the stone above the great gates of the Ayuntamiento) . . . and 
here was Colonel Portuondo, the commander of the Spanish 
base, moving his small frame gracefully through the crowd, 
looking at her with a little satirical nod. 

"Good evening, Kit. Tonight you pretend the party is in ‘"21,” 
ch? You make a mistake. This sophistication is too much for a 
plain man like Bill. You will frighten him. Why can’t you look 
like an honest vanilla American? That dress!’ 

’"Shhh,’ she whispered, smiling. ‘You like it?’ 

The little colonel tolled his eyes with an exaggerated gesture. 
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it? Yott taow w'lmt it doei^ to as I4t&?l5 td Seo Itet 
smooth, sua-btoaited skin and blond h^iit tfeinij! #CKrtJi Ufio 
smart black . . / 

^ *Oh, Ramos, be quiet,’ she said again. He was a deat, 
his little black eyes missed nothing 
He said, ‘1 do not like cocktail parties 1 would rather talk to 
you alone. Or look at you People are nice singly, or in pairs. 
In large grftups, they are terrible The cocktail party is not to 
get to know people, but to avoid doing so ’ 

She nodded agreement Her mother loved rocktail parties. 
Colonel Portuondo said, ‘And how did you like the corrida?* 
She said, T don’t know I’m still confused Wasn’t it awful' 
about the 52s coining over thougli, just at that moment? Were 
you theic'^’ 

‘Me'? No I was schooling my hoises at the Club Hipica . . , 
But, my dear gnl, you must not be upset about the B-52s. Yes, 
I heard what j»apf>vr.^ i Your pool fathei spoke to me this morn- 
ing, gieatly conceincd about the clTect it might have on Spanish- 
Ameiican lelations lie is too sensitive about it . like so 
many of you I he base brings much money into Medina and 
these people know pi^rfcctly well they have to pay foi it with 
a little inconvenience occasionally Nc\li, nevci forget their 
motto here— i defy thee, Tiajan^ fhev will dcf> their mother, 
their father — the Church itself if there is no one else to defy. 
That IS in the character of an> Spaniaid but above all of these, 
baturros, these people^ol dragon ’ 

Her father joined them ‘Good t vening, colonel Have J J 
heard the latest '? About San Marco’s Ai nilet It’s suppov ’ 
to ha\c till ned up m Dallas, Texas - in the ait collection of one 
of our oil billionaires The mayoi ju t told me ’ 

Colonel Portuondo said ‘But tha^ s ridiculous It is far too 
well known for the tine! ever to be able to show it ’ 

Her father said, ‘Sure, but don’t you see— hcie’s the whisper- 
ing campaign again that I was telling you about It’s the 
Commies It’s got to be.’ 

The colonel said, ‘It is possible ’ 

‘I’m sure of it,’ her father said He wandered off Colonel 
Portuondo looked at her quizzically ‘You sec Your unwilling 
country has taken on the role of Atlas, and y »r poor father is 
Atlas’s big toe . . . and it is being bitten by ants. Red auts,’ 





Wfiy'opened ted md&t of tmx cm^f ^ ^ 
Oolonel said, ‘t^recisely at that tmt , * . Bot ttejiit, 
You know It belonged to the Saipt himself. You 
^lOW it is one of the most sacred relics of Spam and of 
Church, and the particular pride of Medina. Do you know 
it was stolen before, and miraculously restored T 
iKJt jaodded vaguely She did remember hearing something 
the sort. 

Yhe colonel said, ‘Do you know the particular circumstances 
teder which it was stolen on that occasion'^ . It 

when foreign infidel invaders were at the gates The Moors, 
In A.t>. 712 If It had not vanished when it did, the Moors would 
have taken it or destroyed it And it reappeared under the altar 
IlKfhen the Moors had been thrown out of Aragon ’ He nodded 
^his head, his small eyes fixed intently on hers T/n? time, it 
disappeared the night before it was to be shown in procession, 
^ the arm of the Santo, in solemn ceremonies to dedicate the 
base ... As I said before, think, my child, and leinember 
that in Spam the present is only the visible flower sprung from 
the roots of the past ’ His manner changed ‘But don’t think 
teout such things now There are only two or three young men 
here and you ought to be with them, not with me ’ He took 
her elbow and gently guided her towards the corner of the 
room where Bill was talking to Major D^ve Metch, his aircraft 
commander, 

Pill saw them coming and raised his glass cheerfully ‘Hi, 
|£it Good evening, sir . . . Colonel, Dave and I were talking 
About a honey of a problem we haven’t been able to lick yet As 
you know, we’re takmg off and landing sometimes with a slight 
down-wind to avoid flying over the city Here’s the thing How 
mimy degrees of cross-wind crab to compute for a forty-five- 
degree quartering cross-wind ’ 

‘But with a ten-knot wind, or less,’ the little colonel said 
*Right,’ Bill said, ‘and because of the low wind velocity we 
dever have to crank in very much The real question is, what 
^direction do you crank it in and how much is the landing roll 
jpictor increased?’ 

^ (Jplonel Portuondo began to give his opinion. Kit carefully 





1 ^^ md dropped he/t 
p^isStty, a womaa didn't really matter 
llliOTQUghJbred feorse or this strange world vdtere fufOifajll 
mathematics seemed to merge into each other* It wa$ k ^ 
because she had meant to find Bill and make up to him Ibjt 
grumpiness of yesterday But in this woiJd Bill also cha^hg^ 
No longer* a boyish ‘vanilla American,* he was on his 
ground now, a place where she could never stand with hltp^ 
even if she accepted him, and he was not bryish at all> bt)^ 
mature, professional, highly trained, highly expert, confident^ 
and calm 

Suddenly it was the mayoi and Senor Nunez and the rest of 
them who seemed gauche And suppose this wasn’t a house but 
a jet plane m flight Then they and all the rest of them would 
be passengers, and Bill and a few more would be the bosses* 
That must be the jeuaon for Jie tension she had noticed wheu^ 
ever civilians got to talking with men of the U S Air Force, 
especially of the Strategic Air Command The civilians could 
think that they themselves Vvere still the ultimate bosses — at 
least, Americans could— but only in the way that the passenger 
IS the ultimate boss on a commercial air line, nevertheless, when 
the door thuds closed and the motors start he’s just a passenger, 
a load of human freight that the crew doesn’t need, and wluch 
IS actually m their way And in the horrible reality of the world 
no one knew when the^oor was closing, or who would close iC 
She turned away abruptly 1 cnced in and loc^ 'd in Twea ' - 
two, an honours graduate, ard where on earth, or off it, w 
happiness ^ Or the liberty to become what you had it in you to 
become ^ And what was that ^ 

Moving restlessly away, without direction, she bumped into 
someone spilling some of her drink ‘Oh’’ she gasped. ‘I’m 
sorry ’ She looked up 

‘It IS 1 who should apologise ’ The man’s voice was deep and 
flat, and he had prominent ears and a long, dark face 
She said, ‘Sehoi Aguirre 

He bowed slightly ^ 

She said, ‘I’m Catherine bremantlc 1 threw you a carnatKWt 
. . . I hope you didn’t mind ’ 

He bowed asam and she saw that his left arm was m a 


FAJSMNOO tOtQIC ^ 

iJje smocnb across tlite fisdoi «f las'<}j|l^ gi«y 

s|Rf4 Up W a white shirt atid hloe pctkaHlet tie^%l 

Jiik haod and asked, *How is yoor wrist?* 

.•Hi Is broktti,’ he said. ‘In a very complicated manner. It 
beautiful flower that you honoured me with.’ His voice 
'itoned bored and his face never relaxed its air of removed 
h^eJancholy 

There was a short silenee She thought, he’s fiom Medina, so 
he’ll kno\/ all the Spaniaids here— no point in talking about 
them. ‘You and your sister speak English very well,’ she said. 

He said, ‘Thank you We had an English governess from the 
year I was three until my sistei was sesentcen, that is, three 
years ago Do you speak Spanish 
She said, ‘Rather well, as a matter of fact Two years in high 
school, four years in college, and now five weeks with Senor 
Damas Puedo defendermc ’ 

Separated from her by the callcjon and the theatrical brilliance 
of the suit of lights, he had been exciting m the way a lamous 
actor IS exciting on the stage Now he had come down into the 
orchestra to talk to her, and he was boied 
‘1 hope your stay in Spam has been enjoyable,’ he said 
She saw his dark eyes stray momentarily Theie must be 
some man he wanted to talk to But she looked good tonight — 
Ramos Portuondo had said so — and she was no longer a college 

She said, ‘No ’ 

He looked startled, and his eyes came into focus on her 
They were black and deep ‘What is wrong scnoiita'^’ 
she said, ‘The fence When you came here >ou drove in 
through It I’m inside, and I can’t get out, and if 1 do then you 
all have fences round your houses and I can’t get in there .’ 

‘It IS worse than that,’ he said with a faint smile ‘Inside the 
houses we have fences round ourselves, each one of us a secret 
fence, much higher than the ones you can see ’ 

She said, ‘You come to parties here and we go to parties in 
your houses — not much though, because you don’t entertain 
in your houses, do you, but in the cafes, and that’s a fence right 
thete . . and still neither really knows how the other lives or 
thinks, and not many even want to That’s what 1 think is so 
awful.’ 
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' Mtpx ]k time Aguirre said, ‘I do not ttodf m tm fiJStt 

Syord. It be “why ” ' 
t^he said, *Ye$, thaf $ what I mean, really. 

^Kit, dear . . * Vm told you met these ladies yesterde|^^ It 
was her mother, introducing Doha Teresa de Aguirre* ew W 
daughter Isabel . . . and how wonderful to meet her son, 
live toreador! She took Sehora de Aguirre’s arm and wandept^ 
off, talkihg. 

Don Cesar had stalked away during the interchange, after 
a word of apology, and Kit was alone with Isabel de 
Aguirre. 

‘What a racket,’ Kit said gaily. ‘Are your cocktail parties as 
bad as this? 1 mean, when there aren't any Americans?’ 

The gjrl said, "We don’t have any. Cesar docs not like them* 
He is old-fashioned . . .’ She hesitated, and then said, *We 
were standing quite close behind you when you were talking tc 
Cesar. It souimea .o inlcrt ting, but 1 couldn’t hear everythin! 
because ’ 

‘Because my mother was speaking,’ Kit said, laughing. The 
girl laughed, and they were looking into each other’s eyes, 
laughing together \i the same )okc, alone in a roomful of people 
separated fiom them by age or sex or point oi view. 

The Spanish girl said, ‘I heard enough. I agree with you.’ 

Kit said, ‘Yes, but what can we doT 

Isabel de Aguirre said, ‘You know what some of the towns- 
people call the base'i The Yankee Ghetto ’ 

Kit said vehemently, ‘And it is! Our church, str^es, 
parks, pools. ... If we could even live in Medina, it woui , be 
better . . She shrugged. What wa^^ the use? 

Isabel was looking at her with in odd intensity. Thm she 
spoke, in a tush. ‘Miss brcmantle, would you ’ 

‘Oh, please call me Kit.’ 

‘And me — Bel . . . Kit, would you really like to live inside 
Spain?’ 

‘I can’t think of anything I’d like better,’ Kit said cheerfully* 

Isabel said, ‘Then com^ and live with us.’ 

Kit said, ‘Why, that . . She stopped. She remembered 
Senor Damas telling them in Spanish class to be careful what 
they admired, because a Spe^niard of the ok chool would give 
[ij, to them. Now she’d done it. 








I mew tib^ough lifit*$ riiin4r Tills 
do ever since she first came to Medihk» andW 
Htj $otnbre pulse of Spain beating away theiSe so close 
J^'fiprfironi her. And she could stand away from Bill Lock-^ 
r a little time, and see what was in her mand about him. 
said, ‘You could invite anyone you liked to the house, 
IWWeveTjou liked.’ 

^^Sjoddenly the base and the fence and her position at home 
fej^ed on her with an intolerable burden. She was supposed 
^ be d. free agent now. Then why couldn’t she act like one? 

said, ‘If you really mean it, Td love to. For a few weeks. 
t mtot speak to my parents, of course. What about yours?’ 

’’Our father is dead, several years ago,’ Bel said. ‘Mother will 
b^tpleased that I have a companion, 1 am sure. And Cesar will 
^e‘ his permission.’ 

^ *C6sar?’ she said. ‘Of course ... I forgot.’ 

Of course. If the father was dead Cesar would be master of 


Hfe house. 

Bel said, ‘I’ll go now and speak to them, and then my mother 
find yours, and ask her, but you and I must be there. You 
iro not be leaving the party for a little while?’ 

< Kit said, ‘No . . / 

Sbe was alone. Her glass was empty. Better change to tomato 
iQioe'now, though. The Martinis had don^ their work She felt 
slated, and guilty. If she had a duty, it was to stay here, but 
iie damn well was going to get out for a while. 


* « * 

< Uf your stomach gets upset, you must come back at once, 
fliiey cook in olive oil the whole time.’ 

Tt won’t,’ Kit said cheerfully. 

" She was sitting on the sofa, with her mother, in their own 
iving-f-room. Her father was sprawled in one chair, Bill Lockman 
ittiiig upright in another. They’d got back from the parly ten 
Ijinutes ago, apd it was nine o’clock. Her father groaned, 
Ipbiese Spanish hours are going to bring my ulcer back.’ 
i Her mother said, ‘And you must never drink water. 1 suppose 
ask Major Johnson to test it.’ 







to it,* her mother saSd. *Thefv6 
^er father pulled himself upright in his chjMr. 
setter decide whether she’s going at all, before we 
the water and the olive oil ? We’ll miss you, you know!" 

He smiled at her wearily and it was on the tip of her 
to say, 1 Won’t go An information officer was not normally 
thing very important in the Air Force, but here it was 
Here, Dad was in a sense Colonel Lindquist’ right-hand maii" 
and he wasn’t up to it, that’s why she had come to Spain iariWesV 
diately after graduation She remembered how much she wanted 
to run away while Dad was stationed at Westover, because jk 
had seemed intolerable that they should lean on her when She^ 
wanted to lean on them 

Her father said, ‘As to the family, they’re fine. Portuondd 
says It’s a vcj> t'O family aid a veiy important one. Anothor 
branch used to be counts or marquises or something, until it 
died out a couple of centuries ago Don Ernesto Aguirre, the 
father, was mayor of Medina three times and a very upright 
man, greatly respe^red The eldest son was killed in the Civil 
War, and so were a couple of daughters, m a C ommic bombiitg 
raid, right here. This son, Cesar, was supposed to follow in 
father's footsteps— they have a big house the other side of toWn, 
own some farms have shares m a wine business and a bank and 
the olive oil cannery . . . but he became a bullfighter. His 
father died a year later From the disgrace, a lot of people a 
according to Portuondo Most bullfighters come from p ^jIS 
families, not of much account socially — 1 mean, like the average 
ball-player — however much they might be national herc'js/ 

‘You must have typhoid inoculations,’ hci mother said. 

Her father said, ‘There’s no reason why you shouldn’t go/ 

‘You can take some DDT bombs, hidden m your suitcase io 
they won’t be insulted,’ her mother said She got up ‘You must 
talk to Bill After all . . ’ Her voice trailed off She left tte 
room. From the hall the^ heard her voice, ‘A hundred and 
twenty- two I can’t have eaten three pounds of canapes . . 

Her father sighed. ‘I’m going to get out of uniform. See 
both at supper.’ 

After a while Bill said, ‘Want to take a stroll m the yardT 
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^ ’em, ye$r SB^ imt fter wad t^r iwwi> 
aiKi tBe^ ^^iked Qui itcro^s ikt p^tio on to tli^ 
pro 1^ l^ite jfepoe formed black striatiods against the pyrd 
of Medina Lejo. To the left and behind them tna 
of Medina West made a white glare in the sky, and 
Wte jt(t engine was still screaming on the test bed. 
r She said, ‘About this . . . Tve been feeling so cooped up, 

S ilk ril see lUst as much of you as before. And not on\he base. 

’s like a g< Idfish bowl.* She pressed his arm lightly. She would 
have liked to say,*Plcase. but that would have been to make a 
promise to him. 

He said slowly, T don’t know. Kit. It’s not me I’m thinking 
about You know how much Ham depends on you. Peggy too, 
really.* 

She became impatient of him. It was not his business to tell 
her where her duty lay. She said, ‘I’m not going to carry the 
problems of the U.S. Air Force round my neck for ever. They're 
not my problems. Tve got problems of my own.’ 

*And you vant to escape from them‘d’ he said gently. 
^Problems like me ?’ 

‘Yes, you. And other things,’ she said. ‘Damn it. Bill, 1 want 
to be free for a time, free of the old food, the old thoughts, the 
old standards.’ 

’They’re pretty good standards,’ Bill said. 

She said, ’Suppose I asked you whether 1 should go or not. 
Mind you, I’m not, but suppose I did — w,hat would you say? 
Honestly.’ 

He was looking at her with a worried frown creasing his fore- 
Itead. Twice he seemed about to speak, but did not The third 
♦•me he said, ‘I’d say you shouldn’t.’ 

She said, ‘Well, I’m going to,’ 

He said, ‘O.K., Kit. Don’t . . .’ 

’Don’t what?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I was going to say, don’t change. But I guess that’s not what 
I mean.’ 


Ste got up early ttie next morning, and at one minute to 
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haJSgiitg Tomd cmtiidc the tasffts# livi^ 

fee ciolonel drove out in his car. She waved to Tsi^ iead 
iiopped beside her. Tindy,’ she said, ‘can I talk to yottior at 
minute? On the way to the office. I’ll walk back/ ^nr ^ 
The colonel opened the door for her without a word; 
lifted a bulging brief-case from the front to the back seat aoj 
that she could sit down. 

She said, ‘It’s about an invitation I’ve had . . Rapidly 
she told him of Isabel’s invitation ‘Peggy’s going to ring 
Teresa later this morning — but I still havcn'Pmade up ray mind. 
Do you think I ought to go*^’ 

She saw his lips tighten momentarily and said quickly, ‘1 mn 
sorry. Lmdy 1 ha\e no right to bother you when you’ve got so 
much else to think about ’ 

‘I’d feel f jetty miserable if you o»* anyone felt you couldn’t,’ 
he said ‘Wb were you going to do at home, bcloie Ham and 
Peggy abked you to spend the summer over heie'^’ 

She looked at him iii stirpiise ‘What has that got to do 
with it'^’ 

‘It might have a hearing ’ 

‘Well, I didn’t i dly have any idea I \\as glad that I was 
going to be out ofcolkge, and grown up, andfreetodowhatevei 
I wanted, that 1 vas lusl taking de^p bieaths and wondering 
exactly what it was that 1 chJ want to do ' 

‘And then >ou found there was a job hue foi you ’ 

She said slowly, ‘M’s not my |ob I mean 1 can’t go on beings 
sort ofpillarofthc household for evci ButyouKtiowllovet^- m/ 
‘I know,’ he said ‘Here v\e arc Come into the office, she 
preceded hrai past a saluting scnliy into his office Lieutenani 
Colonel Davenport was theic and the colonel said, ‘Jn a couple 
of minutes, Jim ’ The door closed behmd him ‘Sit down, IGt, 
You’re prcttiei than an honours student has a right to be, even 
though your mouth is too big . ’ He looked out of the wmdow 

for a moment, his thin hands resting immobile on the desk. 
He swung back to her ‘A lot of people say. Never give anyone 
any advice No one’s God, they say, so wash your hands of 
everyone elsc’s problems except your own, and too damn Oflen 
wash youi hands of those, too No officer of the services canido 
that, of course, and if he wants to he’s not luch of an officer. 
I say you should go.’ 




^€! . ^ekm 6t t :^ini1e, '^Oj^ or tw VOThg : 
see you go — but not if you’re gating somethi^ 
they really like you. As to the rest . . . well, sure 
oXi have a job here. Your father’s carrying more of a 
anyone in that branch of the service, any service, has 
^Jifer.!hid to carry before, and your being at home means that 
working out of a place that’s that much more cofnforlable 
fd^faim, more secure.’ 

>8ut I don’t d/c>*anything,’ she said despairingly. ‘I just am.’ 
llExactly. What you arc is more important than what you do, 
and if you’re not sure what you want to do, it’s all the 
oaore important to make sure first what you are. Anyway, if you 
want to look over the fence, you ought to . . . because maybe 
'what you’re looking for will be over there. Besides, I can see 
i^s place is getting you down. Discipline, restrictions, duty . . . 

accept them when you need to . . . and I think it will 
hfe a help to us out here to have someone inside the enemy 
samp.’ 

? ‘Enemy?’ she said, startled. 

some ways,’ he said grimly. ‘Don’t make any mistake 
'i^putit, when foreign troops come into your country in peace- 
pme, they’re enemy — especially in Spain — until they prove 
jQi^’re not . . . Yes, you could do a job. Kit. You know, there’s 
^^gj^d'deal of friction between us and the Spaniards, and about 
W can do is try to remove the sources of friction, one by one, 
wfe discover them, and patch up the damage that’s been done, 
of this trouble is something that always happens between 
the military and the civilians — 1 mean, it’s no better at Westover 
pr. Rapid City than it is here. But here there’s also the element 
pf nationality, and we need to find out the roots of the difference 
'3?etween them and us — what it is that makes us see the same 
: in different ways . . . and even that’s only a stage, because 
we have to go deeper still, until we get to a place where 
8?% not different — and then try to ensure that we all look at 
from that level.’ 

X She listencd-.eagerly. ‘That’s wonderful,’ she said. ‘I’ll try to 
find out ... so that all the time, instead of just looking at things 
Jii^e a tourist, J’ll be looking into them . . 

^^'.'^Don’t take it too- seriously,’ the colonel said dryly. ‘Some o| 





ftmn% ati<J pi^iity, 
to h^ having a g6o<J time * 

^ Tbo telephone rang and he picked it up 
Fll be down at nine o’clock Have Carney taka the 
temperature of the steel right away and try to work 
the heat-loss coefficients to what it must have been 
cracked ’ He put down the receiver 

‘No, I think you should go ’ The telephone rang again, 
of course you can come back any time yor want to. 
ashamed of doing that No one will be sneering at you, Spa^f 
pretty strong meat ’ 

He picked up the telephone Kit kissed him quickly on ^ 
top of his bent head and he winked at her as he began to t&Ki^ 
‘I indquist Yes ’ 

She opened the door and crept out quietly, and walked hom^ 
and told uci n jihcr to tcVphonc the Aguirres and accept 
invitation with thanks Hci mother looked at her and 
peevishly ‘I can’t make you out Kit Bill was just ready to - 
and here you go doing well, I don’t know 

« Xt 

1 he two men were seated at a tabic outside the Bar GaltegA 
in the Cdlle Ibihcz Crowds passed slowly back and forth 
front of them full of voices as a nver is full of water. The 
sounds from two c^ontcnding radios, both at full vclume, Mti 
over the two men— from the left a frencti^ imitator vl Hra 
Presic), guitai a-twanging and alto-saxophone honking, 'gSI 
the right the blare and crash of a bull-ring pasodoble. An oH 
man’s voice made a staccato, in 'gular iccompanimeit a$ W 
peddled lottery tickets ‘For today’ For today’’ 

The marble table top was littered with shrimp shells, Idl 
empty sauetT two glasses, two ashtiays and a religious bOQfe 
One of the two men was a young, round-faced priest of twch*^- 
six or twenty-seven , the other was Don Cesar Aguirre. 

The priest sipped his whisk> and put down his glass. ‘Sopj3 
we will be making sherry only for the foreigners,’ he said ‘-^<3 
I hear that already half the pretty girls in the feria at Seviltefe 
Ukcly to be American tourists The Spam watch the sh^ifrr- 
drinking whisky ’ 
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asl^ed him 0afbut bi)$ ^Alltb 
$Wt^4’ he said; atid in response to ano&e 
#&^(|^estion, T^ot before San Marco ’ The passer-by shooS 
n|w|s aS^n and passed on 

"Pather Francisco said, ‘By the same token, you had better 
$ta‘rt training some foreigners for the bull-ring Already half 
tritt matadors are Mexicans, Peruvians, Venezuelans Why not 
in American?’ 

'‘Ftanklin,’ Cesa^ said 

‘Of course . . but more, lots more Girls Why not Miss 
'F^femantle'? What is she like, by the way*^’ 

^Jn forty-eight hours I have not been able to probe her 
character to those depths which your priestly office enables 
yotj to plumb at a glance . But she seems a nice enough 
gating woman Good figure Too much make-up Lively, 
Cittetgctic An earnest seeker, like all Amciicans ' 

Tor what*^’ 

j^That we don’t know I don't think she docs Bel likes her 
Very much ’ 

‘Bel’s a good pidge She has never yet, to m> knowledge, 
formed one of these passionate attachments to the obviously 
trivia) which are so common among >oung women Well if 
you don’t want to luin the American into a lady matador, don’t 
turn her into a lady-bull ’ 

‘Jiist what do you mean by that‘>’ 

‘I mean that you are susceptible to the sex —to put the most 
«diantable interpretation on it, as a man of God must do But, 
Since you have assumed a pose of ruthless libertinagc, as befits 
i matador, you pretend that you arc hunting them, instead of 
ih0 other way round ’ 

*I am extremely unlikely to fall for an American, any Amen- 
de I did not ask this one to the house You know my views 
about them ’ 

*And several psychologists have recently made the carth- 
dhakmg discovery that hate and love are closely connected ’ 

" ^Nonsense ’ 

^Have It your way. But 1 am fond of you, for some inscrutable 
and I do not wish to see you get into trouble. You 
^sdbot^td know better than anyone how easily a triumphant faena 


4S^ fanda^jod 

Itrm fetal . So» yw wiO^Bj«)t W 

tiff ^&n Marco ?’ 

^Tltiat'a what the doctors say/ 

‘Why fight then*?’ 

^Because I am a matador dc toros Perhaps you have hOtic^ 
a sort of small pigtail that I put on, and a rather garish 
of 

‘Please ^Youi irony has the delicate charm of an elephaxtl 
dancing, seen from bc^hind Don’t you think you are oM 
enough now to give up this matador act and tr another ? ThCfft 
are many things of Old Spam at least is wt 11 worth preserving 
as the conida Mow, don i close your face against me, but 
listen 

‘Yes bather Praneisco ’ 

‘And don’t call me tathei wlien it is as a biothei I speak . . , 
Waiter another whisky please’ 

‘Allow me lo 1 .r uadc \( u to ha^e anolh'^i Jimk*? Please.* 
‘Now you are gi\n tr a feeble imit ition ot what / used to say 
when you helped youisOf to tlK ehiuios that I used to steal 
from old Pope ^ ou must have noticed that you are not 
popular as a matador ’ 

‘Becc-use I am iieh ’ 

‘No Because it is an aet ind the pcopk Uiow it Ha\e you 
lead Baircia ^ ciitieisms ot your light list Situidiy*?’ 

‘No’ 

‘There’ You aie tb^ onK m itadoi in ^^ain who wouldn’t 
have had the aeeounls broiiaht up to him ^ wet from »*e 
press Because it is an aet’ He took out a loldcd newspap i 
fiom under his robe and handed it acio>s ‘Read it ’ 

‘No thank >ou’ 

‘Go on Read it ’ 

‘1 do not wish to Father " 

The priest thrust the papci into his hands and said, ‘Well, 
read it later The point is that you have great talents which 
you could use for the piescrvatior of what is ol leal value in 
Spam. For a yeai oi two u was lalhei a gallant and youthful 
gesture, even though it did seem ridiculous or positively diih 
graceful to some but now that you are nearing matunty yent 
must consider whether you really wish to spe ' your life play- 
Wtmg, either m the suit of lights oi with, uh, other anachronistic 




<»ut people with whom he ccHiM pttdmi 
ppr gwd fevaristo/ 
interesting.’ 

thought you would find it so . . . Well, I must go.’ He 
gj^ed up his hat. ‘You have six weeks to think over your 
|(talh<;a: career m the bull-ring — and out of it.’ ^ 

•^erc IS nothing to think about.’ 

^How fortun?.te for you. Till the next time, Cesar.’ 
5Good-bye, Father.’ 

Several minutes after the priest had left him, Cesar picked up 
ihe newspaper, opened it nonchalantly and began to read 


C^sar Aguirre presents the problem of a torero who is not 
a torero. He does not have to fight the bulls, like most, and 
he does not want to, like the rest As a result his art, though 
plastic and delicate and full of valour, seems to be imposed 
from without, not growing from within He can do every- 
thing a full matador de toros of his standing is expected to 
do, and docs it with grace and skill But in his case his art m 
the ring docs not cause true emotion to flow out fiom him to 
the aficionados. It cannot, because it has in some mysterious 
sense already flowed in the opposite direction, from the past 
and present tradition of bullfighting into him, guiding him 
as to what to do Indeed, his ring name, FI Rondeno de 
Aragon, is indicative ot this fault, if fault it be He has set 
himself to be a matador in the classical style of Ronda, and 
though he has succeeded, it is the projection, the deliberate 
act, that we see in the ring, not the mnci man, Cesar Aguirre, 
There is thus a permanent conflict between what he intends 
to be and what he actually is The roots of this conflict are 
deep, deeper than he knows, so deep that it will take a calamity 
or self-discovery of the first order to bring them to the visible 
surface. But someday come it must, in oi out of the ring, and 
then we shall see the end of Don Cesar Aguirre as a matador 
•—or the beginning. 

C6sar carefully folded the newspaper and called for the 
waiter. While the man was adding up the account in pencil op , 
‘idle marble table-top, Cesar glanced at his watch. Then, haviigy|!^j 



)i the ta 

l^ass^. The uack shng on his left ann fdit etacU]^ 
08pe, and all the people he passed recognised bilh 



♦ * « 

The meeting was in the diawing-room of a large a|>9^ 
ment on the Calle Contrabandistas, and the other three 
were already there when Cesar arrived After a few wor4fi^ 
greeting and handshakes all around, the fout^stood up, fahii^ 
each other across the empty fireplace The oldest among thei% 
a grey-faced man in his hfties, said quietly, ‘Let us pray fortlij^ 
soul of Spam ’ ^ 

For three minutes they stood with heads bowed Two childreiS 
were squabbhng in another room of the apartment and farthW 
off a radio wa<; eivmg out bluircd, unintelligible news Cesaf 
tried hard, in the inrce minutes, to blot out all the disturbittg 
elements — the screams of the children, the bla-bla of the radtO, 
even the presence of the other three men, and think only 
Spam He tried to bring to lile before his inner eye the vision of' 
a knight, dark and closed of lace, implacab^ " tor the right, 
totally uncompromising and unafraid, possessing no wealth 
but virtue and laith, aimed with the Cross, but the bull-ring 
came before him and then ciowds in the street, and womeh^S 
faces fleeting and then the gie) -faced man broke the silence^ 
‘Sit down, plcMsc, ijicntlenKn £l Baturro, of last Friday/ 
He spread out a copy on the occ^isional tabi^ A heavy bl ^ IjC 
headline announced amtrran truck CRASiits into i4ou-k. 
The story below the headline rceoided that a U S A F truck 
had gone out of eontiol on the Medina-Lcuda road, erasho4 
into a barn and burst into flames The driver had been slightly 
burned, the stone barn undamaged 

The grey-faeed man said, ‘1 think that’s excessne ’ He waS 
wearing a conseivativc dark grey business suit, white shirt ?nd 
black tie His thin hair, gi ev at the icmplcs, was brushed straight 
back from his forehead, his face was smooth and grey aiwi 
pouched under the eyes, his hand, resting on the newspap^ 
^as smooth and manicured 

Cesar said, ‘Nico is a fool to use so much bn wk ink on a thing 

like that/ 


S-^tt mi 'm k 1^ tM 

property, and hints at drunkenness whoi tkejr^ 
was none . . .’ 

V Bfe^dn’t finish his sentence; Cesar finished it for him, in his 
iwn mind. First of all, the people would begin to nod and wink 
II each other, and hint that El Baturro had it in for the Amen* 
lanSi Then the censor’s office in Madrid would reacA the same 
Ipnclusioii and soon one of those men with blank, hard eyes 
ind smooth faceSi would come down and drop Nico some hints 
ibout the importance of not making too much play on the 
Americans, one way or the other And if Nico didn’t use more 
iiscietion he’d find himself a reporter in tci^a. 

The man on Cesar’s left said, ‘There’s no need to press so 
!|ard. They are their own worst enemies ’ He was a thick-set man 
U his thirties, with dense, curly hair, butcher-blue eyes and 
itrong, open features He went on, ‘Remember their fanfare 
ibout that rocket last year, the one that was going to answer 
Jhie first Sputnik? We had more lokes heie after that— and 
setter ones — than since Pnmo de Rivera’s time ’ 

^You were a little young to appreciate t/io^e jokes, Ricardo,’ 
the fourth man said smoothly. He was shoi t and plump and his 
/oice was a little nasal, and beautifully modulated 

Evansto said wearily, ‘That rocket business is a long time 
*gOi now, Mario.’ ' 

The plump man, Mario, said, ‘It is *And in any case, we 
would be foolish to regard them as babes-m-arnis, however 
much they sometimes force the comparison Remember the 
r.W.A. incident ’ 

All four men laughed shortly, each after his fashion— E\ aristo 
with an effort, Ricardo openly, Mario with a smooth chuckle, 
C^ar abstractedly. He was remembering the details. Some 
fools, people not connected with this group, had started chalk- 
ing Yankee, go home, on walls all over the city. But two or three 
(lays after the first scribbles appeared, and when you could 
hardly move anywhere in Medina without seeing them, the city 
a’woke one nK)rning and found that underneath every cry of 
Yan/cee, go home there had been pasted a large red sticker, 
paying simply. By T.W.A. The city laughed itself sick — secretly 
of cohtse; and priviitely scored it as a victory for the Yankees* 


■16car4<>^ *Thef Day of the Jota, tonwjrrbw:^^^^ 
suppose xnany of them will be coming to that.* . ^ 

‘You are wrong, my friend,’ Mario said smoothly. ^They 
be there in force, with Leicas and Contaxes and llash-bulbac 
Major Fremantle will be there, wondering whether he can, get 
together a U.S.A.F. team to enter Ihe competition next year . - 
But there fs nothing to he arranged/ He shrugged gently. . . -t;, ' 
Cesar glanced at him impatiently. He could never rid himsel^’^ 
of the idea that Mario had been a priest onc^; and he didn^tV 
like the way he walked or talked, either, especially about wom^li;? 
Mario was a maricon, a fairy, and that was the truth of 
though no one said it aloud. It was a pity, because his membeiv,- 
ship in the group somehow degraded it. Yet he was very usefiiji - 
Fairies always seemed to hear rumours long before anyone elsP 
did, and were wonderfully adept at spreading them, too. ; . 

Evaristo said, 'Of course iiothing is to be arranged. Let theih' 
do the pushing. They will trip themselves . . .’ f 

‘And we will be there,’ Mario said. ‘With a sword.’ He bowed 
slightly towards Cesar. ‘There is something very like a brave 
bull about the Americans — the straight chargf', the strength^ 
the inability to catch a fast-moving man with banderillas . . 

‘Bulls have been known to jump the barrera and kill a sword 
handler,’ Cesar said. 

‘Exactly!’ Mario said, his eyes sparkling. They were the 
cowardly bulls, the sl> ones, the . . .’ 

Evaristo interrupted with a raised grey hand . ^^greed, Man , 


agreed, many times and long ago. But remember that o<i£ 
secret police are not Americans. They know perfectly well w’hat 
is going on and they probably know lairly well who is involved 
in it. They cannot prove anything, ol course . . .’ 

‘They don’t have to,’ Cesar said abruptly. 

‘That is correct, and right,’ Evaristo said. ‘They are authority 


. . . We are wasting a little time, 1 think ... 1 have a note about 
the paseo. Have any of you watched it recently?’ 

Ricardo squeezed his hands together slowly. ‘You mean, the 
changing, the loosening of the pattern? Yes, I have noticeth’ 
Evaristo said, ‘What is happening is that more Americana^ 
are coming to watch. They are nearly all uni irried and they , 
have beard mwh about the passionate Spanish senoritas t ^ 



Blit he doesn’t think he need ti^feTio^ 
I ft will be a matter of chance which comes first, some 
trouble, or his having to notice and take action which 
fft'cvent it.’ 

io said, ‘I should have thought he could tifm a blind 
Ictog enough.’ 

ii|ivartsto sighed impatiently. ‘Isn’t this what we have just 
talking about? It would be folly for him to take any risks 
petty matter like this. Don’t forget that the Americans are 
5be only enemy we have to fight.* 

^^^ot even the most important,’ Cesar said. ‘It is our own 
i^oess, our materialism . . 

TEv^iristo said, ‘1 agree . . . But even if the Americans were 
si-important, Ricardo, do you imagine that a riot between a 
brf American airmen and a score of our young lads over some 
®y girls is going to cause the Caudillo to revoke the treaty?’ 

‘Everything adds up,’ Ricardo’s words kept repeating them- 
ifjves in Cesar’s mind. Everything adds up. His wrist was 
)t<|fting with a dull, unpleasant ache, and he had nothing to do 
p^rsix weeks. The time stretched in front of him like a void. He 
Ihiisft do something with his days, and whatever he did would 
up, adding its^quota of good or evil to the hours spent in 
bull-ring, in these meetings, in th^ cathedral. It would 
ifresent God with a hard sum when He came to make the reckon- 
I®— so many imponderable units of courage displayed and 
cowardice hidden, so much faith held and so much lost, so 
kiiauy Virgins despoiled, so many orphans fed. 

Well, something would turn up. Meanwhile, the discussion 
nearly over, and the next meeting would be at another place, 
Jter Mass on Sunday week. Only Ricardo from today’s com- 
would be present. There were moments when this 
limpaign to save the soul of Spain resembled a sinister and 
lightly comic opera, and his comrades in the society a rabble of 
Uftfehearsed acl;ors. But Evaristo had told him it was just like this 
the Civil War, on both sides. The war had been no opera, 
was time to go home. He’d promised to show the Americail 
library, after dinner^ 


tCrr etoie $wmging down the street at a good 
aware of the sunlight and all that it shone on. She 
a shopping-bag, and felt like singing as she walkedi.''||Si 
opposite the alley called Penas de Juan, the Casa Aguirre 
to emerged from behind the nearer houses on the Sam6 
of the street She saw the window of her own bedroont, 
the second floor then Bel’s then the other guest-rooS^ 
empty now Cesar’s and Doha Teresa’s rooms were on the otjt^ 
side of the passage up theie The high wall would hide tlMf* 
garden and all the ground floor of the big house until she 
level with the tall wrought-iron gates The garden was very 
green and the formal flower-beds veiy beautiful, because Pedfjl^ 
worked seven days a week from dawn till dusk in the sun, Undet 
a battered straw liai like a cart horse’s, for twenty dollars d 
month 

Beyond the Casa Aguirre the narrow street curved away 
between the houses, but so gradually that she could see the last 
houses on the outside of the curve, and they were two hundred 
yards away Beyond them the yellow earth began, sloping 
gradually up into rolling hilK co\ercd with olive groves Three 
miles away a tower stood alone on a bare knoll, and to the right 
of It a curve of road lay like a loop of white rope across the hill. 
This was the Calle de.los Obispos the Slr«.ct of the Bishonsj 
where the houses ended it became the Cam ' > de Roldan - 
Roland’s Road, the road to the beautiful Valley of Roldan th *t 
Bel was always telling hei about, and the Pyrenees Once, from 
the window at the end of the third floor p issage, where the 
tjervants lived, she had seen snow along the crest-hne. 

There was a small, chipped, blue enamel plate beside the 
gate, with the number 9^ on it in white figuies One half of the 
tall gate was open, and she walked in, swinging her shopping- 
bag Soap, bicad, half a kilo of the slnng-like pasta called 
fideos, half a dozen boxes of matches 

In the kitchen she found Juana the cook and Elofsa the 
sitting huddled side by side at the huge, scrubbed table, a pape^ 
backed book between them Juana was fori and thin, dallt: 
Ags round her eyes, a widow, Elofsa had a small nose aiml 



site SC^bWd wd 

a wetu&d Kttle bird. ^ ^ 
l^t hter imrchascs on the table, and asfced, filing, *Wha 
reading?* 

Jnana turned the book over to show the cover 
% Was titled Esmeralda^ and there was a garish picture of £ 
^BfelVant girl holding open the door of a great mansion, and i 
looting man of unbelievable beauty standing in th^f opening 
Staring at t»ie girl, transfixed, and behind him the shape o 
a huge chrome-gleaming automobile. 

*It’s a beautiful story,’ Juana sighed. She peered into the 
shopping-bag. ‘Thank you, senorita. How much did you paj 
f6r the soap ?’ 

^Five pesetas a bar,’ Kit said. 

Juana nodded gloomily. ‘That’s right I suppose he knew i1 
hasn’t worth trying to cheat.’ 

Elofsa looked up. ‘Senouta Bel says you are going to watch 
tht pasco with her this evening Is it tiue'^’ She giggled cheer- 
jfillly, hardly waiting for Kit’s reply before she rattled on. ‘Trn 
going. I shall wear my blue dress.’ 

*You’ll see your novio"^’ Kit asked She had not been in the 
house an hour before Eloi'sa had told her about her boy friend, 
a shop assistant called Pacito — how clever, how passionate, how 
strong he was. 

Now the girl tossed her head ‘Him ? Pooh, no. 1 shan’t look 
at him. What is an American with three stripes, and one across 
the top, like this ?’ 

^Technical sergeant ’ she said. 

‘How much does a technical sergeant earn?’ the girl asked 

quickly. 

Kit said, ‘About twelve thousand pesetas a month.’ 

‘Mi madre, es fantastico ! A sergeant, twelve thousand ! . . . 
You will laugh at the pasco, senorita. It is very dull, old- 
fashioned. The boys make rude remarks about us if we allow 
i^ange boys to speak to us, even. One day they will find out 
that times have changed, BV// show them. Do you think the 


sergeant has a car of his own ?’ 

Juana said roughly, ‘Don’t bother the young lady with^lilly 
questions. The sooner you get married, the safer for youjp-^ 
for the boys?’ IJloisa said. ^ 


lCi|r iissc was imso^iokw 

> 4<1 ^05^4 beltef kav© the bouse bdTore ei;^ ^ 

Her bedroom had a huge old-fashioned ring: Ipll 

door. Inside it was cool and very dark, for the metal 
were folded across the single tall window and the curtains Ifviffe 
drawn She opened the curtains, pushed back the shutters^^ nM 
stood in the window looking out over the city 

To the*lcit, atop the using rows of houses, was the cathedral. 
To the right, as far to the right as she could see unless she leaned 
out was the topmost row of the Mooiish tfrclies of the bul}^ 
line In the centre, but much farther off, past the slope of the 
city and across the river, were the twin water towers on theit 
tall stilts, of Mcdma West and Medina East Air Bases Between 
and under those ihr^c — the dome and sword, the Mooiish 
arches, and ♦he watei towers — lay the ochre city of Medina 
Lejo, with manv rools, and washing hanging high across the 
streets, and lar on she co ild see a woman in black leaning 
out of a window to look down into a hidden alley 

She turned back into the loom and thought This is really 
Spain The room was bic and square and high, the floor of wide 
oak panels, the vs alls of plain, fine-cut stone There was very 
little fuiniturc beyond the necessities and nothing at all of fnlU 
or dccoiations, except a ^ irgin hanging over the head of the 
high old-fashioncd bed, and on the wall to the left of the win- 
dow, a dirk oil paintinn of a young man in caily eighteenth- 
century costume He^at at a desk with a quill pen in his hpnd, 
and stared at her with a surprised look Don Altonso 
great-great-gn at-great-grandfather He had a lesemblance U> 
Cesai about him, and Kit had loiind hciself tinning her back 
to the picture when she undressed She did so now, smiling, 
as she began to change 

An hour later, at Bel’s side, she was walking through the 
narrow streets behind the cathedral on hei way to watch 
the pasco Here were the little bars with sanded floors Here, 
on the marble couiUei tops wcrcthc fish— small shiimps and big 
shrimps, ordinary prawns and huge dark red ones crayfish apd 
lobsters, almejas and mussels, oysters and snails, squid and octo- 
pus, small shan>spined lancostinos, cigalas and red cangrejos^ 
del rio There was the house jutting out into a street that had 
everywhere else been recently widened The old gentleman who 



j/ccwrier of the Cathedral Square, the Plaza San Marco» . 
Aaeo began, and it was called that because in it took place 
arade of the young people of the city, the paseo. Kit 
^ /..it well, because it was on the main route from the base 

fiiij&e J^laza t-.nd because, at this upper end, it was lined with the 
ftfe.-quality-goods stores in Medina. From here it sloped down, 
for over a quarter of a mile, to another square, the 
Plaza del Mercado. Beyond the Mercado were the railroad 
lirackis, and then the New Bridge across the Milagro River — 
□i^ 'b^ause it was built in 1704 to replace the Roman bridge 
^^stroyed in the floods of that year ; but the ruined Roman arches 
spanned half the river, three hundred yards downstream. 
'^^The Paseo consisted of two narrow carriageways split by a 
(j^oad central mall. Three ranks of sycamore trees marched all 
way down the mall, as far as the Mercado. T he sycamores 
wipie trimmed square and Hat on top, and under them, in the 
failing light and the dust, a great crowd of people walked up 
down. 

^,,.JBel said, ‘We arc going to the Cafe Madrid. They have an 
upstairs room where it is all right for us to sit.’ 
i'i.In the cafe they sat^at an upstairs window, with milk shakes, 
^ong two or three obviously engaged couples who look no 
gptice cither of them or of the parade going on in the wide 
ftypnue below. 

•/‘rKit sucked at her milk shake and watched with interest. 
jP^ade was the right word. The girls walked one way round the 
the men the other. All were in twos and threes and larger 
Under the central rank of clipped sycamores there were 
facing outwards, and on them older women sat comfort- 
with baby carriages and babies, and there were some 
^ples holding hands, and an old man reading a newspaper. 
If'^fipyou see a man and a girl actually walking round together,’ 
said, ‘that means they’re engaged, or at least going . , , 
jfifciipg . . 

‘Steady,’ Kit said. 

-So, if she wanted to walk in the paseo, she’d have to wall 
Bill. If she walked alone, that was a way of annotmdtt( 




1 

Tro p^^derk wei*e fescinatte^ , . . two 
a pony tail, both with high heels and dress 
across their fannies. Big fannies, too In front Of 
girls abreast, then two, then four. One of them was 

Dark glasses, dark glasses all the way, though the stm 
down an6 it was getting dark. Most of the men wore 
coats hung on their shoulders, the sleeves dangling. Eveiy 
and then a young man would remove his glasses and give 
girl a burning, direct stare as he passed That look meant 
At home, it would be a flagrant insult. But then, at homc^ tW 
man would stop and whistle, or say something that would sta3r| 
the process ol tinning the look into action Here . . . nothitig. 
She could just see I indy’s dry grin when she tried to explain 
this to him’ 

Now two tallci iiicn were walking slowly up the centre maU* 
Surely they were Americans And one of them was Mastet^ 
Sergeant Olmbacher, wearing black shoes, well-cut gaberdkile 
slacks and tan coat 

‘Look,’ she said ‘There’s Sergeant Olmbacher. There, sitting 
down now, right opposite us He was sitting be>ond me at the 
corrida Well, I must say I never thought hc"d walk up and down 
m the paseo looking for girls 1 suppose we’ll see Bill Lockntan 
next . . .’ 

She turned to Bel, hughing cheerfully Bel’s face was pale an4 
woebegone, and she was twisting a handkerchief in her 

‘Why, Bel, whatever’s the matter *7’ she asked ‘You lod> m 
if you’d seen a ghost ’ 

Bel whispered, ‘kit how can >ou forgive me*^ I pretended 
a little ... 1 mean 1 pretended to like you more lhan I did, and 
now 1 really do, and 1 feel awful . .’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about Kit asked gently,. 
‘Are you sure you wouldn’t like to go home, and talk about it 
there?’ 

‘No’ Not until the end of the paseo This is the only time! 
can even see him these days ’ 

‘Who?’ Kit asked 

‘Pete. Sergeant Olmbacher.’ 

Kit cried, ‘What?’ 




;|Heiip|.'W yiO lii^/ 

bdow many more Americans had joined the crowd, 
vj^ojifr brfive, including two Negroes, were sitting outside a cafe 
jiiC$jp|>6site, beer glasses in front of them. Some were walking in 
Tmi^'jpaseo itself — crew cut or sporting as much of a Presley hair- 
;cut.as the U.S.A.F. would permit, chewing gum, smoking thin 
,^gars, all yo^mg and loose-slouching in their v/alk, mdVing like 
•a fresh, riffling breeze in the dark parade. 

: Kit said quietly, ‘Well, tell me about it, if you want to — not 
if you don’t. Wc’rc both past the age of consent.’ 

^Consent? Oh no, there is nothing like that . . . has been 
aqthing. I love him. I will tell you. He came here a year ago, 
and he has a car, of course. A black Dodge ... I had borrowed 
CSsar’s car. He had just taught me how to drive it, but that time 
i^Jhad taken it without permission, because he was not here. He 
;Was fighting in Almeda. But it broke down on the way back 
friom the farm where 1 had gone. It just coughed and stopped, 
:fi^e miles out in the country.’ 

Her voice faltered and Kit saw that Olmbacher, on the bench, 
glanced up at the window where they were. Bel slowly 
-Imsed her handkerchief and held it in her hand. Olmbacher 
Ibofced away. 

'v 'Bel said distractedly, ‘That is all . . . or nearly all. Have you 
been in love?’ ' 

.*You didn’t give the slightest sign at the corrida,’ Kit said. 

‘That is what hurts so much . . . The car was broken down 
,^d he came along. He stopped and asked if he could help me. 
i said^ Please. I felt very shy already. He looked under the hood, 
iuid then he looked at me, right in the eyes, and he said, “There 
-fe water in your carburettor,” and I — we, fell in love.’ 

Kit let out a sudden snort of laughter and Bel looked at her 
itj^roachfuUy. 

'^It is not funny. Kit,’ she said. 

Kit quickly touched the other’s hand. ‘I know it isn’t, and I 
sorry . , . but it was rather sudden, you must admit.’ 

‘He was there half an hour, fixing it,’ Bel said indignantly. 

,^11tat’s plenty of time,’ Kit said seriously. She felt forty and 
widowed. 

Bd said, ‘It was tru6, though, and we both knew it at once 
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Ipiew.’ She united dud blushed. Olmbtu^r And 

ap and moved away. Bel turned her back to the winajhW> 

was a year ago. In all that time I have seen him alone 

SIX times, when I have slipped away when I was supposed^ hi^ 

doing something else — shopping, visiting a friend . . .* 

‘And t);iis time Kit asked 

‘This IS not alone This much we can have more often. Hi? 
slipped me a note as we were leaving the corrida * 

‘Boy, am I blind ’’ Kit said ‘But the other meetings, what do 
you do about them, where do ^ou go*^’ 

‘He waits for me m a room abovu Rafael the blind cobbler*? 
shop in the Calle I ope de Vega Rafael knows, but no one el^e 
docs 1 wenty times Pete has waited foi me there and I have not 
been able to come And, when we do, we hold hands, and talk 
of the futuic ^Hien we shall be m iriicd, and ’ 

‘But what's stopping you ^ Why don’t you tell your mother# 
and have her invite him to the house‘s’ 

‘AsergLcint^’ Bel said despaiiinglv ‘A mechanic^ ThaPs what 
he is and that's what he is aoing to be when he returns — ^when 
ue return to Huron Comers Huron Cornets ^c^^ York Itisby 
the shore of I al e Ontario, he says The Hui ons are Indians, but 
there aren't an> thcic now But of course >ou know all this . . P 
Kit said slowly T wouldn’t think Dona lercsa would mmd 
so much as you think, about him be ng i mcchanie Besides, he 
IS rather special AlDof us on the base know him, and we all 
think he’s the nicest man there ’ 

‘Rwdlly ^ How wonderful^’ Bel said ‘He is’’ 

‘1 don’t think anyone coaid obiect to him after they’d met 
him,’ Kit said 

Bel said, ‘Cesar could and he will ’ 

Kit began, ‘But what 

‘He is the head of the famil>,’ Bel said T would be very 
unhappy without his permission ’ 

Kit said, ‘Surely, he won’t object once he’s met Pete, and 
when he’s seen that only Pete can make you happy ’ 

‘Happy*?’ Bel muttered ‘Cesar thinks there aie more irnpor- 
tant things in the world than happiness fliLic arc ideals, dut^ 
to follow, at whatever cost He never fo jets that we wesre 
marquises once, leaders of Spam Cesar says it is our responsi- 







^0n c&ange 'ia $^%ii for/ie^ 0|t9t fi$>fi 
SI, “'some Agaitre has been &mdmg m the wm^. 
iave murdered us, townspeople burnt us in effigy, 
i ided to get rid of us, even the Church has excommuni- 
IW. An Aguirre knows better than any cardinal, than the 
Father himself, what is right. Aguirres don’t bend, they 
break . . Cesar would rather kill me than see me marry an 
rican mw. Aanic. Don’t ever let him know, or guess.’ 
thought struck Kit and she asked, ‘Is Pete a Roman 
CSuholic?’ 

I /Oh yes,’ Bel exclaimed. ‘Otherwise, 1 could not dream of 
TOWrying him. His family were from Bavaria, and went to the 
United States a hundred years ago ’ 

"Utit stared wondcnngly out of the window Bel was wrong 
(tbput C^sar, surely"^ She regarded him as though he were a 
VSptprian father, but he was only twenty-six, and a matador, 
a musician, and an artist . . . 

^ The girls down there, with the pony tails and the wiggling 
ftonies and the spike heels, prinked along as tirelessly as ever. 
^ bunch of airmen had fallen in alongside some others, prob- 
ably Eloisa’s row. Sure enough The airmen were obviously 
talking about the girls, and the girls were giggling at each other. 
3Che young Spanish men, going the other way, stated with poker 
fyc&s, and passed on ' 

Bel was seeing nothing. ‘ITie last time we met alone ’ she 

ssaid, ‘ — It was nearly a month ago — Pete said he wasn’t going to 
tolerate it any more If I couldn’t think of a way to get Cesar’s 
dad my mother’s permission, we would elope . . .’ 

*And would you ?’ Kit asked. 

After a long hesitation Bel said, ‘Yes, if Pete said T was to. 
But if only I could see him more often, so that we had time to 
tJdnk, I could make him understand that we must be patient 
^ , . Now, we meet for an hour at the most, and for forty-five 
pidnutes of that time we cannot think of anything, but only look 
Ht each other, and then it is time to go, and nothing has been 
decided. You kno^^.’ 

^ t know? Kit thought. Do T? To have a love so big that it 
your whole life, and simply blotted out doubt and selfish-^ 
and worry about personal freedom, personal aims. If tb&t 



tove, with the sex there but held back. 

‘Will you help us Bel whispered. ‘That was why T 
you to stay with us — my first reason, I mean. Please! ft’$ _ 
like getting out of prison only to talk to you. I swear not a 
in the world knows, except Rafael, and now you.’ 

‘Of course I’ll help,’ Kil said slowly. 

‘Oh, thank you, 1 can’t tell you . 

‘But wait a minute I’m not sure what’s the best way 
doing It ’ 

She fell silent, staring out into the street If she helped ftdl 
in her intrigue, she would be accepting responsibility for th# 
consequences Responsibility again, and she’d just walked out 
of the base and the house and away from Bill and her family* 
She felt a Sjjiali "puit of annoyance against Bel. 

The problem was to see that Bel found happiness She really 
need not worry about Pete Olmbacher’s suitability, or anything 
like that — it would be an impertinence on her part She must 
assume that Bel really loved him, and that her happiness lay 
in being his wife She looked at the girl and said suddenly, ‘You 
haven’t slept with him"' Really"^ 1 think 1 have to know.’ 

Bel said earnestly, ‘1 swear by the Holy Mother that I havd 
not, nor with anyone else I am a virgin ’ 

Kit said a little awkwardly, ‘Well, Tm not I asked because H 
really does mean a lot The man was awful really, but for g, fqjw 
weeks I was absolutely infatuated 1 couldn’t see anything wr. 
with him ’ 

Bel said, ‘Of course 1 want to You mean, am I being 
earned away"^ I don’t think so Really, I am sure I am ncrt» 
though I suppose I have been specially thiilled because this is 
the hist time, the veiy first, that 1 ever felt an>thing at all-^ 
though of course 1 know how to flirt like a young lady — and it 
is quite overwhelming to have a man, and a man like Pete, who 
loves you so much ’ 

‘And meeting him above a blind cobbler’s doesn’t make him 
any less exciting,’ Kit said dryly. 

‘No . . . Oh, 1 see what you mean No, i do not see mysdtf 
m an Andalusian maiden meeting a bandit lover by moonbghtt 
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^ Pfete*s childitM.'' 

}kj53w let me think what’s the best thing to do/ 

^ so much more experienced than 1 am/ Bel said, 
^,*yci8/ Kit said grimly. ‘Much.’ And, she added to herself 
al^O'fiO much more uncertain. ‘Shall we go now?’ 

She was thinking of Bel’s problem while they paid the check 
lt!hd went down the stairs. As soon as they stepped on to the side* 
"yn^k anothci distraction took her mind oft' it. Something wa? 
^ifeAppening to the paseo. It was falling into confusion as the 
‘patade of women piled up behind one row of three pert girls 
^Who could not move because three American airmen hac 
'Stopped in front of them. The men were bowing with exag- 
jgerated sweeps of the hand. Clear across the carriageway Kii 
could hear the one in the middle, a big darkly handsome Italiar 
boy — ‘Ma’am, do us the honour of having a milk shake with us 
Batido? Con us. Aw, c’mon, our dogs are barking, we’ve beer 
lyalking round here so long.’ He held up one fool and barkec 
plaintively. 

More Americans strolled up, laughing. Bel muttered, ‘Those 
girls are seamstresses. They do not have a good reputation . . 
Those poor boys! Loo'k, look! They are going with them!’ 

The disorder in the pasco increased. The three girls wen 
defiantly off with the airmen, towards the wood and glass anc 
copper fa<^ade of the'Cafe Texas, across the street. 

Bel said excitedly, ‘Eloisa’s going too, with her friends! She’! 
not a bad girl.’ 

*She likes men though,’ Kit murmured. 

Bel said, ‘And money and bright shiny things . . . but wher 
she goes, and her friends, that makes it different. That’s revolt. 

Everyone had stopped moving. The Spanish young men wen 
gathered in groups under the sycamores. Some pretended no 
^ to see what was happening. Some stared after the half-dozer 
girls who had gone with Americans. Outside the Texas then 
were already twenty airmen drinking milk shakes, and nov 
others were bringing Eloisa and her friends, like trophies. A1 
^ the airmen stood up politely. 

A young Spaniard stalked past in the middle of the carriage 
' , way. Opposite the Texas he turned his head and called politch 
"'.ftnd distinctly, *Que till, puticas?'* Two Guardia Civil marchec 







sutf-^maeVm«'-gun slung. On the other #ide of iht mOU vm 

of the grey-and-red Armed Police, looking anxious. 

*What did that man say'^’ Kit asked 
' ‘‘How’s it going, little whores We had better go hotno.'^ 
Kit noticed Olmbacher and his friend walking slowly tip the 
central mall. Keeping level with them She muttered to Bel, 
‘Don’t looi. now, but we’re being followed ’ She motioned with 
her head 

Bel looked, and quickly away ‘He won’t let •me come to any 
harm Perhaps if there were a hght, a bad not, he could rescue 
me and lake me home Cesar would have to n rognise Inm . ,* 
She sighed Kit said nothing Heroics weren’t going to help 
here Patience, common sense, and a little reasonableness would 
do it Those, nd an admission that Bel ought to be free to find 
her own happ)»^^ss 1 hey were crossine the Pla/a now, passing 
the statue ol the same and ihe defiant bull They turned into 
the Callc de los Obispos The narrow streets lui king to i ight and 
left were not naniw-d a^t^i pretty Elm or Maple, but spoke of 
the binding ever-picscnt chains of hi tory, of strong, strange 
mdiMduals -Santa Teresa on the right, Caudillo on the left, 
Conlrabandistas on the ii^ht, Puias dc Juan 

Common sense‘s A iitlic reasonableness'^ Prcedoiii'^ Happi- 
ness*? There wasn’t a street m the city named for anything tp 
do with freedom, or happiness 
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At half-past ten, twenty minutes after thev had finished dinner, 
Kit was sitting in the smaller drawing-room, reading Dofla 
Teresa was knitting i biown sweater She knitted most of the 
time, always sweaters or socks, for the Society ol the Ladies 
of San Marco During the festivities of San Marco, they would 
be distributed to the poor of Medina, m readiness for the bitter '' 
Aragonese winter. 

Bel also was reading, but Kit noticed that she turned the 
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/Q, they were bhnd. DoRa Tejfe^, 4t 
nd decided to say nothing until B4 
as probably too busy, and an3rway he 
sed himself with a word, immediately 
T to the library 

Teresa might be thought of as a sort of 
who mustn’t be allowed to see anything underhand 
SpOtUally going on, but who would accepi the result once it was 
A the open, and might then become an ally The enemy was 
'"^iCfear, because he was the head of the house, and old-fashioned. 
L^lesr own part was to arrange more meetings with Pete Olm- 
i^lUiher. That shouldn’t be too difficult, but . . . this was a 
fetttange, new world It was not like the reality of the twentieth 


^ IM^tury, but like renaissance drama, complete with dark-visaged 
'^Jn'Others to be circumvented, rope ladders to be affixed to upper 
' Widows, cloaks and swords Cesar had a sword, and actually 
'’%i$ed It. That alone practically pushed common sense out of the 
^^^dow. 

^ She wished she could see it plain and simple, the way Bel 
f»iboUght she could because she was twenty-two and not a virgin. 
^ had secretly dumped a load of responsibility on her, and 
c^ldso a sense of duty towards all of them — including Cesar If 
C^ar Were an American elder brother he’d have said, basically, 
» tl^t Bel’s love life was no damn concern of his, that she was an 
^Independent human being, she’d got to lead her own life, and 
was free to find her own happiness But he wasn’t and he 
fjafjftdn’t, and so no one was free — all were interlocked with each 
'^pfber . • . He was nice, in a faintly distant way, friendly enough 


Jtajd tembly polite. If he would just stop being so damned pohte 
would come to life. So far, he impressed her as a rather 
^l^jttiking painting — a VeUzquez, not demonic enough for a Goya 
' the personification of the Soul of Spam He kept changing: 

, HOW he stood with sword and suit of hghts in a circle of blood 
sand, now sat like a grandee in his library, now hke 
^wSiTtago, in hiS'-Hispano . . . And here she was, turning over 
[Images as distractedly as Bel, so if someone were surreptitiously 
^i^ehing her might they conclude that she too was in love? 

was a knock on the door and the ‘man’ came m. Butler 
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ia seflorita atnericana* 

. Kit put down her book and got up. Dona Teresa 
liead and said, ‘Octavio, are you so stupid that you 
remember Sefiorita Fremantle’s name for an hour on end?^^ 
T can remember it,’ Octavio said. T can’t pronounce it 
should marry Don Alfonso Gonzalez Zuluago de Alcubierre J 
Tardienta. That would be easier.’ He was holding open the dpOi 
for her; closed it carefully behind her, and folloWd her into tht 
hall. He jerked his head at the telephone and went away. 

Kit picked up the receiver and held it to her ear. "Allpr sl?:C 
screamed. ^Ac/ui Sefiorita F remantle. Di^a^’' 

‘Senorita Fremantle ?’ Her father’s voice at the other end was 
clear and close. ‘Why . . , Kit, it’s mef I’m speaking English,' 
Kit lowere*^ ' oice ‘Hullo. Dad How arc you*^’ 

‘Fine, fine. Listen, this jota competition next Satuiday. It’s 
supposed to be a big thing in the life of the city, a great folklore 
event, and you know what, I can’t find out where or when, 
exactly, it’s going to be held. A week ahead and no one seems 
to know. Can you beat it"^ . . . Can >ou find out‘^’ 

‘Bel told me. It’s going to be in the Plaza San Marco. Wi 
have a team in it ’ 

‘We? We don’t.’ 

‘Oh, 1 mean the Aguirrcs. Men and women from the farms 
out at Saldavega . . . K*starts after dinner.’ 

‘After whose dinner?’ her father shouted. ‘Well, now I 
put something on the bulletin boards This is the kind of thiui^ 
our boys ought to sec if they want to understand Spam.’ 
‘What if they don’t she asked. 

‘What‘S 1 can’t hear you . . .’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Oh. Listen, I’ve an idea. Kit. It’s a sort of home and awaj 
double-header — a fair here on the base and a fiesta in the chy 
We throv' the base open one Saturday and have a real American- 
style shindig — softball, baseball, swimming, sideshows, a bam 
dance . . . We’ll elect a Spanish girl queen of that. Then thi 
iltext Saturday, the city will have a fiesta, see, »md procession^ 
^dancing in the streets and so on, and they’ll elect an American 
queen of that , . . How’s that strike you ? It’s still in tlw 
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she said dubiously* The events during the 
evening had not been encouraging. ‘What does any- 
say 7* 

> *I haven’t talked to anyone else yet, except the colonel, of 
4|^urse. He’s not so sure, but he’s willing to hear more. But 
we^ve got to do something, and he knows it. We’re getting 
fouled up the Spanish and us — that Armlet being stolen, the 
B^52s balling up the bullfight . . 

‘And the pas^eo,’ she said. 

' ‘What’s that?’ he said. ‘1 haven’t heard about that.’ 

She told him briefly what had happened. At the end — ‘It’s 
getting faster,’ he said soberly. ‘If we don't do something . . . 
We’ve got to take risks to grab their attention and hold it on to 
the selling point — that we’re ordinary people, the same as them. 
We’ve got to break that downward line on the graph. You talk 
to C&ar, and get his opinion about the double-header, his 
frank, honest opinion, eh?’ 

‘I’ll try,’ she said. ‘He’s not very easy to talk to, you know.’ 

Her father said, ‘Well, try. Kit . . . Peggy sends her love. 
She’s on a bridge jag at the Hills’ . . . How’s everything? No 
jelly-achcs yet? . . , O.K. . . . Bye now.’ 

‘Good night. Ham.’ 

She hung up the receiver slowly. The double-header sounded 
’athcr risky. It might turn out to be a good idea, the sort of 
eye-patch’ that Dad was always quotiiig as a stroke of genius. 
8ut selling shirts wasn’t the same as getting Americans and 
Spaniards to live together in peace. If people laughed at the 
jye-patch ads, or resented them, they would still remember 
be name and buy the shirts. There, failure was for no one to 
xolice. Here, that sort of failure might be success. 

She was standing in the middle of the hall. Soon it would be 
xedtime. She ought to talk to C^sar tonight, if she could* 
Tomorrow, heaven knew where he’d disappear to. He never 
innounced where he was going, or when he was coming back, 
Hte’d told her she could use the library whenever she wanted, 
ladn’t he ? She might go there now, to get a book to read in bed. 

She went into the drawing-room and picked up her book, 
rigarettes and matches. She said, ‘I’m going to get another book, 
then I’m olT to bed. Good night, Dona Teresa. Goodnight, 
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^ Sbe was out in the hall again, moving quickly al 6 nft (ti 0 
passage, her loafers clacking on the worn stone floor. 
the Men’s Department of the house, Doha Teresa had 
only half smiling. ‘We women only go there on invitation.* > 

She walked more slowly The first door on the left was the 
small office where Cesar dealt with the management of the 
properties and estates, helped by a part-time secretary. Next 
was the library. The door was solid oak, m large square 
plaques She knocked Cesar’s voice said, *Adclantef" and she 
went in. 

She stopped short ‘Oht Fm sorry ’ Another man was with 
Cesar Cesar was sitting at the small desk in the corner, under 
the portrait of himself in his bull-ring traje dc luces The other 
man was leanmg against the wall, a cigarette drooping from 
his lowci hp T’ ^‘rf'iich windows were open 

She rccovcicd hcrsclf ‘1 hope I’m not distuibing you I just 
came to get a book to icad in bed ’ 

The man stood a\va> from the vail, and Cesar said, ‘This 
gentleman is Jose, in> bullfighting agent— apodcrado You may 
have noticed him at the conida ’ 

Jose took his cigarette ftom his hp and gave her a short bow. 
This was the man vith the blue suede shoes and the Broadway 
manner Her eyes stiayed down — yes he was v caring the same 
shoes, and the same sharp, pin-stripcd suit, ra+her dirty blue 
shut and loudly patterned tie Perhaps he didn’t ha\e any other 
clothes 

^Encantado,'" the man said ‘You Ihrev the maestro a big 
carnation ’ 

‘I did,’ she said ‘Well, I’ll ]ust get my book ’ She turned 
away This was a nuisance Now sbe voaldn’t be able to talk 
to Cesai 

Cesar said, ‘In a minute 1 will help you choose one Josefs 
just going Wc have been discussing my next appearance in the 
nng.’ He spoke in Spciiiish, and she guessed that Jose could not 
speak English ‘Jose is annoyed with me for damaging my wrist 
in such a detailed way ’ 

‘For SIX weeks t shall have to hang around dus putrid city,* 
Josd said. ‘The rest of the cuadnlla will go to their homes. 
Gordito will eet fatter than ever. The Bull of San Marco 
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le rete tbe stub of his cigarette, Which had gone ouJt* 
,^ aoJce from the cheap black tobacco and neaf-brovm paper 
' hcrl4 and familiar. Cesar smoked the same brand. 3o$& 
to C6sar — ‘You’d better take some exercise, man, or 
get the horn where it hurts. They always have Martos 
at S?n Marco.’ 

Cisar ollered her a cigarette from his pack and, when she 
^Nsfhsed, lit one for himself, one-handed. He said, T shall. I shall 
out of the plaster by Saturday. After that I shall go to the 
diiffs of Rolddn and get some exercise there, the same as I do 
before the season begins. 1 shall play the calves at Saldavega. 
Arid you ?’ 

Jose sneered. ‘Man, what exercise do T need? Sending tele- 

S Ams to hotels for this cuadnlla and keeping that wreck of a 
ispano of yours going is enough exercise for me . . . Don 
C^sar is an expert m all the useless arts, sehonta. He can do any- 
tiling, as long as it’s old, Spanish, and produces nothing, or — 
better still — destroys something. He can kill a bull on his feet or 
^r^oneando, write a pasodoble, play the guitar, iide a horse, and 
imta bullet in a mountain goat’s eye at two hundred paces. In 
Other words, he is a parasite ... If you’re going to be a parasite, 
than, why not do something that’s popular Why don’t you take 
't^Toofball? You could make a great centre half. Bullfighting’s 
4ead, and you know it.’ • 

*Spain lb rotting away,’ Cesar said with sudden sharpness. 
‘Football, rock-and-roll — anything, as long as it’s cheap, easy, 
gnd safe. They’d sell their Faith for a rise in pay.’ 

^ ‘So would you,’ Jose said, ‘if you were starving, like most of 
Slhem.* 

would not,’ Cesar said quietly. 

The apoderado pulled angrily at his cigarette. ‘No, you’re 
bright You would not. That’s why you’re the only torero pot 
principios in history. That’s why we shall have to have another 
leivil war in Spain before anything gets changed. And you know 
nAat side you’M find me on . . . and, man, I don’t want to put a 
b^jilet in your tnpes, but you understand, at long range, you 
togf be difficult to recognise.’ 

‘I shall wear my black traje de luces,’ Cdsar said with A 
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*Ceftaittly . . . I’ll he about. You know where 'to 'gi6t|i^P 
you Want me. Take care of that wrist. Go carefully at 
understand? I’ll get the cuadrilla back here two, thredlsfi® 
before the fight, if I can drag Gitano off that girl and Oofi^ 
out of the kitchen at the Homos . . . Good night, senoritit A 
pleasure.’ • ^ 

He stepped out through the french windows, and his thi|9 
shoes crunched away, quick and nervous, on (he gravel. ^ 
The sound died. A truck ground past in the street, and it Waa 
again silent Kit said, ‘Did he really mean what he was saying, 
about a civil war? And what is a torero por principles?* 

Cesar looked at her curiously ‘Mean it*^ Of course he diC 
He’s an anarchist A toiero por pnncipios is '‘a bullfighter on 
principle” . . Don’t you want to sit down 

She sat down carefully in one of the straight -backed chairs. 
The cigarette smoke drifted up in front of Cesar’s dark ey^s, 
He said, ‘Everything Jose said is true In twenty years there wUl 
be no more running of the bulls We will all be playing footbaH 
— what you call soccer — and perhaps baseball in the summer. 
The only thing that can save bullfighting, or the jota, or any 
traditional thing, is for someone to prohibit them.’ 

She said, ‘You said Spam was going rotten Do you really 
mean that 

He said, ‘Yes We hcxl a way of life in Spain which was based 
on each man being independent and different Nothing 
be mass-produced because no one wanted exactly the same 
anyone else A man had nothing but his freedom and he could 
say, Apenas podemos existir, pero sabemos vzvir — We can hardly 
exist, but we know how to live Now he wants to eat three times 
a day and have a television set and a car, like America. To get 
them he’ll have to serve the machines and fit his way of life to 
theirs. The jota and the sardana and the flamenco will die. 
There’ll be no more bagpipes in Galicia or guitars in Andalusia, 
except as music-hall turns, and no one will wear alpargatas oi 
fajas or C6rdoban hats. A crowd in Gij6n will look the same as 
one in Granada, and both the same as a crowd in Manchesterol 


Buffalo — the same trousers, coats, shirts, dressc-s — all screami^ 
ib^ their own Septimos to win the league title.’ ^ 



suMenly and looked at her almd^ imWOtwily, ds 
for his outburst, but all he said» in a wiy 
^Septimos is Medina's football team. The Seventh, 
^ll^lped after the legion. Nicknamed also Gemina — that was the 
^^feventh Legion’s name.’ 

He was giving her an opportunity to change the subject, but 
' she didn’t want to. His point of view was fascinatinj^ and kind 
of helpless She said hesitantly, ‘But, Cesar, you eat three times 

day. Don t you think everyone ought to?’ 

^At what pricf ?’ he said. ‘For your virtue, would you ? Some 
yould. They arc called whores. For your freedom, would you? 
^ Some would. They are called slaves . . . But in fact most of the 
world has accepted slavery and the rest is eager to, slavery to 
ihe machine, to the mass market, to communism or democ- 
racy. I do not believe in democracy, nor docs any Spaniard at 
all, without any exception. Authority or anarchy — that is the 
Spanish choice, and anarchy only means that each man ts his 
own final authority. 1 would like that best, for myself — but 
there would be no more Spain ... 1 am boring you. Let me get 
a book.* He jumped up abruptly. 

She cried, ‘No, please! ... 1 v/ant to Icara.’ 

Cesar said, T know. It is a very flattering American trait. It 
enables the most ignorant of foreigners to become professors.’ 
He sat down slowly and lit another cigarette. ‘The other night, 
in here, you were inlercstcd too, weren’t you ? When 1 showed 
you the books.’ 

‘Of course I was,’ she said. ‘Why do you sound surprised? 
Do you think women are too stupid to appreciate books ?’ She 
smiled at him. This was the man who held Bel’s fate in his 
hands. She would start at once to disabuse him of the idea chat 
all women were silly, fluffy things who needed looking after. 
Besides, tonight he was speaking to her for the first time as 
though she were a person, and responding to her. His mouth 
Was twisted down now in a cynical grin, as he said, ‘Young 
ladies of your age are not usually enthralled by old books. 
American girls, in particular, don’t have that reputation. Did 
you do well at eollege?’ 

*Pretty well,’ she said. 

^ ^Because you wanted to learn. And where will your learning 
vniiV Will von teach Snanish literature in a collesc for 
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wmen ? Oyoin the experts in the State DepartmeiW, 

so much about the foibles of the backward tacts 1>cy0tx4 JfdJirl 

frontiers?’ 

She looked at him quickly Yes, the hint of a smile was 
there behind the taunt She said, ‘I don’t think you want 
foreigners to understand Spam ’ 

‘You may be right,’ he said, not smiling now. 

‘1 don’t expect the learning to take me anywhcie exactly,* 
she said slowly You couldn’t throw words out lightly with this 
man ‘1 expect it to make me something, someone better 
equipped to li\c fully, happily . ’ 

‘Lile, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’ he said ‘And yob 
have corre to Spain"^^ 

She looked at him for a lime v ithout speaking There was a 
lot lo be disuis-icd in ^\hat he had just said, but it would take 
weeks, and 1 ^«dn’t rcaUy undci stand precisely what he 
meant She might hnd out later 

She thoimht, instead that she would diaw him out on a 
subject nearer lo the problem particularly at hand She said, 
‘And of coarse 1 lu pc to get manied ’ 

He said, ‘It seems iather a waste of so muc’i education ’ 

She answeied firmly hut with a smile, ‘Oh, nonsCiise^ To me 
marriage is not an end in it’^cll, not something that turns me into 
a new person who is only one thing all the time, a wit^ J’ll still 
be a c’tizen, and a voter, won’t I'’ I’ll still eo to the thctitre and 
read books 1 11 still ct me Mamed women don’t spend 
whole time makire cakcN and having babies, at least nc 'U 
America What are they going to do and think about, the rest 
of the tunc'’’ 

‘In Amciica- bridge ' Cesar said 

‘You’re impossible,’ she said lightly but she tound herself 
blushing because at this \eiv minute her mother was playing 
bridge On the othci hand Grace Lindquist was probably 
stretching a caiuas in the guest-room at the back of the house 
which she had turmd into i studio And Mrs Hughes would be 
working for her PhD, so that she could tcaoh at HolUns 
College when GLorge got his next o\erscas posting 

‘You look quite bcautilul when your ten 'r gets the better 
of >ou,’ CesuF said He was on his feet, smiling openly. ‘Per- 
haps wc had beitei find a book now ’ Hl turned to the shelves* 
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htf6 tjie tt^s A^ttmk 
f4b5!^ you read ibe two side by sjde?’ 
fcaspearcl’ she said. 

*'^il;wfn^d slowly, the books in his right hand, ‘You don’t 
i?’ His tone was faintly contemptuous, as though he 
have added, I might have known. 
iot mu:?h,’ she said, 
said, You speak the language of the greatest artist, the 
(llreatest creator the world has ever known. You could under- 
i$^d him directly’ — he touched the books to his heart — 'not 
![|6®sened by the translation of a smaller mind . and you don’t 
WXfi him*^ Is this general in America? Or is it only >ou 
\ They were standing close, facing each other, the tall shelves 
M books on her right. Suddenly he had stepped out of the 
Winting, and become wholly real and alive She began to explain 
Itbopt Shakespeare, gesturing animatedly ... Of course the 
liinguage was gorgeous but the people, the situations, were out 
of date. Cesar cleared his throat, and she hurried to find a better 
yord — ^'Unrecognisable Untrue,’ she said Shakespeare was 
larger than life, any life Shakespearean men and women fell in 
love like diving over thousand-foot cliffs into a raging ocean, 
fiadt as it was when you wondered whether a man you liked 
pt^ferred you m blue or green They shouted their passion in 
4(3Wi$cating floods, 'and stabbed themselves or their women 
[^th jewelled daggers, and drank mead by the flagon and went 
'IroaSt^rmg and bawling in and out of inns and on and off horses. 
I She ended, her arms flung out in a strong gesture and the 
language flowing strong, her eyes sparkling 
Js Osar said, ‘You are saying that Shakespeare frightens yoil.’ 
' '^She thought quickly ‘Perhaps . . . Suppose I’d gone steady m 
bigh school with Hamlet? Suppose I was engaged to Othello? 
•(^CMildn’t that be frightening*^’ 

Oisar said, ‘1 wonder whether you are really frightened, or 
^ly think you ought to be. You have come to live with us, 
Sbaven’t you ?’ 

"^What’s that got to do with it*^’ she asked, puzzled 
He shrugged slightly. ‘Spam is Shakespearean The food is 

C hg-tastmg and strange to you Nothing is hygienic or 
i3ierate. People fed biz feelings, and kill each other for them* 
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Kave seen this from a distance, homogenised tod'| 
like your food — but you have come here.’ 

Staring into his eyes, very close, she could not think of i 
thing to say Perhaps he was right No, damn it, she’d cotp^i 
to shake off the last bonds of responsibility still weighing 1 
down, to* be free to find where happiness and life lay fof ! 

The cathedral clock tolled twelve heavy strokes. My 
she’d been in here over an hour She reachea out her hand I 
the books and said, T’ll take them ’ He handed them to 
without a word She said, T must go . . but, Cesar, there i$ ^ 
thing my father wanted me to mention to you ’ She told 
about the double-header, and ended, ‘What do you think? I 
mean, Dad\ anxious to have an honest opinion before he real|;^ 
starts to orp it ’ 

‘Has tie spoken to the mayor yct*^’ Cesar asked 
‘He wanted your private opinion fiist ’ 

Cesar said, ‘1 see The ma^or is an easy man to persuauw . * # 
T think it might be a good idea ’ 

‘But ’ Kit began She stopped. 

‘What'^’ 


‘Isn’t It rather, well, risky*? I haven’t been outside the base 
long, but already I wonder if we aren’t trying too hard, and . . ♦* 
Cesar interrupted her with sudden abruptness ‘Possibly. I 
can only tell you wha! 1 think — that it might be a great 
There is always the chance ol misunderstandings ’ ^ V 

Nov she had insulted him somehow He was unpredictable 
She said, awkwardly, ‘^^ell, thank you Good night ’ 

" He said ‘Good night You needn’t read the Shakespeare 
if you don’t want to ’ 

‘I know,’ she said ‘But I do Good night ’ 

‘Good night . 1 shouldn’t read tonight You look a little 
tired ’ 

‘I am, I suppose Well She smiled, and closed the doot 
gently behind her He was standing, iinmoving, by the shclv^is. 
looking at her She walked very slowly along the dark pass^ 
and up the stairs, wondering, testing, tryi’"*^ to pm down ^ 
emotions. 



said, ^Ves/ 

Freitoafitle, sir. Can lie come in for a second?* 

|®H[ve me ten minutes/ 

^Rijglit, sir/ 

Colonel Lindquist went on reading. The paper, a top-secret 
ll^jeHigence brief on Russian progress in air-to-air guided missile 
Sj^tems, cc aid not be put dow'n and taken up again at will. 

} In ten minutes he reached the end and sat back in bis chair, 
fiam Fremantle. He sighed. The job here was really too big for 
Ham; but on the other hand the only way a man could grow 
was in a job too big for him. Look at Harry Truman. Come to 
that, look at Kit, thinking she was avoiding responsibi'ity and 
hlStead walking into a post as unofiicial ambassador to Medina, 
besides her personal problems. Perhaps he’d been heartless to 
advise her to go; but he wouldn’t advise her differently if she 
came again. You had to leam some time that standing alone 
was the biggest responsibility of all. 

Major Fremantle came in, saluted and spoke ^^^th tight 
deliberation. ‘Colonel, someone’s knocked the b*P^ off the 
Bull of San Marco.’ 

Lindquist stared at him in astonishment and tlu^^brokc into 
a wide grin that suddenly made his face boyishl^Well now, 
as fine an introduction to a military conference as I’ve 
heard for some time.’ 

^Someone did it in the middle of the ni^ht, knocked them off 
with a sledge-hammer.’ 

‘The pride and joy of Medina,’ the colonel said thoughtfully. 
^Second only to the Armlet, which has already disapp»"'^red.’ 

‘Yes, sir. They’ve got a lot of proverbs all over Spain, naking 
out the men here are the prize goats of all time, on account of 
Ebe Bull’ 

‘And now the jokes will be going round to the opposite 
isffect,’ the colonel said. ‘Who did it?’ 


‘Nobody knows. There’s a rumour that it was some of our 
hoys, drunk . . . wanted to take them home as souvenirs.’ 

The colonel said abruptly, ‘I don’t believe it. Didn’t I hear 
flibout some trouble at the paseo yesterday evening, some of our 
tarn persuading a few girls to have a Coke with them, for the 
time?’ 
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' ’’Yes, mi i going to teii you ^Dout tim 
‘Sure. Vm not accusing you of anything, Ham 
to me that this is a gibe against themselves, for letting OTPt.WWt** 
take their girls. I think some Spanish kids did it.’ 

‘I hope so, sir, but . . 

‘I don’t. I’d rather they attacked us than lashed themaelvea^^ 
into a frenzy.’ 

‘And there are these rumours . . ^ 

‘Yes. But, Ham, you mustn’t get so worked up abdn^ 
rumours. There are always rumours, and we’ve got to hear,, 
them and collect them, track them to their sources if possible^ 
and study them for trends. You’re doing a fine job there. Very^ 
good.’ 

Thank you, sir.’ 

‘But we mustn’t let them divert us. After our SAC mission 
our fiist tjisi; I.wm is the maintenance and improvement of 
Spanish-American relations. Unless Kit finds some secret key 
to the problem, I am damn sure that our only course is to got^ 
ahead in a straight line, doing our duty ... If the city police, 
bring up a clue that points to our men having Knocked off the 
bull’s balls, we’ll co-operate m catching them. But I’m not 
going down there screaming mea culpa.'' 

‘No, sir. Of course not. IJh, colonel. I’ve been working on'* 
that double-header idea. I’d like to talk about it pretty soon. 
I’ve got a prospectus made up, and . . 

‘This afternoon, bbur-fiftecn. How’s Kit getting on, by 
way ?’ , 'J 

‘Fine, sir.’ , 

‘Perhaps she’ll hear something about the bull’s missing 
equipment. She’s not shy.’ 

‘Shy, sir? She’ll talk about anything. She keeps shocking 
Peggy, especially since she’s been here. You know the way the 
Spanish girls call a spade a spade. Kit thinks it’s a fine idea.* 

‘And yet she’s as unworldly .as a child, in some ways . . * 
O.K., Ham. This afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Alone again, the colonel sat a moment looking at the doc^ 
Then he pressed down a switch and said, ‘ - m, I’m ready.* 
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of the Day of the Jota one had a snack at the 
{^iMK^ous hour of eight, in Medina Lejo. In the posadas and 
ints every male member of the dancing teams would 
Jy be wearing the baturro costume, and so would as many 
; as possessed it, which was not many. In the houses, the 
would change into costume after supper. That was 
^ custom ... 

f, At a quarter to nine that evening Kit found herself alone with 
11^ lU the small drawing-room of the Casa Aguirre Doha 
had just gone to her room to change 
two girls were alone Bel lowered her voice Ts every- 
arranged T 

^iCit said, ‘Yes He’ll be in the upper room by half-past ten 
Ijlhid you’re back iq the Plaza by half-past eleven, though ’ 

[ *t will,’ Bel whispered ‘I must change He’s never seen me 
If a baturra before Cesar doesn’t really like me to wear the 
ii(0amc — after all, it’s a peasant dress — but this year I insisted. 
(^IWuritcd to show Pete ’ 

She hurried oui of the room Slowly Kit followed her She 
liUSit remember to take her light-weight coat, hung incon- 
gruously on her arm, because Bel was going to throw it over 
Shoulders when she slipped away from the Plaza San Marco 
'0 00 to the blind cobbler’s In the side pocket of the coat was 
^ of Bel’s black suede court shoes with the heel broken off 
hk Anienca shoemakers were seldom open at half-past ten at 
J%bl; but this was Spain It was all very clandestme, and 
{i^uely troubling 

opened the door of her bedroom It was Cesar she had 
deceiving when she telephoned Olmbacher And Cesar 
a human being — twenty-siv years old, who smoked too 
cheap black tobacco, so that it stained his fingers, and 
as many doubts and problems as the most disturbed girl 
: met in college, and that was saying something 
?i*d better get going She opened the doors of the tall ward- 
and stared at her clothes. Tonight everyone in Medina 
ijtiressing up, and she ought to Earlier in the week she had 



'4HF'lBvi&v'ati-cbtbufed petticoats, ' 

b^louse, red and black shawl. She’d asked C6sar, and 

*Yoti would look superb.’ 

But that was all, and his voice absolutely neutral;^^ ;^^M 
pressed him. “But should I ? You know what 1 mean.* 

‘You are^old enough to make up your own mind, aren*t yoti? 
In Spain, an adult person is presumed to know what he is dbin^^ 
to know the possible consequences, and to have decided it Is 
worth it.’ And she, insistently, ‘Well, Vm not Spanish and I am> 
asking your advice.’ Then he said, ‘The Day of the Jota is Bflfc 
a fancy dress parade, but a part of our life.’ 

That was that, and she’d been pleased to find that her qualu^- 
bad a sound base. She thought of Jo-Ann Goodwin, who hiii| 
spent three months with her husband in Pakistan, and 
always wei.t t... ktail parties in harem trousers and a 
bright shirt down to her knees. 

She looked into the wardrobe. The full-length white orgaq^p; 
was too girlish, and too ‘indoors.’ The green didn’t really 
with her eyes and she should never have allowed her mother 
buy it for her. This was it — the red velvet sheath, slim, aM; 
severe, and she’d wear the big black brooch Bill had given helci,' 
and black shoes ... j 

Half an hour later, as she reached the foot of the stairs a de^jp : 
sigh from close by made her turn round with an involuntaiy.^ 
start. The girl Eloisa,^in baturra costume, was standing 
deep shadow under the stairs. She said, ‘Ah, schorita, yoii^i. 
beautiful, coming down the stairs.’ 

Kit smiled. ‘Thank you, Eloisa . . . but how did you S'^e?’ 

The girl pointed to the long mirror in the wall beside 
front door. She said, ‘Juana and 1 often hide here to see a gueSfl 
coming down the stairway, if it is a handsome man, 
beautiful, rich lady.’ She leaned forward confidentially, bi#. 


eyes dancing. ‘And we arc not the only ones.’ 

Kit &aid, ‘Oh?’ It was about time Bel came down, or th.ey?4^ 
be late. She glanced at her wrist-watch. 

Eloisa said, ‘Don Cdsar sometimes watches . . . you!^ ^ 

Kit jerked into full awareness of what If ^ girl was sAyiniS 
‘Me? Don’t be silly, Eloisa.’ 

‘You,’ the girl repeated. ‘He watches you, and I watch hum^l 



Ai)d yotj ]^jl(j0 llldpi^ tiiT ^nt© litwi?! 

w?tb the eagerness of mtrigw, 

»aid, *Qf course, but ... oh, Elofsa, I just like him, as 
you or Senonta Bel/ 

1 JSofsa shook her head slowly from side to side. ^Impossible,’ 
liLe said. *Men and women cannot like each other that way. I 
ttpow what you feel, because 1 have watched you with Don 
C^ar, when you two are alone Don’t be afraid, though, I 
Shan’t tell anyone Never, never!’ Dramatically, she held her 
mps together 

Kit thought m exasperation. Really, these Shakespearean 
romantics ^ The girl was leaning forward again ‘My sergeant is 
OOmmg down to watch the jotas Many Americans arc coming, 
he says. He told me, at the paseo yesterday We have a Coca- 
Cola with them most days now, I and my friends It is better 
than marching up and down, round and round ’ 

‘What do the young men say 

‘They do not like it We tell them to mind their own business ’ 
She pouted prettily Her face became ali\c again ‘lommee, 
that is my sergeant, earns two thousand five bundled pesetas a 
week. If I married lum, I would never have to woik again in my 
/i/e/I would ha\e ser\ants of my own, American servants, and 
i would say to them, clean that, bring this ’ She gestured 
imperiously with her arms, the baturra shawl jumpmg to her 
movements ‘But I would be kind to them, like Dona Teresa ’ 
She ^hpped away, smiling ' 

Kit looked after her, wishing that she herself could find so 
mtich excitement m life So Cesar had been watching her Or 
fixing his tie, or looking foi his matches, or something . . 

Bel came, and then Dona Teresa, stately as a galleon, and 
leu minutes later, as they walked into the Plaza San Marco, the 
ti^or bell of the cathedral clock was striking ten 

‘Just in time,’ Kit said, 

Dofia Teresa said, Tn Spain, only one thing begins on time, 
llttt corrida de toros.’ 

A clatter of many voices, and the broken phrases of guitars 
bemg tuned, broke over them The wide stone steps, running the 
^hole length of the south fagade of the cathedral, were thickly 
l^wded with people — standing, sitting, moving about People 
i^ted in throngs aboiit ihe Pla/a, and people leaned out of the 
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t^t tue noiim an a^nnd, ai?ove^ta»» ai?^ad 
Tto street lamps cast thin pools of yellow Hgtt in a<ab|^ 
tomed places, but the dominant light in the square pulsedow^lli 
orange and scarlet waves from a dozen flaming torches sefito 
tall poles around the Plaza and up the sides of the cathedi^ 
steps Where the flames ended, columns of black smoke wavered) 
on upwaids into the sky Moving slowly along the lower steps 
behind Doiia Teresa and Bel, Kit saw Americans among the 
crowd, easily recognisable by their light shirts, light coats, and 
the cameras in their hands or around their nicks 1 here were 
Spanish airmen here too, and stunted infantiymen, long red 
tassels dangling down from then caps in front of their eyes. But 
all these were small drab islands in a heaving sea ol colour — the 
people of Medina iejo, in their traditional costume Atop the 
huge plinth it w<is no bull but an emasculated ox. that guarded 
San Marco ^ .w ' heard at it would take two weeks to cast 
new testicles and weld them into place 
Doila lercsa said, ‘Why, Cesar, I didn't know you were 
dressing a lo batuiro tonight ’ 

Kit turned quiclvly as Cesar answert^d, ‘1 am boicd with saej^ 
suits Besides, 1 vi'>li to show that it is not the hv.ight of every 
Spanish aristociat'o c*mbitioii to look like a New \oikcr.’ He 
was standing on the step below, diessed m the Aragonese 
costume 

Kit said, ‘\ou look wonderful Why don’t you wear that 
every day ?’ 

He glanced at her, and smiled briefly ‘Or the suit of ligli^ 

. You have left your camera How will anyone know you are 
in American 

She said, ‘Now, don’t try to anno} me You know it doesn^t 
^voik Dad will take enough pictures 1 just want to watch/ 
C6sar turned to go and they called after him, ‘Good luck!’ 

A moment later, as they stood on the steps, Doha 1 eresa said, 
There is Dona Luisa J must talk to her You will be here‘s’ 
‘Oh, we may walk aiound a bit,’ Bel said carelessly The clock 
>truck a single note, the quarter past the hour, the heavy tones 
ailing thunderously into the stone pit of the square Bel sat 
iown on the cold step and carefully Kit f ’owed suit. Bel 
vhispered, ‘I shall go in a minute Here aie the judges/ 
Three men m business suits, very Western and drab, sat 




I muttered, ‘Now,* 

handed over the coat, ‘Be careful,* she whispered, smiling. 
jj^ threw her an agonised look. Her eyes were hug^ and dark, 
lgl> sightless in their inward-turned intensity. She moved 
falong the steps, and in a moment was lost among the people, 
a moment of anxiety, Kit turned her attention to the 
cing. 

The cleared space was thirty or forty feet square, and ringed 
spectators and other competitors. The dancers whirled 
^|l|id met and whirled again; the castanets clattered in the 
.tremendous, tripping rhythm of the dance; the guitars plucked 
jput the resonant chords. The dancers met, for a moment danced 
together in an intricate, violent, kicking pattern. An uiimtelh- 
liUe cry rose from the crowd, a single voice crying, Ilola mano! 
i . . and wailing olT into a low gabble. The crowd murmured m 
"nipproval, and a man in the front rank, by the guitarists, held a 
leather bottle high m the air and squirted a thin stream of red 
into his mouth. The guitars slowed and transposed to the 
^minor key. A woman at the side stepped forward two paces, flung 
out her hand towards the judges on the steps, and began to sing, 
■f jBer voice was strong, not resonant but lined with metal, deep 
jta pitch, and very loud. She sang two lines, and at the end of 
every note she dragged the note down m falling steps 
^d slurs. The crowd murmured and a voice yelled, ‘ Y ademds 
)el0 verdad^" A long pause, and she sang again, throwing the 
tft>uplet at the packed steps, at the towering cathedral, at the sky. 
f Ifs such a simple tune. Kit thought, I ought to be able to 
it myself. She tned, but it wasn’t as simple as it sounded. 
ytxe woman sang again, the same tune, different words Kit put 
tWMT hands over her ears to keep out the other sounds and hear 
ijpuly herself singing. That was better. Now the woman stepped 
and the dancers burst into a final brief frenzy They ended 
jjjauong shouts ^nd cries and the passing round of leather bottles, 
judges scribbled in pencil on the stone steps. For a moment 
I was no other distraction. Kit put her hands over her ears, 

. her eyes, and tned again. 
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^Tliat is almost right, sefiorita.* 

Kit turned with a smile. It was the woman new 
her on the steps who had spoken, and the face was fatniii 
Almost at once she recalled that it was Senora Arocha thedfi^ 
maker She was dressed in baturra costume, her shawl of scarilq 
silk with a^pattern of widely spaced yellow roses. Kit said^ i 
can’t get the small notes, and they seem to be part of tha 
melody.’ , 

Senora Arocha nodded ‘It is not easy. Listen." She leaned 
close and sang very softly Her hoarse voice held the tune, thop 
slid slowly off, not smoothly as in a glissade, but in steps, hfcelj 
stream dropping over a series of small falls of different heights* 
Kit said, ‘You make it sound so easy . . I saw you at the 
corrida Aren’t you Senora Arocha*^’ 

‘Marcia Aiucua 


Kit said, ‘I’m Catherine Fremantle ... I nearly came to yw 
to have a baturra dress made for tonight, but Cesar thought it 
wouldn’t be a good idea, so I didn’t ’ 

f he woman smiled pleasantly ‘You do not have to introduce 
youiself E\eryone in Medina knows who you are You are the 
young American who is staying at the Casa Aguirre to see what 
the Yankee Ghetto looks like from the outside . . . Now w^ 
have the F alcons ’ She nodded down at the open space, now 
filled with another jota group ‘The hrst team were the Children 
of the Miracle ’ She sank into silence Kit glar^'^H at her 
watch Nearly ten to eleven 

‘How many more teams are there after this*^’ she asked her 
companion 

‘Four,’ she replied. ‘The White Goats, then the Jabalf . . n* 
‘That’s Cesar’s society,’ Kit interjected 
‘Yes,’ the woman said gravely . . Then the Pyreneans, and 
lastly, the Roses of Aragon, which is my team ’ 

The dancing continued. The noise from the crowd grew 
louder and less patterned as the leather bottles continued to 
pass round Camera bulbs flashed like a battlefield round the 
cleared space where the dancers were, but no one seemed ti)f 
tnind. Five airmen were sitting quite near her, i a row on thft 
iteps, not drinking, absorbed in the spectacle and the noiset 
Ipokiug like so many co^^boys on a non-existent corral fence. ^ 
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^ t%e toeing mtisic and the dapping of tod? and! 

IdWter of castanets were numbing her faculties. She diduH 
Miant to have to worry about Bel. She wanted to dance and sing 
drink red wine like everyone else. 

" A moment or two before the half-hour she saw Bel, and could 
not hide a small sigh of relief. Her companion turned to her 
^^quiring’y, but Kit said, ‘Look, here are the Jabali!’ Bel was 
on the edge of the crowd round the cleared space. All was well. 
’And there’s Cesar. But of course you know him.’ 

The woman nodded. ‘Everyone in Medina docs.’ 

^His wnst isn’t mended,’ Kit said. ‘That was a terrible toss 
he took. I can’t think how he managed to kill the bull after it.’ 

‘By courage,’ Marcia Arocha said. 

Kit said, ‘He’s very brave. You must all be very proud of him 
here in Medina.’ 

The woman said, ‘Some are.’ 

The guitars had started, thrumming slowly, now the beat 
quickening. The men and women were in their starting pose, 
arms raised, elbows bent over their heads The Jabali singer, a 
man, stood with his hands on his hips. Cesar stood at the edge 
of the crowd, directly below her and beyond the dancers. 

They began to dance. Kit cried, ‘1 do hope we win. Let’s clap 
hard, to influence' the judges . . . Oh, 1 am sorry. 1 forgot, yoi 
are on another team.’ She laughed happily at her companion 
She was a nice woman, very calm and frtcndly. A widow perhaps 

The woman smiled. ‘It does not matter. 1 will clap with yoi 
for a moment, senorita — because it has been an enchantmen 
to meet you ... You like Spain?’ 

’Oh, yes, everything!’ Kit said. T love it. In the base, I didn’t 
btit here ... the colours seem brighter and the wind strongei 
and ... I can’t explain.’ 

The woman’s hoarse voice was low. ‘How old are you?’ 

' Kit said, ‘Twenty-two.’ 

The woman said, ‘Spain is strong wine, I think, for an Amer 
cmi girl of twenty-two. I am thirty-lwo , . . Good night.’ K 
had hardly time to answer before she was gone. 

For a brief moment she stared after her. Those were slight 
odd remarks. Oh* well, they would have been odd at horn 
but this was Spam. And Bel was coming up the s« 



H tuo settiinf down beside her* H |>la0i» S^INMitr 
^ATOcfaa had bee^ in. 

Kit muttered, ‘O K T 

Bel whispered, ‘Yes. Take your coat Does it look as if 
been crying*^’ Kit glanced at her and said, ‘Not m this hghfc 
Shh’’ 

‘Hi, K it Good evening, Miss Aguirre I’ve been looking aB 
over the place for you Say, isn’t this something*?’ 

It was her father Kit pushed closer to Bel ‘^it down. Dad* 
You’re blocking the view ’ 

Her fa the! squeezed himself into place Cesar was watching 
her Or just looking in this direction*? 

Her father said, ‘That singing, it’s enough to break your ear^ 
drums when you’re close to it ’ 

The Jabalis wcic nearing the end, the pace quickening, the 
white stocking. \ up ar ! down, in and out, the red skirts 
whirling 

Her lather said, ‘Kit I’ve got 

‘Shh’’ she muttered ‘ This is our team ’ Her father muttered, 
‘O K , O K and lit d cigarette 

The Jabalis ended boi a moment, while the echoes of the 
guitar died they held the classic pose that began and ended all 
the dances Kit leapt d to her feet, clapp.ng and shouting After 
a time she realised that though others around hci were making 
the same demonstration the applause was fading In a moment, 
she wimld be alone She*sat down slowly 

‘Rah for Aguiire U* hei father said ‘Can I speak now? * 
About the double-header The mayoi’s enthusiastic and the 
colonel’s agreed I had to do a lot of t Iking, but finally he aid 
he’d let me give it a whirl We’re in ousincss The American 
fair’s slated for Sunday August 3, and the Spanish fiesta for 
the following Saturday August 9 The mayor wondered whether 
we could get it arranged in time, but hell, there’s nothing to it. 
And here’s the icing, Kit There’s going to be a little private 
election, the mayor and me and a couple of others, to choose 
the queen of the fiesta Of course they don’t usually have queens 
at an ordinary Spanish fiesta, but the mayor thought it was ^ 
great idea Well, we’re haviiig our electioi the day after 
tomorrow — and you’ve been chosen ’ 

Kit listened with half an ear The Jabalis had done well. 
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io gavigfe letter' what the experts, the crowd heif^, 
^bout them* 

You’re going to be the queen,* her father repeated. 

‘Really T she asked with forced enthusiasm. ‘How wonderful !’ 
^ ^ August 9 was two weeks from today. She couldn’t get the 
shape of the fiesta into her head, so she couldn’t feel very excited. 
Were they going to pick a court of other girls, put them in 
hduffant white Presses, choose them escorts from the young 
itoen of Medina, and send the whole lot slowly through the 
(ttr^cts in open Cadillac convertibles? And then seats on the 
jfifty-yard line at the corrida? But there was no corrida until 
t!;6sar fought again, on San Marco . . . 

“ "‘I’ll have to have some clothes,’ she said. That at least was a 
reality. 

*Sure,’ her father said. ‘You think about it. You might wear 
this baturra costume, eh? 1 guess that would be a popular 
move, senorita ?’ 

*Ycs,’ Bel said. ‘T’m sure people would be very pleased.’ 

1 Kit looked at her suspiciously, but Bel’s face was perfectly 
Open. Perhaps it would be a good idea in the special circum^ 
stances. She must ask Cesar. 

, Her father said, T’ve got to go down. You know what? I’ve 
got Airman Gralinski down there with a note pad, and two guys 
^from the Photographic Wing with movie cameras. Gralinski 
Was studying choreography before he came into the Air Force. 
He’s noting the steps down, and the cameras will catch what 
he can’t. It doesn’t look too hard.’ He lowered his voice and 
bent his head close to hers. ‘Next year, we’re going to enter a 
team. But keep that under your hat till 1 give out the release.* 
He stood up. ‘ ’Bye, senorita, Hasta la vista! ’Night, Kit.’ 

" He hurried off up the steps, along the fagade of the cathedral, 
at a brisk walk, past the green and black statuary group of the 
eldaked Guardia Civil, down the steps at the side. Kit watched 
him go with a pang and a spurt of familiar exasperation at her 
h0art. Poor Diad wasn’t young and he wasn’t clever, but he had 
lb«act as if he were. He wasn’t cheerful, but he had to pretend 


because at home pessimism was worse than halitosis. He 
Ij^uld have been a Spaniard, and worn his uselessness like a 



Now suddenly the lime began to pass quickly. She 
how the assignation had gone, and Bel muttered, *The 
Everything, and nothing ’ 


Kit thought she was going cry again, and changed 
subject ‘Look,’ she said ‘Sehora Arocha is singing. You 
her, don’t you She was sitting up here for a bit.’ 

Bel said, ‘We know her slightly She has bc^n a widow fof 
seven years She has no children ’ 

‘She sings really beautifully,’ Kit said. 

Marcia Arocha dominated the cleared space and the whole 
Plaza The dancing torches threw strong light and powerfqll 
shadows on tlie agony of love and misery in her face as sh6 
sang, her han'^ nchingly outstretched Her singing was in ^ 
different class from anything that had gone before Her voic© 
was deep and loud and lined with metal, as theirs had been, but 
with fire in it that set the skin at Kit’s neck crawling 

Btl said, ‘She is singing of the Virgin saving the shrine of 
Pilar in Zaragoza from the French ' 

‘She’s . Jantastic,* Kit whispered, awed by the singer^s( 
passion. 

‘She can dance, too,’ Bel said ‘She is the best dancer in 
Medina Allkinds -flamenco jota, tango, saidana,castellana../ 
‘Cesar should get hei for the Jabali, then,’ Kit said ‘Then 
we’d always win ’ 

Bel said noth'ng Suddenly tne song ended, and it was all ove*. 
The crowd milled across the cleared space, and in a momeuL 
without sign or order, the three judges and the priest on thO 
steps had become the focus of the Plaza Bel and Kit stood up 
to see better Everyone was on his feet and the melodies and 
patterned dances of the jota societies had died to a single guitar, 
played by a drunken man leaning against the plinth of tbcK 
statue, and a child of S'x, a lo baturro, whirling alone in the street. 

The three judges and the priest rose to their feet To the 
melancholy notes of the drunken, hesitant guitar the judge # 
the centre spoke, in a voice hardly above conveisational leviq^^ 
"^We, the adjudicators, have seen and made judgjnent, accorduij^ 
to ancient custom and the classical and correct way of danciriig 
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of grace, 1958, are the lloses of Arn^m- 
SIM, tile JaHU. Third, the Children of the Miracle/ Ther^ 
a burst of clapping and shouted cries. Now many guitars 
^jEarted throbbing, and voices rose in song. The priest gave the 
tilessing. Men took the tall torch poles out of their sockets, 
$bouldered them — still flaming — and trudged off. The dim 
street lainps and the lighted open doors of the cathedral were 
the only illumination in the Plaza San Marco. The music and 
dhging grew loader . . . 

‘What now?* Kit asked. 

^We should go to Cesar/ Bel said. ‘Mother’s with him . . 
They went down, and Kit congratulated Cesar on his team’s 
diowing, adding, ‘The Roses of Aragon only won because of 
Seflora Arocha.’ 

C^sar looked at her for a moment. ‘Sefiora Arocha sings and 
dances very well.’ 

One guitar, among the dozen or so now throbbing among 
the slowly swirling crowd, was plunking a new beat, a steady 
twanka-twanka-twanka. 

Dona Teresa said, ‘1 am going home. No, no, child, you and 
Kit can stay here , . . until half-past one.’ 

Cesar said briefly, T will take them. Mother.’ 

Dona Teresa said, ‘Good. Then of course you can stay out 
as late as you like.’ 

Bel said, ‘I’m very tired, hermanito. I think I’ll go home with 
Mother. You stay. Kit ... Of course!’ 

Cesar bent to kiss his mother on the cheek. Then she and Bel 
left, and they were alone. 

Two more guitars had joined the first in the new, pounding 
rhythm. Soon a voice rose above the plunking, strutting guitars, 
and Cesar said, ‘What’s that?’ 

The voice was not singing but calling, in English. The caller, 
a plump young man with a crew-cut and a big bottom, stood on 
the lowest of the cathedral steps, clapping Ins hands and 
calling the steps of ‘Dive for the oyster, dig for the clam.’ Cesar 
amoved slowly forward, his lips tight. Kit said hurriedly, ‘They’re 
only square dancing. It’s an old dance, a folk dance, Eliza* 
iSethan, I believe . . . I’m rather hungry.’ 

C^sar said, ‘In a minute.’ 



rm space m imt of tbe status tm 
^wenQr or thirty American airmen were th^ m Sfliny* 
young Spaniards, including a dozen girls. Three armed 
were there, watching interestedly Her father was there, on l&a 
steps, beaming and clapping his hands. One airman was playing 
a harmonica and three were using borrowed guitars, the batmt!^ 
owners leaning over them, smiling In the cleared space fouf 
airmen, including a tall, strong Negro, were showing the stepa 
of the dance to lour giggling Spanish girls, one of whom was 
Eloisa * 

Fveiyone was having a wonderful lime Eloisa’s head was 
thrown back and her mouth was op-^n, and the mm opposite 
her was laughing down into her face 1 he caller changed to 
‘Turkey m the Straw ’ More men and girls, Americans and 
Spaniards, were swept into the dance 

Her fathc'* h r and scouted across ‘Look at tins, Kit! 
Isn’t this something 

Cesar watched, silent, and when she stole a dance at his facp 
she could lead absoluldv nothing m it Ihc Plaza San Marco 
rocked to the beat of the dance and the caller’s rapid, nasal call. 
In the upper looms people leaned out of the windows to watch. 
The batu»Ta skirts whirled and tiie girls shrieked as their 
partiicis '^wiing them in the air The white woollen stockings 
tripped round and round and the lurbaned head*- — it was mnC 
hundred and twenty years since the Moots held lulc here — 
turned and bobbed * 

A little distance oft standing with his fnend Dick Holn< , 
she saw Bill Lock man Dick was a hghter phot, a man from 
Iowa, angular, bony face, blue eyes brown hair, big hands — 
American Gothic He was walchin<" the square dancing, but 
Bill was lookmg at her Perhaps he’d been w^atching her for a 
long time She felt a pang of guilt foi she had hardly thought of 
him since aiiiving at the Tasa A-guirre, and yet, seeing him 
now, silt was glad and pleased She beckoned to him and tUiey 
came o\er She made the i Ui eductions 

Cesar said, ‘1 had the pleasure of meeting you at Colonel 
Lindquist’s cocktail party, did I not*^ I believe you were also 
sitting next to my sister at th corrida"^’ 

‘Yes, I was ’ Bill said awkwardly ‘And I guess 1 ought to . . 
Kit cut in quickly ‘Look at them now*’ He was going ip 



^ng as a husband ? 

watched the square dancing for a few minutes. Then 
ptly C6sar spoke ‘All right,’ he said, and again, ‘Very 
ell.* He looked down at her, his eyes bright and hot. ‘We 
go •»nd have something to eat.’ 

3iill glanced up at the clock ‘At a quarter past one?’ He 
l^ghed. ‘That’s late even for Spain, isn’t it?’ 

V C^sar threw out his hands and hunched up his shoulders in 
lH gesture Kit had never seen him make His voice was slightly 
dbg-song, rising on the ends of the words, like the standard way 
bjT telling a ‘Mexican’ story, the vowels dragged out but 
tothmg more than the hint of a suspicion ‘Let ees a custom,* 
Said, ‘to eat after thee jotas We would be so happy if you 
^Ould come with us. We are going to the Casa Cordoba, a very 
njcc restaurant, muy tipico ’ 

^ Bill and Dick looked at each other Dick said, ‘T think that’s 
H fine idea, sir ’ 

C6sar cried, ‘Wonderfool^ Thees way He flung out his hand, 
bowing a little Together they walked towards the Callc del 
jMcalde. They passed under the frowning mass of the city hall, 
tlliC Ayuntamiento, and as they entered the narrow street the 
$04ftnd[s of the dancing and singing behind were caught for a 
Ehoment by the ornamented stone anCi the black arches, and 
hurled back and forth in a maniacal echoing and re-cchoing 
broke the rhythm into a crazy syncopation and the song 
toto a jangle of lunatics Then it was quiet and they heard only 
their footfalls on the cobbles 
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tte street lamps cast light in isolated pools on the street 
P^ards, in the violet curtain of the dark there were squares 
^ yellow hght, and m the squares black silhouettes, always > 


a $u<JdeUt vista 4<wtt a t^iiiel iut© a t 
ky candles, aflame with geraniums . . . and here anotlfer^ 
mounting cnss-cross tangle of clothes hanging on linea, i 
from window to window; and a child reading a book 
under a pale lamp beside a barred door The cathedral cloc^^ 

Its hill boomed a distant, deep two strokes 

‘Look at that kid,* Bill muttered to Dick Holmes. ‘He cati^ 
be more than ten, and it’s two o’clock.’ 

Kit thought, Please . don’t say anything wrong tonigbj 
This was a night for adventure and excitement 

Cesar stopped in front of a low open doorway set down thjT^ 
steps from street level The windows beside the door 
grimed with dirt There were many people inside, and sow^f 
one was playing a guitar Cesa»* said, ‘Here we arc — the Casi^ 
C6idoba P very primitive sort of place. I’m afraid^ 
captain, but very typical ’ 

‘Fine,’ Bill said heartily, and followed Cesar down the step$; 
but Kit knew that he was not overjoyed at what he saw. Thfe 
room was long and narrow, the bar occupying half the length 
of the left-hand wall The floor was covered v ilh sand, staiua 
of spilled wine, spittle, and a pink debris of shrimp shells. 

They moved forward in single file between the men crowding 
the bar and the tables squeezed against the opposite wall Th^ 
man behind the bar, who was wearing a dirt> blue shirt and ^ 
beret and had not shaved for a week, raised h's hand and nodded^ 
as Cesar passed Cesai leaned ovei the bar and shook his 
*Qui tal^" he said ‘I’ve brought some of our American fnenda 
to see how we live below the surface in Medina’ The mart 
shrugged and turned to a customer, and Cesai led on 

Past the end of the bar, where the room widened, a gipsy 
with a guitar was sitting on a rickety wooden chair Beside him 
a woman leaned against the wall, and her kohl-nmmed eyet'^ 
stared stonily at the visitors as they passed her In the glooru^ 
at the end of the room Cesar pulled back chairs from an unocou^, 
pied table To the side, at similar tables, three won en sat aloE 
all three heavily made-up and all showing a great deal of ‘ 
as they sat with thighs cros^-ed in short sk ^s At two oth 
tables were two men, also alone Kit saw Hill throw Di 
Holmes a tight-hpped look, and Dick make a small shrv^ 
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^Bhjpi tldwn. C6sar muttered to the waiter and turned to 
i|jliltj»"his hands spread, ‘It is a place of character, this. Muy 
I don’t suppose there is anything quite like this in your 
j^itiltry, captain ?’ 

‘ ^ill said, ‘We have places like this.’ 

tiis fa 'e was set and cold. Obviously he thought that Cesar 
piad no right to bring her here. 

C6sar called, ‘Marta!’ 

The gipsy woman came over, her cat-like face splitting in a 
9mile to show broken teeth; but she had been good-looking 
6nce and still walked with a scornful litheness. 

C6sar said, ‘Sing for us. Something special.’ 

The woman said, ‘Lo que quieras, macstto.* 

Glasses of sherry had appeared on the tabic — dirty glasses. 
She saw Bill hesitate fractionally before he stretched out his 
hand. Cesar saw too, and cried, ‘Ah, 1 am so sorry, captain. I 
never thought. Waiter! Psssst!’ 

Bill said, ‘It’s O.K. Don’t bother, please.’ 

‘But of course,’ Cesar said. ‘You don’t drink manzanilla, do 
jrou ?’ 

Bill said, ‘Not usually, but look, don’t . . 

The waiter was there and Cesar was speaking to him. ‘Take 
these away, and bring two Scotch instead. In clean glasses. On 
the rocks ?’ 

‘Sure, that’ll be fine.’ 

‘On ice, Manolo.’ 

‘There isn’t any ice.’ 

Cesar smiled apologetically. ‘Spain is so piimitive,’ 

‘Plain water’s O.K. with me,’ Bill said, and then, quickly. 
Make that soda.’ 

Kit had seen his eye light on the thumb-marked, clouded 
i^ter jug in the middle of the table. Jt did look rather disgusting 
^ , but this was Spain, wasn’t it? If the Spanish could drink 
water, why couldn’t he? 

The guitar wandered up and down the scales, searching for 
t melody, and found one in a minor key. The woman began to 
jte-p her hands, slowly at first, then quicker. Someone at the bar 
^ out one of those sudden shouts, ^Eso esl Ancla, amiar 



0*cit Hdltties ti?as enjoying bimself in Ijis wm 

C^ar asked ium politely about his home ana fatMfy; 
iiim of his father’s country store m Iowa, and deapiihw 
land, and the distance, and going as a boy to fish in thecni^i^,( 
Cesar’s attention suddenly focused ‘And from this, yO^ ^ 
It a thousand kilometres an hour through our sky, shut up 
ten othei men in a winged piison full ot instruments, twelve 
thousand metres above us . . ’ ^ 

Dick said, ‘Alone 1 fly an r-104 And I guess I’d just 
bOon fly through the Iowa sky, if they’d let mi ’ 

Kit tapped her foot to the rh>thm of the guitar Bill was stSll 
looking cold and angry but she would not let him poll het 
evening She was no longer bound to feel disgusted by the dut> 
the grubby glasses, the smell of oil the surl\ man behind the 
bar, the whores m the comer She was a fiee agent 
The song ^ J Ci sar sn d ‘We must eat Pswi^ .What 
would you like‘s’ 

Bill said, ‘A sandwieh maybe A h im sandwich Something 
plain ’ Dick nc:)ddLd agietment 

Cesar turned to the waiter ‘What is thi^rc, Manolo'^’ 

The waiter said, Sc sos cullos ’ 

Cesar turned apologaically ‘lh<.y only have brains and 
tripe Very typical dishes of com sc They do them quite well 
hcic ' Pfe looked anxioadv at Bill 

Kit said, ‘Oh, try one Bill It won’t knl \ou ’ 

Bill shook his head ^1 m soriy, Mr Agunic ! just can’t 
them ’ 

Cesar said, ‘I quite understand And I’m afiaid the ham will 
be country ham, e^ en if he can get P Very tough and spicy , . . 
Manolo, you must have some hambnigcr ’ fhe whores and the 
fames and the m^n at the bar were watching and listening 
The waiter said stolidly 'Ac? hc.\ hamburmtsa ’ 

Cesar said, ‘Well, please get some My friends want some^ 
Tell Luis to send out lor some ’ 

The wailei shriigt^cd an ^ trudged off Cesar said, ‘For us . . . 

I think tripe is heavy on the stomach at this time of night Tlie 
brains?’ Kit nodded and Cesar shouted after the waiter, ‘ Y 
raciones de sesosf’' PPe shook his head as he ’"ned back to BiH* 
‘We shall get some civilized food, ne\cr fear r\nd milk to dnuik 
with It 





Mil.' BOi sm mtoy, tadi#^ 

®'iv^^o4!’ C^sar sat back and lit a cigarette. Tell me honestly, 
did you enjoy the bullfight?’ 

\ Pot a moment she thought it was bad of him to inject that old 
hostility into the evening; but then she thought, Bill did call him 
a.'^airy practically to his face. And besides, if they disliked each 
so much it might be best to bring it into the open. 

3ill answered the question — ‘Not much.’ 

CI6sar said, ‘It is a barbaric spectacle, I agree. We call it, you 
ItHpw, the fiesta brava, and that explains everything.' 

What does hrava mean ?’ Dick Holmes asked. 

C^sar said, ‘It means brave, but also wild, untamed.’ Kit 
^thought that he spoke more politely to Dick. ‘It is a hard word 

translate with precision. Wild horses that run free on the 
'^wnge, and have not subjected themselves to harness, are 
^hallos bravos. The fighting bulls, which will die, fighting, on 
Itoc sand, among brilliant colours, but will never do anything 
«i|l$eful, and will never wear the yoke — they arc toros bravos. 

you say that the bullfight is the fiesta brava you have said 
pVerything, for and against.’ 

‘rve never been,’ Dick said. ‘I wouldn't like to see the 
ftoimals deliberately hurt before they were killed.* 

* ‘!C6sar said quietly, ‘You are honest not to go, then. For us 
i^paniards it is a little dilferent. We are a cruel people, and feel 
pO one’s sufferings, even our own. And you, captain, you will 
'jlOt go apin ?’ 

'Bill said, ‘I feel the same as Dick. Kit made me go.’ 

C^sar said, ‘Of course . . . and yet, when your time comes 
^ould you rather die in air combat or be shot against a wall?’ 
^ cattle in the stockyards don’t know what’s going to 
to them,’ Bill said, 

do the bulls in the ring,’ Cesar said. ‘Nor do I ... I 
m one of a number of matadors who are trying to have the 
^irOtective padding taken off the horses. It was only put on for 
^ foreigners^ but it is not fair on the bull. How can he fight 
and feel brave and strong, unless at some time he stabs his 
Ifern into flesh and blood ? But 1 see you are pained by this talk.’ 

Mil sajd nothing, but Dick would not let the subject go. He 

M lelnwlv ‘T think sir fhsit what 1 don't like is the intentioi!L,f 
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tkW^l Wood attd Tbear the squealing, amd dieyVe 
Tve seen them. But we need the meat and we*re doing otnf 
to kill them as painlessly as possible.* 

Cesar said gravely, ‘Suppose we need, not meat, but art— an 
art bravo, a spirit bravo?’ The gipsy woman began to sin£ 
again, and he raised his voice to be heard. 

Kit saw that Bill had closed his ears to the discussion. He ha4 
just winced, but it was because the gipsy was singing raucously 
almost into his ear. The noise in i^he cafe was terrific. Several meu' 
were having a loud argument and the barman had switched on 
the radio, which was interspersing ja/z music with deafening 
French commercials. 

Cesar had seen Bill’s involuntary movement. Tonight BiU 
didn’t seem to be able to draw a breath without Cesar noticing 
it. Cesar excl.niM ^ ‘Really, 1 do not know A^hat has come ovet 
us all tonight^ You must excuse us It is the Day of the Jota, 
Spam is a very noisy country and Aragon noisier than the rest 
of Spain . . . Marta’ Marta’’ The woman stopped her singing. 
Cesar said, ‘Can’t you sing something more up-to-date?’ 

‘Of course I can,’ she said. ‘For El Rondeno de Aragon I can 
sing anything.’ ‘ 

‘Something modern, popular,’ Cesar said. ‘There’s a good*- 
girl.’ 

The woman turned to the guitarist and muttered something 
to him. In a moment she'was singing ‘Hound Dog,’ as loudly as 
ever. Bill’s face was pale with anger. The waiter returned 
two plates of brains and two pieces of beef that had recent®^ ^ 
been chopped into a few large hunks and then overcooked in 
unrefined olive oil. That’ll teach him. Kit thought. He’d asked 
for American food, and he’d have to eat it, and it would be 
awful. The brains didn’t look too good either, and they had 
been cooked in the same olive oil, but she was determined tc 
show nothing but pleasure. 

The gipsy woman sang, ‘I Want to Be Happy,’ and Cesai 
beat time eagerly with his hands. She sang ‘White ChnstTna$^ 
and Bill pushed his plate away, the meat half finished. Did|i 
Holmes carefully finished his portion. The atmosphere was ia 
Sense blue blend of burning olive oil and black tobacco funK^g 
kHid it was half-past three. All the baturro costumes 
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ma gom, ma tue people left in the tavern looted tou^ 
and very poor. The whores had each left the room twice, with' 
jpJCn, disappearing up a narrow flight of stairs beside the door 

the kitchen. A smooth young man had been talking to one 
Of the ‘rough trades’ for the past half-hour, heads close together. 
Now they were holding hands. Kit thought she had a headache 
coming. 

Suddcnl> Cesar jumped to his feet. ‘Lxcusc me ... a friend 
of mine.’ was wa\ing towards the far door, where a short, 
plump man haa just entered, well dressed and alone. 

Bill said, T think . . .* 

Cesar cried, ‘One moment! You must meet Mario.’ 

He struggled towards the door, and relumed a moment later, 
talking eagerly with the stranger. He made the introductions, 
calling the newcomer only Mario ‘Mario has a last name,’ he 
said, with a wink. ‘But not m the Casa Cordoba, eh?’ 

Mario sat down in the chair Cesar pulled up for him, next to 
Bill. Cesar said, ‘Our American fnciicls are seeing some typical 
things here tonight, eh ?’ 

Mario asked in Spanish, ‘Do they speak Castilian?' 

Cesar said, ‘The young lady, ^es, \ery well. The gentlemen, 

no.’ 

Mario rubbed his hands together. He vva> vciy snn>olh, and 
his hands and wiists and face wf're hairless, but his eyes were 
alive and as he smiled at her acioss the table she thonaht. He 
could be amusing, very decadent, but fun. The womanish 
intonations of his voice came through clearly in spite of his 
broken English. ‘Medina has very much fascinalin^ things,’ he 
was saying. ‘Very, very much. J knowing all.’ He turned to Bill. 
*Spain fascinating place. Very rude.' 

Bill said, ‘I haven’t seen much of it.’ 

Mario smiled softly. ‘No? Some times, you and me going see 
more fascinating things, verdad?' His plump right hand fell 
on to Bill’s knee and gripped it. 

Bill jerked his knee away. ‘That would be great . . . Senor 
Aguirre, I’m afraid Dick and 1 have got to go. He's due at the 
sheds at seven,’ 

The plump man edged Ins chair back close to Bill. ‘Spain 
more fascinating for you than others, captain. Very handsome 
tnan. Muy machote! Lveryone loving you in Spain . . . girls, and 
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tv^rybo4yf.* l|e gripped ffilFs knee again. Jtit pnim om 
handkerchief and blew her nose to hide the lau^ter that wa« 
rising in explosive bursts to the surface. 

Bill stood up abruptly ‘We’ve got to go, now ’ 

Cesar stood up. ‘Of course ... 1 was forgetting the time. 
Manolo, the bill” 

Marta was >clling, ‘Three Coins in the Fountain’ at the top 
of her hoarse flamenco voice, and Dick I lol mesh id just hnished 
the last of his bread. 

Bill said, ‘We’d like to pay our shaie ’ 

Cesar brushed him aside ‘No, no, please ’ \ ou are my guests. 
1 am so Sony that t\crything was so poor Next time we must 
go to the Texa^ . ’ He ga\c money to the waiUr, pres-icd some 
more into Marta’s liand, vMlhout mteirupting her singing. 
Mano was on his tect, simling that smooth smil»., his tender 
voice earessinp ‘My addrc>s is PcniUntes 17 cround floor, 
captain . ItkpaonL 69o9 fn 1 lereh soixa ik ncuf, twice 
over, eh"^ Please coming svc mt, call me’’ 

Then tlicy weie out m ihe street a qiurki to lou^ in the 
morning 1 he stieet kimjis wcie dark theic were no men sing- 
ing, no guitars a toottall here and tlicrv. two dan shapes under 
a tree 1 he \ >ay ol tne Jota was d' at 

t-Lsar said, ‘We arc lucky in one thing i h^re is a taxi, at 
least Hi.v, driver, wale up*’ He banp..d on ihc door of an 
ancient iJodse sed in drawn up agannl ihe kerb ‘ts driver 
curled asleep across ihe^fiont "'eat 
Bill saii ‘Tl •> not fai We can walk ’ 

Cesdi said ‘If you vMsh ( f coirse A littl. lic>h n i> g od 
foi the lum^> after an hour or tv/o in the Cordons But Kit is a 
little liicd I thml 

The diiv^r awok^, grunting and ^awi ing i bjid ‘Where 
have >ou JlH \our c'^r captain 
‘In Penas dc Juan Street ’ 

‘Good thd IS vc^^ near to oui house Wu sSall go there. 
Driver Penas de Juan 

The driver staggered out sfelched anu to wind the 

starting-handle I hey were all foui hunched up in the back of 
the car, C tsar and Dick on jump seats ] liC motor rocind into 
deafenin? sound, lurched clanked into ni aon, and heaved 
away over th^ cobbles A thick silence filled the insid». ol the car. 

D 



*tatAd. It was impolite of him to ask her wtthdttt 
: CfeJar. Also she didn^t know whether she wanted to go. 
4 been awfully priggish this evening. Being with Cesar 
to bring out his most stuffy side, the side that worried 
most when she thought of marrying him. But she did like 
Mm, and perhaps it would be different out .U the base. She 
pid, *A11 nght.’ 

*E)on’t put yourself out,’ Bill said in a low voice. The taxi 
|iad stopped in the Calle Penas de Juan. Dick Holmes was 
jiolding the door open for her. She got out. Then 1 won’t 
^ther,’ she whispered coldly. 

^ Cesar was standing with the driver in front of the taxi’s head- 
lights, fumbling in his pocket. 

/ Bill said briefly, T’ve got it.’ He pulled out some money and, 
without looking at it thrust it towards the taxi driver. 

*Please,’ Cesar said. ‘You are my guests.’ 

‘Not now,’ Bill said curtly. ‘Here.* 

Kit saw that he was holding out two one-hundred-peseta 
potes — four dollars in all. Cesar said quietly, ‘Please allow me 
Ip fulfil my duties as your host.’ 

‘ Bill said, ‘I’m not your guest any more. And while we’re on 
tibe subject, 1 don’t want you to take Miss Fremantle to that 
joint again, or any pface hke it. 1 notice you didn’t lake your 
$i$ter. I don’t know much about Spain, "out 1 know that nothing 
^ere is “typical,” as you call it. It’s just plain decadent ’ 

*Un-Amencan ?’ Cesar interjected politely 

‘Yes, thank God,’ Bill snapped ‘And Miss Fremantle doesn’t 
tieed to have any part of it. Here.’ He pushed the notes towards 
tihe taxi driver. The taxi diiver looked enquiringly at Cesar. 

C6$ar reached out his hand, took the notes, tore them care- 
fully across and threw the pieces into Bill Lockman’s face. 

Dick Holmes took a quick step forward, but he was too late. 
Bill muttered, ‘You son of a bitch and hit out with all the force 
of his right arm and doubled fist. Cesar’s feet didn’t move, but 
Jds head swayed gently to the side and the blow passed by with* 
out touching him. Bill fell into him, recovered and grunted 
with the effort of a left hook which thumped into Cesar’s body. 
JDisar stepped back, his hands down. 


cracking like pistol shots in the street, and high up a w* 
slamming open and a voice yelling something in Spanish. 

‘You . . , you . !’ she gasped ‘His wrist isn’t healed/ Sm 
stood away at last 

Bill said, ‘O K , Dick Thanks ’ Dick let him go Kit 
herself trembling with a passion such as she had not known 
since the terrifying reasonless outbursts of childhood She said* 
‘Who arc you to tell me where I’m to go and not go^^ I’ll go 
wherever 1 w**nt to, with whoever 1 want to I’m not your 
property and I’m not a schoolgirl I’m a free agent, a woman/ 
Bill said quietly. Yes * 

Kit shriek goon get out, get back to the base and 

stay there I never want to see you again ’ 

Bill walked past her to Cesar He said, T meant what I said, 
but I shouldn’t have hit you I apologise ’ 

Cesar bowed slighMy ‘Your apology is accepted ’ 

Bill turned and climbed into his own cai Ctsar paid off the 
taxi-man, his hands steady as hccountcd out twenly-five pesetas. 
The motor of Bill’s car started up 
Cesar said, ‘Come It’s time we v'cnl to bed ’ 

They walked in silence up the slieet 1 he lights ol Bill’s car 
sprang out behind them,* passed them, turned the comer, and 
vanished 

Kil found tcais in her eyes She said, ‘I’m sorry, Cesar/ 

He said softly, ‘You should not be sorry, kit You are, as 
you said, a woman now ’ 


C HAPTl R 
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She awoke slowly Her head ached, and she had been having 
i long talk with him, about bicycles It wa urgent and un- 
finished and terribly important She’d go back and continue 
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ofcrocwiior® ^ himst Btoli^ isra^?' s^gti^ 
J&oftiy^ to te qui^to mucho^ a lovely little tuae. 

' She staggered out of bed, opened the shutters, and fell back 
Mio bed again, on top of the bedclothes. The light and heat 
oeat against her screwed-down eyelids. Then as she slowly 
Opened them the colours she saw changed from grey and green 
to blue to the full warmth of their actuality, in honey and pink. 

She stre 'hed out her legs in the shorty nightdress, and looked 
at them. Bill liked to ogle them when she was in a bathing suit, 
pretending they made him feel terribly lascivious; but they 
didn’t, really. 

Bill. She had told him she never wanted to see him again. 
Since she had liked him, she ought to be feeling depressed, or 
at least angry. But she wasn’t. 

What on earth would Cesar think of her, screaming like a 
fish- wife? 

Cesar. She had been here two weeks now. Cesar did not look 
at her legs, or make joking remarks. Sex w'as no joking matter 
for him. He’d treated Bill, last night, oactly the way he treated 
a bull in the ring. Cruel, maybe? But Bill deser\ed it, Cesar 
was attractive, in or out of the bull-ring; and there was a sense 
of adventure in being with him, a sense of danger. It was he 
about whom she had been dreaming when she a\\oke. Where 
was he now? 

She picked up her toilet bag and went quickly along to the 
bathroom that she shared with Bok bifteen minutes later, 
dressed, she dropped into Bel's room on her way downstairs. 
Bel lay propped on three pillows, wan of face, her dark hair 
spread across the white linen, deep rings under her eyes. She 
held out her hand quickly. ‘Kit . , . did you sleep? Cesar was m 
to see me. He told me there had been a quarrel. Is it true?’ 

‘Sure,’ Kit said lightly. 

‘But it was only because you were all tired,’ Bel said anxiously. 
^And perhaps you’d had something to drink. You must tele- 
phone him, dear.’ 

She laughed. T’m not going to telephone him.’ 

‘But ’ Bel began anxiously. 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ Kit said firmly. ‘It’s all over and done 
with. What’s the matter with you T 

‘A bad headache,’ Bel said. ‘And T have, as you would say, 
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the cm:s 0 . 1 have taken two aspirins and Mama saysi I am to 
stay in bed till after dinner . . » Seeing Pete always exhanats^ 
tne. I long for him so much that when wc part I feel 1 have been 
wrestling for an hour with a giant far stronger than 1/ Shft 
touched the crucifix hanging on her bosom by a thin golden 
chain ‘Without the Virgin to help us that giant would defeat 
us, and v\e would ^in ’ 

Kit looked at the crijcifix and thou ^ht. It really helps her. To 
hei it’s not an jdol hardly even a representation oi symbol, but 
an actuc’lity Christ and Ills Mother v\cre cCtually pusent^ 
through it to coiiifoit and suslai i her 

‘How was It this tiine'^ -'he ask* d 

‘The saint 1 tc Id you Pete said attain that he c ould not stand 
do\r\ii nothin ^ (or much longci He bimg »t into the open, 
ask (ormaliy 1 u m> hand i I the ad\jce of ! athcr Pcrrcira at 
the base somc^*^miz Oh’ She sat up ‘kit ’ Cesar said you 
told Bill you wen hlxci goiii*^ to ste hnn But next 

Saturday you are goinp to dimur ^ t ^ our p uluIs' house and he 
was gom<T to come m aft iwdrd> ^ ou told ms the *.ia> before 
ycsteidav ’ 

Kit id ‘1 leitic mb^r ’ 

‘Will you mil 1^0 r 

‘1 don’t know I ha\cn t th ) ichl *ibout it Win 

‘Could you tell lU) mothei thil I have bttn invited too'^’ 

‘J can d<‘ Kttcr th n tiut Kit said ‘You cue invjted fiom 
this instant ’ 

‘No, no ’ Ikl aid ‘Ji she thinks 1 am invited but ica]l> i j n 
not I could nnet Pete and when you are coilin’ hoi , 
you could pick me U]) ’ Hei larac eves ovenlowed with 

singleness of purpose 

Kit said slowly, It s a litth nskv, B I Suppose my father 
meets Cesar later and it eonie out that you weien’t tl’eie ^ . . 
Can’t we lust i lekle Cc sar ^ Really he’s not so stufTv 

Bel said fu ml\ ‘On no account As to th* other, we will 
have to take the iisk Sooner eir late'r, we will be discovered, 
Pete almost wants it I am plavmg for time pnvmg that God 
will help us so that Mama and C esar and Holv C lunch will be 
pleased and pioud It is a mracle that 1 pray for to break down 
the barriers and if there is no miracle, m* ly people will be 
hurt, and I will be one of them Pete understands, so now it is 



m arn^ 

Wt «^I1 iia^ tioiK our b«8t.'^ 

‘ Wttk back on to the pillows. Kit glanced at her watcb. 

me to draw the curtains?’ she asked. 

^Ye^ please. I think I shall try to go to sleep again.’ 

lK.it hurried downstairs She was hungry, her headache was 
iMtter^ and a fresh wind blew down the stieet below her 
^rindow. S‘«e would have some breakfast, and then walk past 
window of the study and see whether Cesar was working. 
If he wasn’t, sht’d get him out for a quiet game of pelota in the 
Iffivate fronton beyond the kitchen garden. It would help get 
ids wrist back in shape. 

' But when Eloisa had brought her colTee and croissants to the 
^tnall drawing-room, and she had finished them, Dona Teresa 
swept in, smiling, and kissed her warmly ‘I here, you foolish 
girl . . . wandering round till all hours with Cesar You are 
looking much better than my silly daughter, at least T am going 
to do a little shopping Would you like to come with me 

Kit did not hesitate Dona Teresa was a part of this wonderful 
iotne too, and the day was long, and sunshine and shadow 
swept across the city under dramatic white clouds She ran 
Vpstairs, grabbed her pocket-book, looked at her lipstick, and 
tm down agam. 

* « * 

Bill stood at attention m front of Colonel Lindquist's desk. 
The Old Man continued to write a note on the foot of an official 
document, his handwriting large, precise, and steady flowing. 
BiU waited The Old Man never kept you standing there merely 
to emphasise his power to do so 

The colonel put down his pen and looked up He said, ‘A 
jeport has reached me that you’ve had a fight with a Spanish 
iij;^vilian.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Bill said. 

* ‘It was a non -official report,’ the colonel said with a small 
smphasis. T presume the fight was, too.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Bill said T was not in uniform.’ 

‘So I understand ... At ease ... I gave Kit a job to do in 
Mtedina, Bill.’ 

Bill said, T know, sir.’ He knew he should say nothing more. 



Bisnm to ms, 

dmsCi t)ertK>fa^, dir.* Llndy would not istpect'liiin 
mth folded hands while this spic of a matadoT tried to Uipe ^ 
away from him. 

The colonel said gravely, ‘I know that, Bill. AH the saftie^ 
I gave Kit a job to do, as 1 told you, and 1 don’t want hcSf 
attempts to do that job hampered by this kind of violet* 
emotionalism Aguirre didn’t fight back, did he*^’ 

‘He couldn’t 1 don’t think he would have even if he could 
Unless he used a knife ’ 

‘You’re old enough to know that i sock in the jaw is not thi 
answer to each and every problem, thi v\ay it is in the comics 
. . Have you seen the new crew ratings 

Bill stiffened ‘Yes sir I’m responsible for that T mad< 
several goofs ^n the radar rum and two m the flight simulator 
We’ll do bette** next time ’ 

‘You will the L-ojond said ‘The six crews at the bottom o1 
the wing list are going to be pul to work ’ 

Bill glared at the colonel in angr> disbelief This meant thal 
the crew would be practically confined to the base —at any rate 
they’d be working twice as hard as before, and that was hard 
enough And Lindv was doing this merely to keep him away 
from the city and Kit Again his suppressed anger boiled over, 
‘Dave Mcleh and the rest of them haven’t got in any fights, sir * 
Lindquist ^aid, ‘Much as \ like Kit 1 wouldn’t allow her t6 
affect mv decision on an \ii Foice rndtter for one fraction of a 
degree, and you know it ’ He ended with a sudden cold enmity 
— ‘Z)o//V you 

‘Yes, sir ’ Bill said at once ‘I apologise But . ’ 

The colonel interrupted him ‘For C hrist’s sake Bill, do you 
think I've never been m love ^ We’re professionals We’ve 
got a job to do, and we’re drawing pay for doing it If vou dotf t 
like being a professional, get out o^' the An Force The crew 
ratings of your aircraft have gone down because you have a 
personal problem and this lob is so damned complex that any 
lack of concentration shows at once unless you’re seasoned 
enough and tough enough to have a resei ve of elTiciency m hand 
to absorb the loss }ou don’t, >et At the same time the rest of 
your crew know you’re having trouble and they sympathise 
with you, because they’re a good crew, and that affects Ihcu: 


mSk^i 

m mfinite&imiil amclutit but vm work to infeU^ 
clearances , . , I can^t solve your private problems and I 
lyouIdaH if I could, but I can see that they don’t show in your 
v^ork. Metch says the drop in the rating is his fault. It’s certainly 
bis tasponsibihty, as he’s the commander. If the crew remains in 
the bottom third of the wing ratings next half month, Metch is 
4ut as commander of an aircraft ’ 

Bill stare ^ for a moment into the blue eyes Unfair, bla/ingly 
evilly unfair . . A commander has power, and balancing 
tesponsibihty T5ave Metch uas his commander. 

‘This IS a SAC base,’ Colonel Lindquist said quietly 
‘We won’t be in the bottom third of the ratings, sir,’ Bill said 
at last. 

Lindquist nodd. d in dismissal and bent again to his paper 
Bill saluted, tuincd, and went out 

« * 

All the hams hanging from the beam in the stole looked 
exactly the amc to Kit, but Doha Teresa examined them witl 
care, muttering to heiself as she did so. This one was stringy 
that one too lean, the third had been indifferently sinol ed . 
Kit’s mind wanacud A weight had been lifted from her, and 
that must be why she felt so light-headed What weight*^ Did 
the mere fact that^BiIl liked her- -loved her, then — impose 
anything on hcf ^ If it did, no one could ever be free 
‘J’ll take this one, Pedro Will you Veigh it, pleasr* ’ 

^En seguuJa senoiaf' 

Out now and slowly down the street, peering into window^ 
and opened doois Onions had gone up a peseta a kilo, bicac 
the same, vcal ' i\ pesetas I here w^cre two American women n 
the butchei’s. They knew her, and one pointed to a piece oi 
veal m the scales. ‘Look, Kit, it’s only a dollai a pound, at leasi 
that’s what J work it out at I never remcmbei whether a kilo v 
two pounds oi two and a half 

A dollar a pound, about fifty pesetas, or a hundred and ter 
pesetas a kilo Doha Teresa was looking at the portion fron 
yv^hich the veal had been cut The butcher murmured, "Setentay 
cinco, seFiora" Seventy-five — the kilo, of course. So they wen 
irunniug two price boards now, one for the Amencans and on( 
for their own people, 



Sfae^ What did it matter? PethAfJ^s it Hedr 

ci^ough, considenng the different income levels, Doha Tfcte^ 
was ticking the man off for raising his prices and he was sayitj^ 
‘It’s not my fault, sehora, believe me ’ 

Supply and demand, she thought. Inflation Too tnudl 
money chasing loo few goods The economics professor had 
had a long nose and long hm, und had tried hiid to breathe 
life into bis ligiires 

She ought to tell Dad and Pcfigy that she'd ciuanellcd witli 
Bill She ought to tell Lind> He'd undci stand Peggy would tell 
hei she’d been hasty She'd sa> that Bill was a hne, upstanding 
>oung American and she was an unreasonable and fighty girL 
Nevertheless, she was iice, and ready to let the bree/e th^t 
huriicd round the street co?nt»s in ^ at he« skirt and send it 
whirling lound nci legs, and hersdf hull .g inU> a dance down 
the diect to <5iidden edge ol the city, acres > tiiC >ellow hills^ 
music m h^r cars, someone singing belaud hu now dancing 
with hei, and a guitai iit the sce»et Vullev 

Into nnothc .1 sho]> this on' tiny and dark and smelling of 
spice and n and ‘•acking C>ut again On down the street, the 
basket on her aim ]ica\y now She found tha^ she walked with 
her hips swaging slowly to counteiact the weight ol tltc basket; 
but she must Kep her beaO up and In r cht st out it she were to 
have the wondciful carnage of the Spanish womwii 

Doha IcK sa was speaking to her ‘Did >ou notice Pilar m 
the shop there 

She thought back A small mrl, aboi t ha own ane si ky- 
looking, but pel hap 1 that wa^ thi wa], she put on her lips ck. 
Doha lae^a said, hud a quu^rel witti hei fiance a month 
ago, and sti’l they li im not mad' up Did yoa ever see anyone 
so unhappy 

Kit agreed, but privately she thought the c^nl didn’t look so 
much unhappy as dneontentLd 

Dona Teresa went on, her high heels clackiite accurately on 
the sidewalk ‘1 he young man — he js a car penti. r's apprentice — 
goes about lookmej just as unliappy Yet neilh i of them will 
take the first step ’ 

Kit said, ‘Perhaps they found out they really aren’t suited/ 
Dona Teiesa knew more than she let on I ahaps the scene in 
Penas de Juan was common knowledge aU over the city by now* 





A wari^an t^ti leard to^tease any tnan, ^ 
It ia a matter of discipline A woman must have pnde, 
||il((sr^ no man will think anything of her, but then, once 
^Ife'^has shown she has pride, »he must subject herself to the 
||febiphne of our sex She must take the fust step That is the 
Iwomatfs part ’ 

3Kit kept n obstinate silence 
*That IS the trouble with Cesar,’ Doha Teresa said 
./Kit started T beg your pardon*? What is the trouble with 
pSsar'?’ Doha Teresa was clacking steadil> along, peering into 
^op fronts, just as usual 

< ‘Lack of discipline 1 have brought countless girls to him, of 
best families from here and all over Spam He is allraetive 
lO women 1 see these girls put their own pride in their pockets, 
and long for him to take real notice of them ’ I know. Kit 
fought ‘But he does not and 1 think it is because he has some 
id^a that he will lose his freedom ' She shook her head, 
Stopped, and looked at Kit ‘Until he uiidei stands that there 
ja no such thing as freedom in this world, I feai he will not 
liciaiTy anyone ’ 

‘I think there are lots of men like that,’ Kit said ‘But most of 
them do m the end, don’t they*?’ 

<4 clatof'" Dona Teresa said ‘But Cesai A happy 

taamage is a gift from God, but Cesar can only make womtn 
Wihappy It IS a sadness to me, but it* is true Whatever men 
jdream, we women must face the tiulh, m> child Now let 
see, we’ll try for the olive oil in here but if the price is more 
lhan twenty-three pesetas a litre, I won’t take it ’ 

She led into a large, bright store Kit thought I don’t think 
understands Cesar belter than anyone else docs She under 
IjSIOod perfectly Mainage, as such — no One particular person 
would be different Then you wouldn’t be thinking 
Hhout Marriage with a capital M, but about the exact shap( 
the relationship with this special person 
tier thoughts drifted comfortabl> on as she accompamec 
iStoha Teresa through the lound of marketing, then home, bu 
Jbie was not in, through an hour m the kitchen, and Juan 
^^adiing her how to make Aragonese empanadas de jainoa 
‘^iWough lunch, which she ate alone with Doha Teresa. 
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rwiH, and site did so today! Kit sat^'a whiles 
the window at the flowers against the wall on the far ai4«> ii^Plf 
garden. It was a rare day, like the best of October at bome.^^il®i 
lit a cigarette and went restlessly to the door. She might 
Or go to sleep . . . She must need sleep, but she didn’t feel 
A distinctive roar and burble broke out from the back of 
house, where the stables had been converted into a garagjgj^* 
Wheels Cl unched on the gravel She went slowly to the 
her heart beating faster Cesar, bareheaded, wearing darlS, 
glasses and a sports coat of light Fnglish tweed, swept rauttdi^ 
the circle of the drive at the wheel of the Hispano Suiza touiw!^^ 
He stopped at the Iront door, got out, and stiode towards 
house and out of hei sight She stayed where she was, lookih^ 
aut of the wmdov/, seeing nothing now The front door opened:,^ 
his footsteps e’*osscd the hall The drawing-room door opened. 
She turned, the window behind her, making herself smile. 
was in the middle of the room, picking up a pack of cigarettes- 
For a moment he did not speak or move and she thought, he is 
^o sad She wished he could always wear the baturro dress, or 
the tra)c de luces In them the melancholy fitted, and was not, 
noticeable In the English coat and grey flannel tiousers he 
looked like a sports-car duver who had heard for the first tune 
Df Death 

He slipped the cigarettes into his pocket, and said, ‘I am 
going to the farms at S'aldavega I have some business to talk 
over with Don Fniilio. Would you like to come'’’ 

*Ycs,’ she said. 

T’ll tell Octavio so that Mother will know w^hcrc you have, 
gone ’ 

He went out and she heard him call in a low \ oice, ‘Octavio!* 
Then she was in the car, her hands m her lap, waiting for him. 
The engine muttered and throbbed and the car shook gently. 
He came to the dooi, looked at her, went back, and came out 
again with an old coat and a baturia shawl Tl'll be cool later,* 
he said as he climbed in beside her 
He drove slowly through the almost deserted streets. It was 
the hour of the siesta A few young childien were playing undeSf 
the sycamores in the Paseo and weary waii^rs sprawled asleep 
in the chairs under the awnings of the cafes, Kat waited patiently 



TO come to an end. Not long now, for they were 
the Mercado and beyond that there was only the New 
l^dga across the nvcr and then the Mournful Plain began 
i The car slowed and stopped A freight tram was standing 
t'On fhe grade crossing at the near end of the New Bridge The 
^ijttgineer sat on the ledge of his window, facing the real of Ins 
trdin, reading a newspaper Beyond the tram she heard a low 
^^!0ntinuous creaming sound like a tortuicd bird The box- 
OStrs hid the source of it but she knew what it was an ox-cart, 
^nding slowly a loss the bridge towards the train and the city 
a The squeal ol the cait was close now and a continuous 
OTgry blaring had suddenly broken out with it The old woman 
With the flags the crossing kecpei, was peering under the cars 
The blaring and hooting became frantic a^ the unseen driver 
pressed on his horn in a senes ol short hysterical blr b Ihe 
grinding scream of the ox-cart continued 

Cesar leaned far out and peered between two box-cars He 
said, ‘The cait s reached the end of the budge now 1 he cai’s 
passed it It seems to be an emergency ’ He opened his door 
and got out Kit tollowed suit 

A man m U S Air hurcc Uniterm was running along ^he 
track towaids the locomotive shouting T et us pass [Vgent 
rm a doctor Urgentc, hospital kiankenhms ’ She recognised 
liim as Captain Mason ot the Mcdieai Corps the suigical 
specialist at the base Now he wis shouting up at die enmiiecr, 
*Utgente^ Move forw ard or backward 'Jus< to let me pass 
please’’ 

Ccsai said, ‘The>Tl think he’s drunk’ He gUnv.ed at the 
Hispano novv hemmed in b\ two cars and an ox-cart, walked 
a few unhurried steps towaids the locomotive and called, ‘//i, 
amigo f' 

The engineer’s impassive face appeared on that side of the 
cab. Cesar said, ‘Friend, can you move her ^ It would be a 
great kindness lo me ’ 

The engineer peered down the tram Then he shrugged and 
‘There’s a red light back there, Don Cesar But most of 
these R E N P L wagons should have been broken up years 
ago, anyway It should make a good noise ’ He disappeared 
inside the cab The whistle shrilled twice, the locomotive pufied 
heavily, and the wheels began \q tuin The train ground back- 
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^atd the crossmg, and she saw tiie doct(>r scratnbiii!^ tetc 
his can It shot forward, its horn again blaring. Opposhe 
Hispano it slowed and Captain Mason leaned out. ^^ThhnfcS 
Kit Fmcrgcncy operation — trepanning I’m helping.’ The Bvidi 
bounded forward 

Kit climbed back into the Hispano She said, ‘Well, the trak 
didn’t back into anything anyway ’ 

Cesar engaged gear and the big cai moved slowly forward^ 
climbed the ramp to the tucks, bumped acioss them, and 
entcicd the bridge 

She said, ‘You’d think all our people could learn a few words 
of Spanish, at least, wouldn’t you 
Cesar said, ‘I do not sec why The people of Medina are not 
expected to learn tnghsh, and in fact only those who want 
something out ot you do In any case the engineer would not 
have undf r t any American’s Spanish |usl then because he 
was being shouted at ’ 

Kit said uncomfoitably, ‘1 suppose it was an emergency . . / 
Cesar said, ‘There is no emergency great enough to require 
one to forget good manners In Spam it is not ihc thing that 
mallei s, but the form of picscnling the thing ’ 

rhe\ came to the end ol the budge and began to accelerate^ 
very slowly 

Cesar said, ‘In America there would be no bullock-cart and 
no narrow bridge The engineer would know at once I hat there 
was an eriergene>, and he would do all in his pcn\er to help^ 
and he would not care whether the doctor said Please or • ‘ama 
>ou but what could he do'’ Nothing, absolutely no lung. 
He could not back off against the signal Ixcuuse he might be 
run into by the Twentieth Ccntuiy Limited at eighty miles an 
hour ’ He took a firmer grip on the v heel and said in a loudet 
voice ‘But now — that’s behinu Wc'ie m the open ’ 

She raised her head, shaking i»ut her hair so that the wind 
rushed thiough it So he felt it, too, the importance of getting 
into the open 1 he city was behind, and in it the tenacious facts 
of their existence The towers of the base rushed towards them, 
and flung back, and with them the last responsibilities. The 
road unwound beneath the wheels and th ' motor thundered in 
a rising pitch The gate flashed by, and txie sentries, the long 
wire fence began, bt”» rf'd past, ended \ mile ahead two figures 




1 immobiHty, The Guardi* Civil * . , soe^n 
^bf tbeni Would step out into the road and raise his hand, 
d^ne could tell that the Hispano was doing over ninety But 
didn’t move and it was Cesar who raised one hand as he 
^ and she saw the white teeth smiling under the winged 
hats, El Rondeho de Aragon was expected to drive at 
ikneck s ^ced, especially with a girl beside him. 

The tempo of the day rose to match her quickening emotion, 
wind whipped her hair around her face so that she wanted 
lb shout, and because she wanted to she did ‘Look at the clouds, 
bdk at the fieida ’’ The wind snatched the breath from her lungs 
lud the wind stung tears from her eyes The Mournful Plain 
JiJded, farmlands spread out before her across rolling hills and 
( hroad shallow valley between. Under the slanting sun the 
Biflheat moved m waves of paler and darker gold dow n the wind 
Time ran fast in the car, and faster still the meeting with Don 
fetniho the steward, tall and stately in his whitewashed room 
WU wife wore the long Pyrenean dress that fell in a hundred 
from under the armpits to the floor, and seven big keys 
aMig from a chain around her neck A glass of wine and then 
bo steward’s wife showed her the kitchen with its huge central 
SfOplace and conical chimney while the men talked in the 
aiftrlour; then out alone to watch five horses in the field and the 
culves in the paddock, and to wonder at a yellow cloud 
Digging over the hill above the farm 
Cisar came out of the house, an old canvas ha\ersack slung 
ficross his shoulder. She saw him go to the car and open the 
iufc trunk that occupied the whole width of the luggage earner, 
pulled out a shot-gun and a few cartridges and came to her. 
said, ‘We will look for pigeons in the wood,’ pointing across 
wheat. Half a mile away a few trees made a rare pattern of 
ifSfteJn leaves and violet shade in a rocky gully that did not seem 
any water He tapped the haversack. ‘And this wc have 
jji'^case we get hungiy. Dona Maria thinks I am still thirteen, 
cannot go an hour without eating. But first, we have some- 
3bjng to see up here.’ 

,Tbey walked slowly up the hill towards the yellow cloud, by 
^ge of standing wheat, among poppies, on an umber track, 
the farther side of the wheat two men worked with long, 



SiOTte-’Walled eticlosure A red-and-black cock in the 
vised his twelve hens as they searched for food under the wfertfi 
of the Hispano Beyond the farmhouse the road divide# TO 
wheat from the plain. There was an iron bridge over the 
below the little wood, and a mile beyond the bridge the hotMi^ 
of Saldavcga clustered round a square church tower on top M 
an outcrop of rock Far beyond and above, a quadruple 
of vapour baired the sky, burrowing in and but of clouds lUf 
ruthless, ruler straight line, at the end of it, drawing it tfat^ 
firmly acioss heaven, a silver triangle glittered momentarily ih 
the higher light then became invisible 

Not thv\ aids the ground fell hrst in wheat, standing and OUt* 
and then ro'^c in a powerful pauseless sweep until it heaved 
above the skvlme, and theie many trees stood To the left a line 
of snow peaks made a thin white fiic against the hecked sky. 

1 he thresliing floor la> in the hollow directly below them^ a 
circle of hard, beaten earth, covered now with the thrown 
wheat Two mules trotted round and round drawing a sledge/ 
A man stood on the front of the sledge, holding the mu}CS*j 
reins and behind him a buxom woman, and thiec big girls with! 
sunburned faces iindei wide-bnmmcd straw hats, and behind^^ 
them two little childicn The blunt knixes in the sledge shdS 
through Ihe wheat on the threshing floor ChalT rose, and th€| 
wind blew it av d> an J-^up in swirls into the air, where it hung/ 
a yellow elouci t 

Cesar spoke suddenly * Next year, the yeai after, the met tol-l 
cal reapci and thiesher and binder will come, with the tractor^ 
Then half these people will be out of work They wT go 
Madtid and Barcelona, to find work m the factories Saldave^ 
Will die, and this will die . . and so will these people, stifled/ 
He stood a moment longer and she stole a look at his fac^' 
How could she comfort him when she knew that what ht 
fought was the inevitable"’ 

He looked down at her suddenly and she thought He’s going 
to kiss me, here on the hill-top, between the farmhouse andthci 
threshing floor She waited, her skin trembling 

He said, ‘Come on’’ took her hand, ai d broke into a run* 
At the threshing flooi the men and girls all called and waved to 
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jSsire^ :fa the «?h;t wheat. Ce$ar put down gun and havensack and 
iCried, ^Change places, JuanT 

^e sledge swept round, and as it passed the man stepped 
0OWn and Cesar stepped on and took the leins, all in a single 
mohon. The next time round he calLd to her, and she 
took his hand and he lifted hci on TJic woman and the full- 
Woused gn's held her tind the children shouted, and Ctsar 
snapped the reins and shouted, ‘/Im mulos^" 

Round and round and round, the children bc<nnning to sing, 
C&ar singing with them and alter a tune she with them all, it 
hdbag nothing that she kn^w n^ithci woids noi tune The sun 
Stood lower over Saldavega and every eoloui was softening to 
gold. 

At last Cesar haukd back on the rams the mules stopped, 
and they got down C esar picked up gun and ha\ ei sa^k and the 
men crowded round him with advice some p( iiiting up to 
the high forest, somi across to the wood in the eull^ Ort of the 
big girls ofh red Kit a li alher bottU, with a smile kit laughs d 
don’t know how to ’ She would spoil her dic^s il •^he tr'cd 
that trick, and she saw the nv.ck of a bottk sticking out ol one 
corner of the haversack f he woman wiped the weal liom her 
forehead, shouted, ‘Ver> hot, llu^ v\ork'’ laistd the kath i Ikvk 
high m both hands, and pre*- ed, to sund a stream ol wine 
aquirting into hei mouth 

Cesar said, ‘You II get fat, f sperauA., and tlKn whit II >ou 
do for a novio*?’ 

The girl lowered the fiisk with a grin ‘Man, did you sa> Td 
get fat‘^ What am I now 

‘Fat, but pietty,' a man called ‘Fd take you ’ 

The girl snapped, ‘Ah, but who’d want you ^ Loof at your 
great fat bottom Like a woman’s Woise thin mine ’ 

The man shouted, ‘It takes a big himniLr to diuc a thirty- 
oentimetrc nail ’ 

Everyone yelled with laughter and the gul clapped her hands 
Over her cais Cesar sa.d, ‘Conic on ’ 

The work was over for the day The group at the threshing 
floor were brcal ing up, gathering patched coats and straw hats 
and leather bottles In a chorus of good-byes and good lucks 
IKat followed C esar ofl the threshing floor 
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a dry-stone wall, and everywhere poppies hatoed to the yelldlK^ 
wheat and under the wall. The men with the scythes had idpt 
the field. On the road she saw them, as small black shapti^ 
distinguishable by the broad flash of light on their shouldered, 
scythes, going towaids the village 1 he cut wheat lay in curved 
swathes in the ghosts of the wheat fields Jn the ‘^addle of the 
hill behind her the grain stood in pyramids on the edge of 
the threshing flooi, and a man was leading tht mules down the 
hill towaid^ the faim, children on their backs" 

She turned forward, shnitin j ofl all this too, lor now even the 
place and the houi had bceoni^w cxtianeous to her happiness. 
The wood wa^ till a hltL diUance off, and Ces ir ^troCle slowly 
ah^^ad 1 he wiicat licld aneut, lan to the tdae ol the trees She 
beg< n to count ^eveii, ten, fourteen trci^s On the left, the 
downhill side trees wcie rare— one or two ne>idc llu load, one 
standing m eeiic, tmuuate un «i ( ii slope I p th lull the tices 
possessed the iund Once the ioiest iiad hJd the eaith as far 
down as the wood faitlur pc nap but m ttie leiituries the 
luthless vh oughts of At igon, and inoie iuthics>, nun with his 
axe, h id attacked ^t, and cut the salient oh from the hiu'n body. 
The (ouiteen sui\<\ors stood calm in thar untenable position 
in the wateiiess gu(l>, a mile from Kk neuest lulp 

1 hey reached the edge ol the wood and t ar lui n«.d to face 
the (leids She took up ousilion, stdi behind him, a Intie to one 
side Cesar whi^p^red, my minute now ' She could just see 
the root cf the taMuhou^e, blue s«.iol c dr Jrom the hi to 

stone chimney i he sun was goiu, the tlirc. floor deset 

and she did not need C esar’s Rlhng her to know there was not 
Ion ^ to wait now 

TIeie they come,' Cesar mutleted 

The pie^cons came in a flock, k eing in high from the south, 
their wings beating the air with a hird-edgcd sound They 
circled the wood once, high and lar, and the sv cond lime passed 
lower and slower and nearer Cesar raised the gun and swung 
easily I he explosions bellowed in her eais, coiditt haze drifted 
across hei nostrils and made hei mtv/e hdpLssly She put her 
hands over her cais, and was sneezing agnn as C^sar fired 
both bairels lor ihc second lime This time le saw the death 
of a pigeon. The bird was racing sli aigni, with a lapiJ onward 



a,vj^t*Wla. The pigeon dived x6 tlie^gr6nnd^ affd tendca^ * 
|i^ a lond thump on the edge of the wheat, bounced twice, 
lay still. 

I Cesar lowered the gun, blew through the barrels, and went 
Wt into the field He returned with three pigeons. All were 
aione dead, their green and dove-giey feathers ruffling prettily 
^ they s" ung in his left hand 

^ Muana will be pleased,’ he said. ‘We won’t get any more 
tonight.’ 

w She followed him between the widc-spaced trees into the 
Wood. It was evening and the wind lay sleeping in the wheat 
watched Cesar kneel and lay the gun down carefully on the 
dry ground She knelt facing him, waiting He unslung the 
haversack and pulled out the dark, imlabclled bottle, and 
^wrapped a cold omelet from its white cloth Beside them he 
3et the loaf of bread and two ripe tomatoes, the skins a little 
broken, and a length of white-fiecked sausage, and a thick slice 
of quince jelly. In his pocket he found a knife, and opened the 
t)ig blade, and put it down beside the bread She knelt, wailing. 

1 have seen paintings like this, she thought A hundred with 
the bottle and the gun and the dead birds, light lying like a blue 
bar along the gun barrels Many of such a wood as this, 
unpeopled, shadowless and with a far view between the smooth 
boles. Several of the man and woman alone and kneeling in 
such a place, or m the edge of the''wheat field heating some 
sound from outside and far away, the bells ofSalda\ega, or only 
silence, or the whisper of distant calamities Once, green wood 
‘and green grass, and food laid out like this on a white cloth, 
and a man, and, lying on her side, a woman, waiting, naked. 

He leaned out and took her hand She felt it drawing away 
from her body, her arm stretching to a lightening length, the 
Clasped hands so far away from her that neither could be hers. 
..There were a score of reasons why she should not obey the pull 
cf her hand, that went out to him and tried to draw her after it. 
put the hand was insistent and it sent urgent sensuous messages 
ito her. Pervasive tremors were overwhelming the fear and the 
i^’SVeak objections of her mind. 

There was no other sound in the wood or the world but the 
Jibcating of her heart. From the corner of her eye she saw the 
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She leaned forward and dosed her eyes as his lips mfet 
After a long, quiet moment he said, ‘We shall eat now, and thetf 
go home ’ She opened her eyes slowly. ‘Yes,’ she said. *&£ 
course ’ She looked down at the food. Had she got to wait now^ 
feeling like this 
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The calhcdial clock boomed one, a single cracked note. She 
neither sought sleep nor rejected it. She lay on her back^ 
suspended b b the floo’* and the pale ceiling, between 
consciousness and dream. 

An Anieiican girl lies on a bed in a Spanish house, under a 
sheet. 1 he iron shutters are folded back and she has a view over 
the city, for the wmdow-sill is low and the bed is high and old- 
fashioned Then there is 1, Catherine Fremantle, called Kit, 
watching the giil in the bed The light of the city, a pale glow 
emanating like heat fiom the houses and the streets, shines dull 
in the fair haii of the girl on the bed, and what that girl feels 
and thinks reaches me in th/' ‘ame manner that the light reaches 
her, a glow fdinti> seen but strongly realised. 

Slow notes of music stepped out of the darkness in a fallin i 
sad rhythm, lilling a place that had been left vacant for them 
m the scene, and giMng it motion, as though the two girls in 
the room had been waiting in a boat, and the music had come 
to |oin them, its beat like oars, setting the boat moving on a 
deep river. 

She thought languorously, This is no dicam; or if it is the 
maker of the music is in the dream and the boat with me; 
because the tune was a famous jota and the w'ords, sung softly 
now, were 

Para mayor sentimiento 
Pasa el Ebro par tu puerta 
Y no me das de heber 
Temeindo el agua tan cerca 
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MM ym bold tile wate^ so olose to tne» bt|t do mi ^Uow mo 
•todtinlL 

The Ebro ran a long course through barren lands, the life 
»blood of Aragonese passion, and it was upon the Fbro that the 
, boat was launched. 

Pasa el Ebro por tu puerta, and a cascading fall of the melody 
at the end. The girl on the bed and the other one were two 
pictures one person now, a double image on a ncgativCj or 
' the photograijher had jerked the camera. 

I hear the music clearly, through the window, one told the 
other, her eyes closed. It’s coming in through the window. From 
the garden below? From the street, beyond the garden and 
behind the high wall, where a young man serenades his lover? 
No, closer than that. From the roof of this house. Jt is Cesar, 
with his guitar, on the roof. 

The voice stopped, the guitar rowed on alone, carrying her 
farther into the stream of the wide river. The voice rose again. 

The jot a was bom in Calatayud on the hanks of the Jalon, 
Aben Jot was its father, and a lonely woman its mother. 

The voice sank low and died away. After a while the notes 
of the guitar ceased in actuality, in her consciousness carrying 
slowly on until the door of her room opened. 

She heard the door open, and close again. After so much 
waiting he had come at last. If she lifted her head, she would 
see him standing beside her. 

She opened her eyes and he was there, ffis head came down, 
his hand was behind her neck and his lips met hers. For a long 
time she did not move, neither did he move. She was joined to 
him only by her lips, his right hand gentle at the back of her 
head, her right hand stirring jerkily on the back of his. Open 
mouth to open mouth they stayed, tongues soft and enquiring, 
wandering against each other, passing, caressing, admitting. He 
pressed harder, forcing her lips wider, only a little. 

Like the guitar notes, w^arnings of morality tried to form a 
more sombre tune in her mind. Morality failed. It could dissuade 
her from nothing, because this was what she wanted. But now a 
$eiise of her ignorance came, and distasteful memories of her 
jBrst experience, and held her stitf and uncommitted against 
ium. 
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life safd you ushamed that this is the tasmoet oi 

love‘s Open your eyes/ 

She opened her eyes and saw that he was ready hke a StallioJC 
beside her He said, ‘Either enjoy //n?, or send away/ His 
voice was low and harsh 

She whispered, ‘f 1 don’t know enough ’ 

He said ‘You know, if vou’rc honesr ’ 

She put up her left hand and caught him tight, and felt hej 
legs mo\ing ot their own instinct under the sheet, first one 
drawing up, sticlching then the otliei, her knees sliding against 
each other No turning a\\a\ of the e>es she thougnt volup- 
tuously lh( unmt ntionablc was the texture of the act, and the 
act of the emotion — sexual love 

She clung lo him, arched her body so that he could slip off 
her nightdiLSb, whispt^rcd his name into his eai, made a clasping 
serpent ol sp’- ehs for him, touched, stroked, held open, 
and it last heard hei own explicit groans 
A time later she moved her hand and found her face wet with 
tears She luincd to him and smothered him w Ui gratitude, 
until again he mountwd her and completion o\( iwhclmed her 
like a draught ol hot soponfic 

She awoke lalei, scare hin ^ for him in the bed but he was not 
theic Slie got up and hi a cuniette 1 hree o’clock She sat 
down slowl} in tlie chair hv the open window 
Mv God M> God 

It that was l\ il was the rio.t impoitint thing in the woiM. 
Suppose she'd gone thiough her hie like plentv of worn** 
apparently, and ne\ci discovered it ^ 

But the act with Cesar, was inimoial He had seduced her. 
She had got hersell laid Her moth:)r il she were fool enough 
to tell hei about it would say that wha’ she hau experienced 
was not I o\c bat Lust 1 hen wh> did -.he want to give and go 
on giving, not just .exunl pleasure but everything she had or 
was or could become ^ She felt the same now, her sences 
calmed, her heart binslmg 

And what w ould be the dilTerence if she were married to him? 
Would it still be lust ^ The act would be the same and without 
the act what difference was there between ^ earned love and 
mother love, or lo\e for voiir childien, or ^oui country*^ Love 
always meant wanting to^givc 



iiec^cf happiness. SheM acted tike a tfamp. SfaeM been 
ii^hblly above selfishness for the first time in her life. Take 

t| She stubbed out the cigarette and lit another. Why had he 
I^ted so many hours, when they both knew in the wood, in the 
evening, that they would make love? There was no reason why 
3te should not have had her then, and again now. He certainly 
had the dejire. But he had disciplined himself, and waited, 
tad made her wait. ‘In Spain it is not the thing itself that 
Jaatters but the form of the thing.’ 

. Sitting by the open window she came to the slow, almost 
inwelcome realisation that she was going somewhere. The girl 
vho left the base two weeks ago had been running away from, 
mt now she was going towards, something. Like Bel. No, not 
IS clearly defined or as simple as that. Bel was running towards 
carriage, while she herself could not yet think of marriage. The 
jpal was positive in the distance, but so far away that it was 
mrd to see its exact shape; she only knew that it was a person, 
itill to be called Kit Fremantle, who was as ‘large’ in all love 
|LS she now felt in this one branch of love. 

She had experienced an extraordinary exaltation of giving, 
troused in the sexual act. But the sexual was obviously only a 
aart of a personality — perhaps only a small part. Suppose one 
JOiild expand the exaltation of giving, of love, to include the 
Vholc personality . . . The thought overwhelmed her, and she 
^Qt quickly back into bed. 

. It was Cesar who had given her this . . . Cesar was her 
mtner, without whom she could not move forward, and to 
vhom she would offer the whole person that was to be forged, 
rhey would go on from here to the hearts and depths of each 
)ther, and when no words would do for the love and under- 
standing, this act would replace words, and go farther than 
vords could take them. For a man and a woman, this was the 
anguage of love. 



Without altering his even pace Cesar turned off the bro(^ 
street into the narrow alley The old houses rose four and 
stones high on each side and the pavement was less than six 
feet wide from wall to wall At the far end, by the Calle Goya# 
an ornate iron lamp bracket hung out over the alley, castuij 
a dim yellow light on the hot stone 

Tonight he ought to be wearing an Andalusian cloak and a 
C6rdoban hat, he thought sourly, the cloak wound around and 
flung across the lower half of his face It was always like this 
when the meetings were held at Mario’s —an air of intrigue, and 
this skulking down medieval alleys on the semi-rcspectable edge 
of the Barno, rl ways after dark Mario liked intnguefor its own 
sake That was «'hv he had been so gvsod at baiting the hulking 
Yankee m the Casa ^^ordoba last week 

And look what had happened as a result of that evening* 
He’d got aiiothei woman on hts hands Whose fault was that 
but his own Did he have to mount every sillv girl who followed 
him round like a moon-eyed hcifcr, ni)t knowing what she was 
doing until she’d done it*^ 

In Mario’s apartment Marcclmo, Carlos, and Mario himself 
were waiting for him He greeted them politely A different 
group of the members, as arranged Very efficient 

I he caids were spread out on the table, and he glanced at 
the hand opposite his chair This was anothe. Mario’s 
pleasures - he had a pad of paper at his place, and a pencil, i 
the pencil had been used the right amount, and the scores of 
Ihiee hands of ttesillo were written down on ihe pad If anyone 
asked him, Mario would be able to recite the c»rds and the 
bidding and the play m those three hands that had never been 
played 

Mario said, ‘Your turn, Carlos ’ 

Cailos threw'^ his hand down on the table ‘Stop fooling, 
Mario I can't think and play at the same time ’ 

Mario laid his cards down gently ‘Veiy well I have a, 
report from Gerona, and one from Valencia, to pass on to yoti 
gentlemen And there is the question of a i eeting at Cova- 
donga.’ He talked, his hands now joined m front of his chest, 
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table. 

^ la ijerona Communist cells were beginning to organise them- 
l^lvcs af’^esh, with help from across the border in France. Did 
the authorities know about it Almost certainly not — yet ^Vhat 
^ was being done‘s 

Mario said, ‘As yet nothing Owrpeople will wail and watch 
By the end of a year we should have the names of scveial new 
concealed keds on our lists, for use at an appiopriale time 
The report from Valencia is a little IcoS, ah, weighty . ’ 

It appeared that the leadei of the organisal ion m Valencia h id 
notiL^cd that some of the young girls, not whores, were wc. iing 
slacks on the ‘Streets It had not been difliciilt to sec that they 
Were jet icd at fhcie had been quite a scene near tne poi t about 
a week ago, and now the giils weien't w caring Jacks dvy more 
Good, Cesar thought The female rump was not meant to 
be displayed m trousers Not c\cn Kit lookud at hei best m 
them, for all her long American legs and He li owned 
‘While WL’re talking about clothe'^ ’ C ailos said, ‘has anyone 
been up to Anisclo n'ccntly I hear th *1 the last old woman has 
decided she's had enough of being phologiaphed bv liench 
and American tourists as though she were in a /oo, and has put 
away her dress ’ 

The cxtiaordinary dress woin b\ the women of Anisdo had 
animated researches by anthropoloi7ist , sociologists, and his- 
torians all over Furopc, now they haS agreed to become like the 
Aniencans, Cesar thought grimly, in deciding that diflercnce 
was a crime m itself Thesr sumptuary matters wcie a 
nuisance Women were a nuisance Kit’s icgional ?nd buloric 
costume would be fimged deerskin trousers and a lunged 
jacket, a long iifle on her shoulder, a powder horn round her 
narrow waist, and her hair in a bun So it was all right for 
women to wear slacks il it wwe a regional costume'^ 

Mario w as talking again The subject was the annual pilgrims’ 
Mass, celebrated in September, at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Battle at Covadonga, m the Asturias The purpose of the rites 
was to give thanks to God for that greatest moment in the 
' history of Spam, when the hinge had turned and the Mooiish 
infidels had been stopped theie at Covadonga, and the long 
defeat had turned into the longer, harder victory, which ended 
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7$0 years Isiler in Granada. It had now been 
every chapter of this organisation should send one or two 
representatives to Covadotiga. While there they could secfetiy 
meet, and discuss some of the major problems facing theui^ 
such as the growth of Communism, the power of Opus Dei* 
and the Americans, for example These three subjects were all 
too big to admit of settlement on the basis of local decisions, 
and they were all urgent, or becoming so 

T think It would be invaluable,’ Mario symmed up. ‘Of 
course, oui pMgrims would have to recognise each other They 
might all wear lapel buttons with the cross of Santiago ’ 

‘So might several hundred others,’ Carlos said 
‘Our representative •> could wear them in the rif^ht Japcl, iti 
spccrally made buttonholes.’ Mario said eagerly, his eyes 
sparkling 

Cesar said Thev might also w'alk on all fours, or 

wear white robes like the Ku Klux Klan. with a b»g red mono- 
gram of our imPals ’ Mai lo held up his hand dtpiccatuigly^ 
always grinning Cesar went on, ‘For some of us to go as 
pilgrims independenll> with nothing in oui heait but thanks- 
giving for tlK delivcraiKC of Spain yes But tu go by arrange- 
ment, for the meeting of a cabal- no Our strength lies in our 
shapelessness I hose who have heaid of us think of us as an 
octopus, vMth tentacles everywhere, but we are not — we are 
a jellyfish, an outlook, a spirit whicli Ines, large or small, m 
the hearts of cvlkx Spaniaid, and only i caches the soliditv of a 
recognisable human shape m a few in ns, who call oiirsel $ 

. what we do It is a spirit, an all-pervading spirit that vve 
must remain Tentacles can be found and cut ofl, however 
man> there are. Tentacles must spring from a ccnttal heart and 
head and brain, and then —one needle between the c>cs, and 
pouf’ But the spirit cannot be killed . 

He stopped, bieathing deeply Carlos said slowlv, ‘You are 
right . ’ 

Marcehno frowned he wily ‘T don’t see qinte what Cesar 
means, about spirit, and all that I wish we could get these Reds 
out into the open and put them against a wall as we did m ’36 
. . but 1 think he’s right about not havin^ a big meeting at 

Covadonga. It would be disrcspcctlul lo authority.’ 

Cesar smiled a little grimly. Good, stupid old Marcehnol 




i Slong * • . T&zt h alt mM ^"have m 
hat* He put down his pencil and C6sar saw that fottf 
sets of figures had been added to the score pad. So they’d 
Ptyed four more games, had they? He wondered how much 
||toney he had lost. Mario always had him lose. 

I Mario had turned to a few local matters. Cesar tapped his 
fingers idly on the tabic. Members were urged to subscribe to 
ijjbe fund for \ i^e preservation of the Moorish tower outside 
’CaJabarre. Nico was going to give it an editorial in E! Baturro 
j j * American picture magazines, comics, and lurid paper-backs 
filling some of the kiosks along the Paseo. They were 
^ildish, of course, particularly the comics— but their very 
fchildishness enabled young Spaniards to leap over the language 
l^arricr. Children, for instance, now wouldn't wear anything 
ibtit blue jeans. The behaviour patterns shown in the comics 
l^erc more corrupting than the actuality of the visible ainncn 
, . • Better leave it to the Church and the civil authority, Carlos 
said. ‘They’re just as concerned as we are, for slightly different 
llfeasons. Never pick up our own sticks.’ 

Marcelino said, ‘1 alking about the Americans . . . How were 
^tiey allowed to turn the jota competition into a square dance? 
A lot of people were impressed with them— the wd> they 
lumped around and were full of good humour, and all sober.’ 

^ j *So?’ Cesar asked, his -temper rising. 

‘I don’t think it should have been allowed,’ Marcelino said 
heavily, ‘Nothing like that has ever happened before. It’s not 
<:^stomary.’ 

‘How can we stop it?’ Cesar asked shortly. ‘I was there.’ 

*1 know,’ Marcelino said. ‘That’s why I was asking . . .’ 

*I was there,’ Cesar repeated. ‘And it just happened. How 
often do we have to say that the enemy is not outside, but 
inside ? Do you think the Americans or anyone else could seduce 
^ain unless she half wanted to be? She’s like any other woman. 
Ho girl yet’s ever been laid under the river bank who wasn’t 
wanting it at the time. It’s afterwards, when it’s too late, and 
liet belly’s swelling with a child that she's going to be stuck 
for c\^r—then she wishes her father had locked her in, the 
Way he threatened to. 1 tell you, if we regard the Americans as 
enemy, instead of the temptation, we’ll be in trouble. Wc’v© 
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yes, 

awn nature, yours* mine, everyone's? He kopped* 
benched on the table* Marcehno was looking at him WitWi 
heavy, bloodhound face unchanged ‘I’m sorry,’ Cesar 
tered. ‘But believe me, nothing could be done to prevent 
incident, the other night But 1 think the cfiect can be eraseijlii 
quite soon ’ ^ 

Mano said quickly, ‘You have something in mind'?’ 

Cesar hesitated ‘The American fair and ihc^Spamsh fiesta? 
he said ‘The double-header/ he added, in English. 

‘What IS a “double-header'?” ’ Maicclino asked 

‘It’s something to do with baseball, or basketbill, when they 
see two gamc^ for the price of one 

‘Ah, the blonde is being useful, after all,’ Mario said* 
grinning 

Cesar ignc-^^ . i ‘You have heard about the fair and fiesta, 
Marcehno'?’ 

‘Yesterday, I heard,’ Marcehno said ‘I don’t understand. 1 
mean, August 9 is not a feast day ’ 

‘That is what a good many other honest baturros are going 
to think,* Cesar said 

Mario said, ‘Ah’ So there will be no one at Iheir fiesta? Ot 
the wrong kind of people*?’ 

Cesar said, ‘It is possible ’ lie found he was looking down at 
the table, at the scattered ^».ards strewn there, at the pack now 
m his hands He’d picked it up and was pretending to stare tit 
It Why*? Lack of courage, that he didn’t want to look MaiJo 
m the eye'? Because he f^eit ashamed ? He pul the cards down 
carefully and looked up 

‘The fair at the base- -that is tomorrow We need not worry 
about that It will be nothing Thc> will show off their clcctnc 
washing machines and electronic kitchens, and someone w'ill 
try to teach the children baseball, or peihaps even their foot^ 
ball All this only helps to confirm a good baturro m his belief 
that the> and we do not inhabit the same planet 7 hereforc, that 
none of their solutions or answers are applicable to us The^ 
following Saturday is the fiesta 7 he mayor has pul the arranger 
ments in the hands of Juan Bermudez, the old *^’ie, at the Banco 
de Medina.’ 

‘He isn’t one of us,’ Carlos said. ‘Nor is the mayor.’ 



mi im tftjtyor’^s a fool an<J BewiiSde;? Jias 
ritolSr h&en hefe a few months. He doesn^t know people. His 
amogements could go awry/ 

#»^Seally, it is too much,* Marcelino said, slowly ‘August 9 
has never been a fiesta day. Why should we dance in the streets 
just because some Ameiican Sc\}s \vc aic to*^ And theic will be 
a queen, 1 hear, like we sec in the movies, when they have 
those battles t cy call football and one girl is earned aiound m 
an open Cadilia^.’ 

C^sar said, ‘A queen for each At the fair, a Spanish girl At 
the fiesta, an American girl - Miss Fiemantlc ' 

Mario was nodding his head blandly ‘Very good, very good,' 
he said, his tone lull of admiration ‘Nothing violent, nothing 
planned. But I imagine everyone in Medma will have some- 
thing to laugh about the next day A ou should ha\c been bom 
in the Inquisition, Don Cesai ’ 

Kit wouldn’t be laughing, Cesar thought On the other hand, 
she might, she might be preening herstlf on what great success 
the fiesta had been The delight of dealing with foreigners, 
especially Amciicans, was that none o« them could read the 
Spanish face. The Yanks might all return to the base swcaimg 
that the fiesta had been gieat, and the Spaniaids would go to 
their houses thinking. What fools they made of IhemseKes, but 
we didn’t give them an inkling of it, did we*^ Lindquist was 
obviously taking a calculated tisk, l(^r he was no fool, but he 
had to rely on Kit’s father and the mayoi both of wdiom were 
The only person who had the position and the Icmpci ament to 
give weighty contrary advice was Colonel Portuondo, and he 
had gone on leave The officer temporarily m command was — 
one of them His bcha\iour would be impeccable 

No, in all probability Kit was going to get hurt, because she 
was no fool It w'as hei own lault for having the impudence to 
ask herself into the house 1 hat wasn’t fan . Bel had asked her 
W’by had Bel done that, on such short acquaintance Bel looked 
like a ghost some of the time and like a bride at others. It was 
lime he talked again with Mother about getting her married. 

Kit was ripe for mairiagc, too Why w'eie all women such 
fools'^ He’d kissed her, her silly virginal legs had trembled and 
parted, and now she was m love. Not a virgin, though, tcchni- 
iCallv. Probablv that clumsv. led-faced caotain with the biff 
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fistfe, Iliad bad the? privacy of ^ting tfee fbist key 

in that lock, and ceitanily he*d made a mess of it, oj^ the girl 
wouldn’t be in the state she was m now. She looked at 
Cesar, these days as if he’d handed her the Holy Grail . . * 
Marcelmo’s words caught his attention ‘But ... I doi:]?l 
like It ’ 

Carlos said patiently, ‘The excommunication rests only on 
those who, knowing anything about the theft of the Armlet, 
have not spoken > ou know nothing ’ 

Mt*rcelino said obstinately, ‘But I do ' His thee was pale and 
damp and he was very unhappy Cesar looked at him closer 
and thought he mu>t be losing weight 

Mario said gently ‘Miicelino, my friend We know 
nothing at all Supposing you go to the bishop or your con- 
fcssoi, what v^an >ou tell liim ^ I hat 1 ^a^sto said, that night 
bet ore the ba conscciatcd that it was time to b^ ing home 

to the people of Medina, in the most foicetul way possible, the 
iniquity of what was happLiiine^ Wc agiced, and he said he 
v\oiild soc that it was done ’ 

Marcelmo mumbled, ‘He also said that the hbciahsm of the 
Church was as great an entm> as anv wc fated, ^nd he reminded 
us ot the unknown soldier who stole the Armlet to save it from 
the Moors ’ 

Mario said, ‘So what‘s \ ou ma^ t/rnk that E\aristo went and 
look the Aimlet, alont oi with some otlur member of us — but 
what do yoiA kfnn He s/i rugged 

Maicelino said, ‘Lxcommunieau J’ \nd going to Mass k SI 
as though 1 hadn I been I m vci thought it would come to th.sJ 
Carlos snapped at him, with sudden nervous \iciousness, 
‘Shut up' \ou are a covNaid, as well as a fool ’ 

Marcelmo said, ‘I ean’thelpit, Cailos Aren’t low frightened?’ 
No one answered C\sar said eoldl>, ‘You’ve got to foiget it, 
Marcelmo If you can’t - get out of Spam Thcie an. others m 
woiu case than you ’ 

Mai cehno looked at him and aftei a time nodded his heavy 
head and said, ‘Yes fhcic mu^'t be After all, 1 don’t really 
know, and someone must I am a coward 

Mario said, ‘Well, that’s that About the next meeting . , 
He gave the details It would be at a difTercni time, a diflerenl 
mterval, a ditfcrcnt place Onl> one of these now present would 




\>tCt you stay for a real hand?* Mario asked, ‘Or must yot 
to the senontas*^* 

>ood night,’ Cdsar said shortly The others rose and shool 
^hand formally Mario hurried his pudgy shape and tiny fee 
^l^ckly round the table to let him out ‘Good night, Cesar ’ 
i C^sar strode slowly up Penitentes towards the Calle Pedre 
Romero Is ne o’clock Bel and Kit were having dinner at th( 
They haa probably eaten three hours ago, but the] 
J0w>uldn’t be back yet It was a pity, otherwise the three ot then 
lltight have played cards Or he and Btl could have started tc 
loach Kit the elements of the jota She had the co-ordination foi 
lit, and the rhythm, and a lithe, free-moving body A week age 
lie would have said that she could never suHiciently abandor 
l|crself, that she would always be conscious of herself and o 
Ijfce impression she was making — emotions that were death tc 
'the jota — but five days of making love to her had changed that 
The word ‘excommunicated’ sprang into his mind It mean 
45 tit off from the communion of the Church, of Christianity Bu 
'W'ho had the light to do that, except Christ himself*^ He pushec 
the thoughts and the word back down, deep where they liac 
Jived for months now, and again turned his mmd to Kit 
She’d be back by midnight probably, and he could go alon^ 
Ito her at two But he’d sworn to himself, only this morning, tha 
•fornght he would not go to her and would not tell her to come 
him She was becoming like a drug, and if he wasn’t carefu 
ihe habit would be hard to break He was the master still, because 
not he, was the one who begged That must not change 
^ He stopped on the corner of the Plaza to light a cigarette 
l£talf the passers-by smiled and murmured to him as they passed 
was good to be known, better still to belong 
She was an American when all was said and done, and c 
Protestant, and what on earth was he worrying about hei 
fn^hngs for*^ She only seemed different, because she was here 
a woman, a young one with long twining legs and at 
&tocent lust In fact she was just like the rest of the Yanks— 
doomed, direct Moved well, came out of the pen firnr 
4ud bold, head uplifted Followed the cape beautifully A 
wtttiderful animal to work with She hadn’t had the Die yet 







W'to (X>utt8e» pt6mn$ in ^gams*t tM 
imn. The pin-pricks, the bandcnllas, they’d come thick andfliTO 
later. She was in herself America and all the Amencans— I»ljrt3 
ting in where she wasn’t wanted, clumsy, generous, coiruptihl;. 

He glanced up at the cathedral clock. The surest way of 
protecting himself against the feverish compulsion to go to Ki)[ 
tonight, which would be as dangerous as putting the sword into 
her hands, was to go somewhere else. He hadn’t been there fot 
a week , five days to be e^act 

It was too late, really Or too early And there was a lot of 
work in the office at home 

He threw away his cigarette and set off at a lapid pace along 
the Calle de los Obispos towards his own house 


CHAPTLR 1 1 

Undir one of the severe, goose-necked concrete lamp standards 
that lined the roads of the base. Bill Lockman looked at his 
watch Quarter to nine If the wind were in the east he’d be 
hearing the cathedral clock from the city When that happened 
everything got fouled up, tJbcausc it was never quite right That 
bell must make a hell of a noise close by, m the Aguirre hci c, 
for instance Kit must be used to it, or she’d get no sleep 
Peggy Fremantle had suggested he drop by around nine . . . 
‘Just for a chat. Bill ’ That was fine, and he’d agreed, but he 
was damned if he was going to arri\e early, and there was the 
Fremantles' quarteis not a hundred yards away, the big black 
Hi span o parked in front of it 

He turned and walked in the opposite direction It was a fine, 
w^arm night, a breeze from the north at about ten miles an hour 
down here, though the meteorological section reported winds 
of a hundred knots at thirty thousand feet 
It was quiet out here, just walking For once Maintenance 
wasn’t running an engine on the test bed Tiie Casa Cordoba 
had been noisier than a J-57 under test — m bursts, though. And 
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iM % iil^'s^clie W4 t0t m gMd^a 
cteidg €*00% what the son of a bitch wanted. The same 
toy he could do it to the bulls, he had done it to him—made 
Mm charge a taunting cape, just moved slightly to avoid the 
imarge, and not hit back; and sure enough, the applause was 
not for the victim but for the guy with the cape, strutting olf 
with Kit. 

With Kit. That hurt still, though not in quite the same way 
now. At th( time it had been anger, and he*d found himself 
muttering, Bitch, stupid silly little bitch. She’d said she never 
wanted to see him again. O.K., so she didn’t, and neither did 
he, and the hell with her, there were plenty more girls whore 
she came from, et cetera, ccteia The trouble was, there 
weren’t. least, not for him. She kept coming back into Ins 
■mind, until after a few days what he felt was not anger but 
dismay, and tenderness. When he had time to fed anything 

Instead of cursing Kit he’d do bettor to +akc a good look at 
himself, lie could icahsc, for a start, that she was no college 
girl. He mustn’t treat her like one, c\er, by thought or inclina- 
tion. She was a woman, with a capital W H? knew less about 
Women than he did about B-52s W hy ? Because he hadn’t 
studied them. He’d better start i ight away- -only nor on Women , 
on Kit. 

She was a special person. He’d known that all the time, but 
he’d just called it love, instead of tr>ing to tind out It would 
be easifr all round if Kit’s spccialnos'y came out in art, like 
Grace Lindquist That made people toleiaiit and at the same 
time interested Grace Lindquist is an artist, they’d say, and if 
she announced she was going to Barcelona and live in a hsh 
market for a week, eveiyone would nod and see why she would 
have to do a thmg like that Kit didn't compose symphonies or 
paint pictures But suppose she was an artist, and the thing she 
wanted to create was a better herself, or a fuller life*^ Suppose 
that m the end it was her life as a woman that was going to be 
the symphony? Then the man she loved and married would 
be — what? The conductor? No -another symphon>, blending 
with hers to make something bigger and belter still. It was a 
frightening and exhilarating prospect. 

He found he was standing outside the 1 remantles’. After a 
glance at his watch he rang the bell. Ham Fremantle let him m, 



wA dapped Wm genially cm the back- bay !* At ftarn^s dde, 
Ham^s arm draped lightly round his shoulders, he waited into 
the bving-room Mrs Fremantle was reading m tne chair by the 
fireplace FCit was on the sofa 

This was the first time he’d seen her since the quarrel in Penas 
de Juan He went straight to her and said gravely, ‘It’s good to 
see >ou. Kit ’ She looked up sharply, and her brittle smile 
altered slightly He said, ‘You’re lookintr swell Spanish cooking 
seems to agree wiih you, at any rate ’ 

He sat down, but not too near her 

‘Drink, Bill Ham asked 

‘Just a Coke, Major Let me ’ 

‘I'll gel It Same lot you, Kit*^’ 

Kit said, ‘Please, Dad ’ 

Ham strode out of the loom Bill looked at the ceiling He 
didn’t know v hit Kit was doing Looking at her nails, maybe. 
He’d have to speak to licr in a nuniitc, but ht didn I want to say, 
Lovely weather we’re having for the time ol veai He wanted 
to say, Look, honey, 1 made a horse’s arse ol m}scll, and I’m 
sorry 

Peggy Fremantle looked up, loweiing the book, at arm’s 
length to her knee ‘Wh\ do writer's have to write about such 
horrible people all the time ’’ sue asked qutrulouslv. ‘In this 
book everyone s out of a job and two ol the men are di ug fiends 
and the heroine only likes ollici women ’ 

‘A Lesbian,’ Kit said clearly 

Hci mother said, ‘I’m suie I don’t want to re^d about th a. 
Why can’t they write about something nicc*^ And the language 
IS awful Halt the words 1 can I undei stand, and those that 1 do 
arc unprintable ’ 

‘They seem to have been printed,' Ham cut in, entering with 
two Cokes already poured into glasses 

‘The unprintable’s the only thing that matters,’ Kit said. 
Peggy looked up sharply, her mouth half open After a monn^nt 
she returned to her reading 

Ham slumped into his favourite chair and picked up the 
Martini on the tabic beside him T was telling Kit that the 
double-header is coming just in time Trying to keep this town 
informed about us is like pulling up dandelions While you’re 
uorootinff one lie. another’s sorinmno uo behind vou. Now 
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Jt fti^bima thg^t weVe respoosibte. We cm prove thW ' 
pb po^ of living’s going tip all over Spain, but do you think 
^t’s going to help*^ . . Oh, yeah. Sergeant Mendoza heard 
ItUOther great one today When they put the equipment back on 
tile Bull of San Marco, they’re going to be normal size, or 
niaybe a little smaller, because the old set offended the ladies 
at the ba'-e ’ 

*That’s idiculous,’ Kit said 

^ ‘Not so damned ridiculous,’ her father said ‘Since we’re on 
the subject, look at . 

Peggy said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t talk about those things 
in the living-room It’s as bad as this book Can’t we get away 
firom sex anywhere 

Ham said, ‘Look at Elsie the Borden cow ’ 

Kit said, ‘Cesar was asking me why we put skirts on her ’ 

Ham said, ‘Because lots of people ffll embairassed by seeing 
those big three-colour ads of her prancing around without a 
bra, and . . ’ 

Peggy said, ‘Mrs Bohorquez was nursing her baby when I 
qalled on her yesterday Right there m the drawing-room, and 
there was a man there An airman Her husband’s servant, I 
think. I didn’t know where to look ’ 

‘I would have,’ Ham said, gunning 

‘Don’t be disgusting,’ Peggy said 

‘It’s not disgusting,’ Kit said quietly ‘That’s what our breasts 
are for Why should we be ashamed 

‘Kit»’ 

Ham said, ‘E or the anti-Amcricans it doesn’t matter what wc 
do. They’re going to find something against us either way T licy 
complain that we’re over-sexed, and they complain about Elsie 
being given an apron. These Reds are nobody’s damned fools. 
They don’t spread stories that are plain unti ue They hint at the 
Worst explanation for what is true They spread stones that are 
improvable one way or the other Like the one about Mason, 
when he went into the city hospital to help operate on that kid ’ 

‘What are they saying"^’ Kit asked M haven’t heard anything.’ 

Ham said, ‘This kid got his skull crushed between a truck 
backing up in the street and the wall of his own house, and . . 

‘Pm going to take my book into the other room.’ 





Ilf 

^IWu. iw Kddey,' ibui said. *B«tt umui. 

Happened/ 

‘I don’t want to hear about it m such detail, If$ qWEfel^ 
unnecessary ’ 

Kit muttered, ‘You mean he was shaken up on the play, 

Mrs Fremantle was on her feet now, speaking to her hus^ 
band, ‘And didn’t you have some work to do before bedtime^ ^ 
Hamilton 

‘Oh, sure,’ Ham said ‘In a minute ’ 

Peggy trailed out, the book m her hand 
Ham said, ‘I’m just gome . . Where was P Oh yeah, well/ 
you know the boy died in spite of the optiation They’re saying 
that Mason was drunk ’ 

‘Jim doesn’t drink,’ Bill said 

Kit said suddenly, ‘I rcmernbei That’s just what Cesar 
thought pe'^pi,, culd think He said so, right theic ’ 

‘Right where Bill asked sharply ‘And who did he sa> it to?' 
Kit was a little flushed as she answ^ered him — ‘He said it to 
me, at th<^ gi idc ctossing by the Puente Nuevo, it you want 
to know C aptain Mason was shouting at the engineer to move 
his tiain off the crossing and Cesar said, “They’ll think he's 
drunk,’’ something like that, and then he ’ 

‘Who else could have heard Bill inteiiupted 
‘Or misheard,’ Ham said 

Kit said, ‘One or two people, perhaps There was an ox-cart 
quite close And the gate-kceper But 

Ham said, ‘They’re everywhere, these Reds, and cunnin^ IS 
monkevs By God it had better not lam tomoiiow, to foul up 
our fair Wc’\e got to make these people like us ’ 

For a moment longer Bill pursued his thoughts — Cesar, 
dropping hints, Cesar, spreading stones, Cesar, holding th^ 
red cloth negligently flicking it whispering Chaigc \ouclumsy 
brute But Kit was looking defiantly at him, and Ham was 
talking about the fair Hesaid, ‘Most of tomoi row’s programme 
IS indoors, isn’t it 

Ham nodded ‘Yeah The dance is in B Hangar But the soft^ 
ball, the handball, the baseball the band playing down therfc^ 
in front of the Enlisted Men's Club pee pie walking about;, 
just enjoying themselves, finding out we’re human , . that 
depends on good weather . . . Well, I’ve got to get back to th© 



jaitte fctf an how or two. You know to hdp yowtlilf to 
'ahytitjng you want, Bill . . .’ 

^ He wandered out, still talking He had hardly left the room 
i0hen Kit said, ‘I did not ask that we should be left alone ’ 

He Ignored that Now was the time He said, ‘I want to apolo- 
gise for last Sunday I lost my temper, and — I’m sorry ’ 

She said, ‘I should apologise, too ’ She smiled calmly ‘I’m 
$orry, rea'^y sorry. Bill 1 behaved like a washerwoman ’ 

He com Jn’t^sit there, just looking at her He jumped to his 
feet ‘I still feel the same way about you I want you to know 
that.’ 

She said, ‘I’m sorry ’ 

From the middle ot the floor he looked down at her She was 
too calm, too little moved She wasn’t going to get away with 
dismissing him with a nod and a smile He said, ‘Cesar was 
baiting me that night, and 1 was fool enough to fall for it ’ 
‘Perhaps,’ she said ‘If he was, I’m giateful to him ’ 
‘Grateful Bill said angrily 

‘Yes ’ She looked up at him firmly ‘For making something 
like that happen, something violent enough to break us out of 
this silly thing we had got into We could never be happy 
together It’s better this wa>, to have it ovei and done with ’ 
‘It’s not over for me,’ Bill said bitterly ‘I tell you, 1 love you 
Don’t you believe me 

She looked at him' steadily for a time ‘1 don’t think you know 
what love is yet ’ 

‘And you do You’re the wise woman of Medina by now, eh, 
and I’m just a Ireshrnan from Hicksville U 
She raised her hand ‘Please 

He struggled foi control over himself, but the anger kept 
pouring up and out ‘You’re making a fool ot yourself, and if 
no one else will tell you about it, I will Your hero Cesar Aguirre 
is anti-American all the way If he can stick a knife in our back, 
he’s going to do it And that goes for you personally, too ’ 

She had picked up a magazine and was riffling its pages He 
swept it out of her hands ‘Listen to me ^ I’ll try and speak plainly 
enough for you- You like plain language since you went to live 
there I always thought you wanted to be treated like a lady, 
but if you don’t that’s fine by me 1 here’s such a thing as plain 
Amencan, too, you know, and I can use it as well as the next 



mm * - . C^sar Aguirre h a, prick, P-R-I-C-K, pfiok, all aati- 
American prick, a prick with the morals of a monkey, and cruel 
as a cat, or a matador, and full of Fascist chicken-shit about his 
family and the lower classes, which means me, and you This 
the guy you treat like he was lesus Christ and Frank Sinatra 

rolled into one When he said Jim Mason was drunk ’ 

‘He didn’t,’ Kit interrupted 

‘I’m goddamned sure he meant it to be heard,’ Bill swept on. 
‘And . 

Kit snapped, ‘And did he bicak up the paseo, and bring the 
B-52s over the bull-nng to spoil his own facna, and steal 
the testicles off the bull of San Marco, too 
‘He doesn’t need them. I’m sure,’ Bill ^narlcd 
He slopped suddenly He’d never lost his temper with Kit 
before, except that time last week, and \ery seldom with any- 
one— his V nr'timea when he was a kid once or twice 

a special friend in high school That is, only with people who 
matUied very much to him Kit was sitting loi ward on the edge 
of the sola alaring up at him I hey were like two lighting 
animals and he loved her 

He said, ‘I’m soiry 1 guess you won’t belje\u me when I tell 
you 1 only blow my top because I lose >ou I'sl found out that 
you can’t do a thing that doesn’t affect me as though I'd done it 
myself You’ve always talked a lot abv^ut happiness, and being 
free. Kit, and 1 know it wo«’t do any good now but I’ve got to 
tell you thcie 1*^11 1 any happiness for \ou the way >ou seem to be 
looking for it, and there isn't an> iicedom either ’ 

Hei voice was unstead> as she answeied ‘Why must we 
quarreP How have you done it ^ I came b re feeling ih’t I’d 
never quarrel with anyone again I was so happy II you 
really love me, you’ll leave me alone ’ 

For a moment he wanted to lake her in hiS aims and ciadle 
her bowed head in his shoulder 

He said in a caieful, neutral voire, ‘I’ll be around when you 
want me, ’ She did not look up, but he saw a wet streak on her 
cheek under the glowing haii and the bioad, eicarn-and-tan 
forehead and the long, thick eyebiows He said, ‘Aie you coming 
to the fair tomorrow‘s' 

‘Yes’ 

‘With Cesar? 



JCtojdtd tught/ 

^<Sood night" 

* Ipve you ’ 

1 Ko answer He opened the door and went out, past the parked 
irt4k of the Hispano 


CHAPTER 12 

Fhe four of them — Ham, Bel Cesar, herself— were sitting at 
i table m a comer of the great hangar, amonc; many others 
Sihe and Bel had danced every danct since they arnvtd, and 
aow had begged to sit this one out and the airmen weie leaving 
them in peace Bel was going to elope at San Marco That had 
apparently been arranged last night during her clandestine 
cneetmg with Pete here on the base while she was supposed 
to be having dinner at the Frcmantlcs’ She looked a little 
irawn, nothing worse She heiself must talk to Olmbacher 
ibout It tonight She was getting out of hci depth 
*The joint is jumping,’ her lather said with satisfaction 
She stole a glance at Cesar, wondering what he was thinking 
rhe )oint wasn’t really jumping >et, but the dance was going 
(Veil 1 he hangar was hung with bunting in stars and stupes and 
yellow and red Be>ond the rollcd-back doors which were so 
Svide and tall that the dance seemed to be in the open air, the 
apron stretched away under scattered inspection lights to four 
sdver ghosts crouching the far side ol the runway some of the 
B-52s The queen and her couit, escorted by half a do/tn air- 
tneii, weie sitting at a large table across the concrete flooi from 
the ten-piecc band Tables and chairs and benches were ranged 
two deep round the walls Near the door, in rows, sat the 
mothers and aunts and grandmothers of the Spanish girls 
There were plenty of >oung Spanish men here too, though not 
SO many men as girls They mostly stood in gioups along the 
wall, not minghng with the airmen Nearly all the girls were 
^lapcing with airmen, some straight, ^ some jiving There was 



Md flingtog, slipping back into the jerking, shal^g 

C6sar’s face was empty, and as still as a stone* Two weeks lig^ 
she would have thought that he was noticing nothing. Now 
knew better, and she knew what he was thinking, because Ad 
felt the same way How bright it all was, and how shalloW^ 
The hangar blazed with strong lights the trumpets screamed# 
and the drums went thud and swish, but the noise vanished up 
into the high, steel-strutted rool, and there no depth or 
variation of sound, just as theic was no variation of light — or 
feeling How dillerenl was the jota dancing m the Plaza San 
Marco, with the torches flaring out smoke and yellow flames 
and the voices of the singeis echoing back from the cathedral, 
from the Ayuntamicnto, from the medieval arches along the 
south side^ And the music itself In the pla/a they had sung 
of death and ^ of niir iclc^ and faith and passion, of the 

labourer who lo\cd wine so much that he undiessed before the 
laughing gills and took one of them and jumped into the vat for 
a swim willi hei, ol tlic man who sang to a young boy— 

JJ hen ) oil to C aid ten ml a^k foi Maria 
Gnt Ik r tins lose and kiss hci hand. 

For she IS ]ow mothit, ond was n) loxer 

But on the bandstand the >OMng man with the jitrglmg knees 
had seized the nuke and w ^s bawling into it — 

Read], set man 

} got a ^^iil that / hne so 

I'm rcadx n ad\, / eud i rc ad \ , / ead i , 

Ready, iead\, tLach, leadx reach. 

I'm / e ad\ , i eadx / cadx 1 1 cah , rt adx , 

Rc ad \. ready, lead], rc ady , 1 1 ad ] , 

7o rock an roll 

Her lather’s voice droned on He was telling Bel of the success 
of the day ‘ four hundred and fifty people went through the 
KC-13S during the day, two hundred and forty-seven through 
the B-52 1 he midway made ovci Ihiee hundied bucks for 

the Medina Hospital fhtie weren’t as n ny spectators at 
the baseball as we’d hoped, but wc had twenty -nine kids come 
to the softball clinic ’ 
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Cfisar S2ii4 "A very successful experiment, Tm sure/ 

Her father said, ‘Expenment is right. Next year, it’ll be 
better, because we’ll have today’s records to help us.’ 

Cfear touched the card on the table ‘These ?’ 

Her father said heartily, ‘You bet^’ 

Kit picked up the card and looked at it It was a well-printed 
little job in Spanish, asking nuestros buenos amigos to reveal 
what they i liked best about the Amencan fair so that their 
good friends the United States Air Force could give them a 
better time next year If they could spare a minute would they 
fill out this form ‘Did you visit — the aeroplanes — the midway — 
the sports field — the kitchen*^* Mark X in appropriate box Are 
you male, female'^ Over 21, under 21 Married, single'^ (There 
IS no need to sign this card, amigo ) If you went to the dance 
would you like — more ballroom dances— more square dances'^ 
‘Remarkable,’ Cesar said 

1 leutenant Dick Holmes appeared at their table Her father 
said, ‘Hi^’ and Cesar rose easily to his feet ‘Sehor Aguirre,’ 
Dick said with a pleasant smile, ‘I’d like to dance with your 
Sister, if I may ’ 

Cesar said, ‘She is her own mistress tonight God knows 
there are enough duenas ’ He motioned to the walls, where 
boutonnicred airmen of the dance committee were plying the 
duenas with cigarettes and glasses of wine 

Bel took Dick Holmes’s arm and»slipped into the dance 
‘That hm^hes him for the night,’ her father said witn a grin 
‘Officers aren’t allowed to dance tonight unless thiy know a 
lady, and then only once, all night On their honour And now 
I’m going to take my dance if you’ll excuse me, Cesar 1 his one’s 
just about my mark — not too fast, not too slow Kit 
She rose, smiling 

Her father danced jerkily, though it was not a Charleston, 
^nd spoke jerkily ‘How’s it going -m the town 
‘What she asked. 

‘The great entente, the affair Spanish-Amencan What do 
you heai — about us"^’ 

‘Nothing much,’ she answered None of them out here under- 
stood how remote and unreal the base seemed from that quiet 
bouse on the Calle de los Obispos 

‘What did people say about the jota^com petition ending in an 
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Ozark jubilee? Public-relations-Wise it was great. Spautarkeonna 
combustion/ 

‘But . . .* she began. A gyrating couple bumped into her; 
an airman and a laughing Spanish girl — Floisa 
‘I thought Cesar looked a little huffy at the time,’ her father 
said ‘But if people prefer the square dance to the jota, whaCs 
wrong with that‘s’ 

She said, ‘But what if the jota’s better, more important ? The 
best things aren’t always the most popular ’ 

‘Who says what’s best Ham responded * T he buying public, 
the people The jota crowd can leain the square dance, or the 
bongo or the balalaika fling, or whatever’s popular ' 

‘And the vineyards can be replanted with cola nuts and 
the matadors become quarterbacks,’ she said with sudden 
vehemence 

What ^ * light, r-^gardless of how man> people say 

otherwise What is bad n bad, votes oi no votes Cc'^ai’s Spam 
said one thing, Dad’s America, another 
She noticed Marcia Arocha, jpst entering the hangar with 
three younger women More girls were coming in behind them, 
with moie duenas 

Her father said, ‘Another truck-load Wc’vc got four trucks 
on the lob and a tcvv of them arc coming in ta\is thty’ve hired 
for themselves . Ot course we can’t do anything about the 
taxis, but none of our tri*cks leaves without at least one duena 
and one member ol the dance committee in it No ore gets 
piegnant tonight ’ 

What about me, she thought suddenly W hat would you say, 
my dear Daddy, if I told you lliai 1 \sid^ being made 1 ^ve to, 
not m the glass or m the back ol \ paiktd car, not hastily or 
awkwardly, but m luxury, like a mdin.d woman, m my own 
bed, or m his, sleeping with my lovei’s arms round me until we 
part at four or five m the morning ’ 

The dance finished, but she had hardly returned to the table 
before an enlisted man claimed her, and anothei, Bel I he band 
turned on the heat Then star, a Negro claiinetist, leaned back 
in front of the stand, his spine a’-ched, and streamed out hot 
licks into the blanketing an h of the hangai ^ tomp and jive the 
dancers went, shoulders dippi ig, the men’s left aims low and 
fingers clasped. There^was Eloisa, red lips parted, dark eyes 
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mmm xne lapft mimri^ 
dted and rolled as though the> had been doih^ 
)d The young Spanish men stood thicker along 
ung 

Lisic started for the next dance Pete Olmbachcr 
their table ‘Miss Fremantle, will you dance 
looKcu up Bel must have seen him coming, foi she had 
lifrface und^r control and was looking at him with a pleasant, 

E ;e smile Kit^said, ‘Scigcant, 1 don’t think you know my 
ds This IS Don Cesar Aguirre, Master Seigeant Pete 
bacher ’ 

^ C6sar, already on his feet, extended his hand ‘A pleasuie, 
SfiTgeant ’ 

^And Miss Aguirre, his sister 

Pete said, ‘Pleased to know you, sir Miss \guirre ’ 

"^C^sar said, ‘Arc you a pilot, sergeant 
"Pete said, ‘No sir Fm a master mechanic ’ 

C^sar said, smiling ‘T wish I could get >ou to look at m> car 
tt is temperamental, an old Hi^pano Sui/a ’ 

Pete said, ‘1 know it Everyone knows that car He hesitated, 
then blurted out, ‘You ought to get her timing looked to, 
She’s way olT 1 heard it when >ou passed me in the street 
^ other day ’ 

• *1 thought theie was something wrong,’ Cesar said pleasantly 
pete turned to Kit and she went out^with him on to the floor, 
from the table where Cesai was again sitting alone for 
mapther airman had taken Bel away Good now Diek Holmes 
returned to talk to Cesar 

‘I couldn’t help saying that about the timing ’ Pete muttered 
know I shouldn’t draw his attention to me but it hurtb me 
ICJ an engine being treated that way 1 want to thank 
Miss Fremantle, for everything you’re doing toi us ’ 

^ Kit said, ‘Fm glad to do it but Fm not too happy about 
She looked up at him ‘You know, f feel responsible for Bel 
Flint's this about eloping"^’ 

r <!>lmbachcr said, ‘I decided this hole-and-coincr stuff won’t 
Tve got ten da>s’ leave lined up starting August 21, and a 
isfend of mine m the draughtsman’s office is forging a IJ S pass- 
jli(Mfor Bel, and a civilian one 1 ir me, with another name ’ 

^Kiit danced round silently for £ time Forgery, abduction . . 
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found involved in such things. The steps of tho 
becoming faster, more complicated, more charged with 
and meaning, and she was not a kindly spectator but an 
member of the fandango, who must do her part, keep her 
come out in the end at the right place at the light time, h^is^ 
raised And Bill Lockman was in the dance too— he had to 
even though he now seemed far away, because he had been hi: 
it when It started 

‘Is Bel happy about eloping*^’ 

‘No ’Pete said ‘She hopes it won’t come to that She’s pray- 
ing for a miracle So am I But she’s ready if the miracle doeshV 
happe n ’ 

‘She won’t agi ce to speak to Cesar, or her mothei Kit asked^ 
Pete shook his head ‘No She says that though Cesar can^i 
do much U ^ in pic ent us getting married because he’s 

het guardian and >he’s a minoi and he can gel me sent back; 
Stateside and then we'd be leally finished But miss, the point 
is that Bel will be unhapp> unless she can gel his consent, and 
his blessing ’ 

Kit said ‘I can’t help fcclinc that Cesar is not going to be so 
stuffy about this as Bel thinks ’ 

Pete said, ‘I guess it’s like the farmei’s dog, then, and 
larmei Ulling the mailman he doesn’t bite, and the mailman^ 
saying “'You know he doL>n’t bite, and 1 know he do'^sn’t bite,*" 
but does the do^ know ’ His luee c nnkltd tnto a quiet ite,! 
and he said ‘Now 1 don’t want to bother you with my tro* tes 
any moie Fvei yoni 's got his own load to cairv ’ 

She said ‘Yes I’ll do nn best foi you bi h only I hope there 
won’t be any nttd for any more ‘^^cret meetings That’s not 4 
good part of town she has to otten in the evening, amj 
always alone ’ 

Pete Slid, ‘Don’t T know it*^ Sometimes I wake up sweatipg^ 
thinking of her being mugged or somclhing down there — acid 
then I'm leady to giab tl e telephone light away and get Sefior^ 
Aguirre and bring the whole thing into the open, come hell ot 
high water ’ y 

They danced on without speaking Kit tl ighl, they have alH 
cast Cesar as the villain No one but herselt knew Cesar. Site 
would soeak a word mjthe night to him, sometime soon, and of 



be’d tlmt BeFs case was exactly the same as his own, 
tell him her own life story, and this little thing about Bel 
^Ould just be a pari of it; and then he’d tell her his life. They’d 
itfhEqre every thought, and be honest and deep until they shared 
l^ch other’s hearts as wholly as they shared their bodies. 

' As the music ended Pete circled firmly but unhurriedly 
towards their table. Bel and her partner were a few paces away, 
feel smiling saying, ‘Thank you, so nice.’ 

C6sar ana Dick Holmes were on their feet. Pete said, ‘Thank 
you very much, Miss Fremantle. And now I’m here’ — he smiled 
-••—‘I guess ril ask Sehorita de Aguirre. Would you?’ 

Bel said, ‘Thank you. 1 would love to . . .’ 

Pete took her off, and as their voices faded under the music, 
Kit looked at Cesar, and said, ‘It’s a waltz.’ She looked at him 
beseechingly. She had never danced close with him, hand to 
hand and body to body. 

‘The Rock and Roll Waltz,’ he said. He stood up. ‘Will you 
dance with me, sehorita?’ 

‘Delighted,’ she said. 

His right hand held her, firm and warm in the small of her 
back. She felt herself relaxing, her body moulding softly to his. 
He knew how to dance, he knew how to lead without pulling 
or pushing, and she was his. The saxophone honked, the singer 
moaned into the microphone, but it was all dimming and her 
eyelid^ were sinking together, encIoj:mg dreams. Don’t leave 
me, don’t leave me! She moaned it at night when he w'as ready 
to leave her body and she whispered it now. It will always be 
here for you, warmth and a place to rest, and my love. 

She brought herself to with a jerk. She mustn’t give herself 
away so obviously, or the reality of parents and moral values 
would intrude on their idyll before she was ready for them. 
They were passing the bandstand again and she said, ‘Aren’t 
the music stands awful ? So , . . insensitive.’ 

The music stands were hung with silver-fringed squares of 
pale blue velvet. The design on the pale blue, drawn in Mickey 
Mouse style, was a winged red bomb, with ears back and teeth 
bared, falling diagonally downwards through the blue. Riding 
it was a cowboy with hat raised and ’kercluef flying, i^fcove and 
below the design were the two words forming the name of the 
Medina Cowboys. 
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C&ar said, ‘tt is honest, at least * 

She whispered, *May I come to your room tonight? I wantf 
to talk and talk and . . She left the sentence unfinished, her 
hand moving gently on his shoulder ‘All night ’ 

He said, ‘Tomorrow I am going early to Saldavega to stai^, 
cape work with the calves ’ 

‘Can 1 come and watch‘d’ she said 

He didn't answer for a moment Then he said, ‘You and Bel/ 
She pressed close against him That would j^e wonderful--^tO 
lie on the stone wall of the corral behind the farmhouse, with 
Bel, two women in love, but only one knowing the other*6 
secict Or perhaps she would tell Bel tomoirow 

Vi' ben they rctuined to the table Bel was already there, and 
Pete Olmbachcr had gone Kit's knees felt weak and she knew 
that dancing with Cesar had altered her face She must get away 
lor a mon . i ""I nicked up her poctet-book and went to the 
toilet 

Inside, several Spanish giils were all talking at a great rate, 
the most voluble of them a bold-looking woman of about her 
own aac, v ith heavy t velids and an unhappy shade of orange 
lipstick Her spike heels were too high and Iiur skirt too tight 
even by Spanish standards, and she was wearing a bra that 
pushed her breasts unnaturally sharp and high, though there 
was no decolletage 

Sehora Ai ocha came \r\ looking cool and chic her black hair 
beautifully controlled but soft round her ivory forehead She 
did not appear to notice Kit but turned to the talkative ttl. 
‘Are you enjoying yourselt, Rosario'’’ 

The girl laughed ‘Certainly, senora Why not ? And you?* 
Senora Arocha smiled ‘Very much ’ She noticed Kit and 
smiled politely ‘it is Schonta Fremantle 1 hope youi father is 
pleased with the way the laii has gone ’ 

‘Veiy,’ Kit said 

‘It is a wonderful place, this base,’ Senora Arocha said. 
‘Fantastico^ . , . And next week you will be queen of the 
fiesta ’ 

‘Yes,’ Kit began, but the johns became vacant, and she weht 
in The fiesta was next Satu day Time flew ow, the days rush^ 
ing past in dreams and housework, the nights filled with 
physical love She was getting a slight purple-violet tmge under 




vm&n 0:ie Iooke4 at tljem m the mirror. 

!ia Arocha was looking at herself m the same mirror 
L Kit came out. She spoke at the mirror, as she brushed up 
r eyelashes, carrying on the conversation from where they had 
iit. ‘What are you going to wear, as queen of the fiesta"^’ 

^ have no idea,* Kit said ‘I don’t have a thing My father was 
l^lking abr nt having a white ball gown made foi me, but T don’t 
‘'ihiuk that would be quite right somehow ’ 

^Why don’t you vear baturia costume'^’ Senora Arocha said. 
^ Kit returned her lipstick to her pocket-book, and began to 
her hair into place ‘Well Cesar — Sehoi Aguirre, you 

Ifmow — thinks that only women ol Aragon should wear it It’s 
ttiaf a fancy dress but a part of the people’s deepest feelings, he 
<^ys. Anyway, 1 don’t have one ’ 

Senora Aiocha said, ‘1 agree that it would not be suitable in 
cases, for an AmciiCcm lady to wear it But this is diflercnt 
think the people ol Medina would take it as a great compli- 
ISoetit if you wore it, particularly as your attendants will be 
’*iveanng oidinaiy clothes, I am sure American clothes, so to 
$|)c^k ’ 

Kit thought, I’d love to, really Wouldn’t C’esar be surprised 
in the end, pleased- as long as she goi every detail right, 
md moved right ^ Moving was a special accomplishment ot 
Spanish women * , 

*What American dress size are you*?’ Senora Aiocha asked 
^Twelve ’ 

^And the measurements 
*Thirty-h\c, twenty-live, thirt>-six ’ 

*Then 1 can lend you a costume 1 would like to do more than 
that I would like to give it to you,’ Senora Arocha said 
’ ‘Oh, I couldn’t’ But if 1 could boirow or hire it ’ The 
glC^iherosity of Spaniards was almost Inghtenmg She hardly 
Senora Arocha 

^ The woman, smiling, said, ‘It is a very beautiful one, with an 
f^e^^teenth-centuiy scarf to go with it ’ 

V Kit thought, Boy, would he get a shock when she appeared 
thaV 

^But you must keep it a secret,’ Senora Arocha said ‘You 
i say your dress is to be a sui-pnse, but the colour will be ted. 




Yo^Ur ui jwaii^aur wm warn to i^ipa. w»^ i 

to my sbop an hout or two Wore yon havp to ^tS 
Ayuntamiento and we will put it on — and it will be 
‘1 couldn't uke it, as a gift, really,’ Kit said ‘You’re too ] 
but please let me pay ’ 

Marcia Arocha shrugged lightly ‘Veiy well You shall ) 

You know where my place is It is in the Pasajc de Arago^ 
the nairow alley leading off the Callc Zurbaran opposit^J tW 
rose window ot the cathedral, number six, on Jhe right as you 
down a little before you come to the Casa Cu irtel ofthcGua^dfel 
Civil Leave a httle exti a time, so that 1 may offer you some 
and wish you aood luck before you go to ihu Ayuntamiento.' 

‘1 will be there,’ Kit said ‘Oh, shall I bring lihoes*^’ 

Marcia Arocha slipped out of one of her shoes and said, ‘Pui 
your foot U side that You won't be able to get it m ’ 

‘I know ’ < + t'^ughed ‘My feet seem enormous m Spam. 
all have big feet ’ 

‘That IS t'rom taking proper exercise and playing games when 
YOU were little gills ’ Sehora Arocha said ‘lhe> aic two siases 
larger than mine 1 have a pair of baturia shoes, with buckleS^ 
that will fit Ai.d not a word to anyone, or you will breatt^ 
the secret won’t you and then the people you would most like, 
to surprise will not be surprised eh 

‘Cros» my heart’’ Kit said, in English and, ^Fntendido^ 
una puhihta a nadie ’ 

‘Good I'tfiil next Saturday ’ Sehora Arocha held on^n the^ 
door of the ladies room and Kit went out mlo the iwit ikg 
and fiddle moaning and non-stop nasal calling of a sCidsU"^ 
danc^e into the gigantic hangar and the pimping and rompmg 
and veiling under the merciless neon tubes * 

She leaehcd the tabk and for a mennent caught Cesar’s eyi^ 
and hoped he lead the flashed message ot continuing love. A 
young airman with rather attractive dark eyes, but terribly tall^ 
was begging for the next dance The squaie dance ended Thft 
Medma Cowboys took up their instruments She was on the 
floor Excuse me, please Dance a turn Excuse me, please. j 
Aftei a time she noticed that Cesar was signalling to her, ail4 
returned quickly to the table Cesar said, ‘We arc going 
now ’ 

Delighted, she gathered her wrap and pocket-book and ^ 
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:&idc ted Ute way out to the brightly Ht parking lot. As they 
the Htspano an ancient taxi, loaded with girls and old 
^men, chugged out towards the exit 
^he wedged herself carefully into the middle of the front seat, 
found a cigarette and lit it The motor hiccuped and began 
to turn over with a heavy, uneven sound Cesar climbed in and 
pressed the throttle up and down ‘That sergeant knows more 
libout this ^'ar than I do,’ he muttcicd ‘And he’s only heard it 
once. SergL int Olmbacher ' 

The car mo\ed forward, and out on to the street Cesar 
seemed to be talking to himself ‘Olmbacher has dignity, though 
he IS not what we would call dignified He smiles and grips your 
h£ind the way any other American does Hands They are 
important to him He woiks with his hands and I’m suie he 
beUeves no man can do more, if he does it well ’ 

They came to the gate and the sentr> box in the middle of the 
road. The sentries waved them on, and Cesar turned towards 
Medina The tiny red tail-light of the old ta\i prickled in the 
4arkness about half a mile ahead 

Cesar said, ‘Olmbacher was interested in us ’ Kit pressed her 
thigh warmngly against Bel’s ‘Perhaps it was because 1 own a 
Special piece of machinery— this car ’ 

They were silent A car was coming towards them from the 
city, its headlights small and very close together in the distance 
They were almost at the Rio Anbguo The Milagio used to flow 
here, but in times long, long past, and now there was a valley 
two hundred yards wide, between shallow eroded elifls of umber 
rock. There were scattered trees heic, and a mysterious pool of 
brown water, that came and went for no appaicnt reason 
The tail-light of the taxi in front, now much closer, disap- 
peared down the sweeping curve that took the road into the 
depression On the far side the headlights of the approaching 
car swooped down into it at the same time Cesar slowed for 
the curve and m the comparative silence they heard the scream 
of tyres ‘Oar friend opposite is in a hurry,’ Cesar murmured 
$aftly T hen they were down among the trees, on the straight 
again, the chugging taxi close ahead and the other lights coming 
m fast 

A small animal — a rabbit or weasel — daited out between the 
4Wo cars, the taxi and the other Instantly the approaching 

i 
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lights svi^ervedi. Kit jerked forward with a gasp, lyres screaMsd 
and her own hands pressed hard against the dashboard a$ C&ai 
stamped on his brakes The approaching car swung round. In 
the white headlight glare she sdA^ that it was an American car*j| 
two-tone sedan, blue and black It skidded sideways towardstfll 
taxi The taxi swung right, the sedan crashed into it sidewaySv. 

The crash and jangle seemed to go on for a long time Only 
the Hispano’s lights lit the scene It came to an end in a heavy 
silence 

‘Thit’s Bill’-, cai,’ she said dully 

The taxi was upright but off the road to the right Bill’s Ford 
sedan, its side smashed in, was off the road to the left its nose 
against a tree The headlights shone on the tacc ol the driver, 
and someonL struggling to sit up beside him 

She said, ‘Bill v\as driving ’ 

Cesar bent ^^own and turned a switch The lights of the 
Hispano went out Ir ou’ve been driving’ he said ‘Get over, 
now ’ 11c opened the door, slipped out, and mutteicd, ‘Count 
ten and put the lights on again ’ 

He vanished Kit shd over to his scat, couniing da/cdly 
thiee four live ^he couidn t see what was happening but 
a woman in the taxi had begun to scicam eight, nine, ten 
She sv Itched on the lights 

An old woman in black was wandering round in the middle of 
the road Two voung girls and a middle-aged matron were 
standing by the taxi As tn? lights came on the> saw the Ford, 
1 hey all b^gan to scream, but in angci now i lie old won a 
shuffled 1 01 vvaid her hand raised in a claw ‘Murderer ’ Assassn ’ 

The middle aged woman shouted ‘Drunken Yankees^’ 

Cesar stepped out of the drwei s scat ofBid I oekman s r ord. 
His hair was ruffled and his collar tom a^^d she gasped when she 
saw blood on hi^ foiehsad Bill got out of the back seat The 
other man was in the passenger’s side of the tront seat his head 
m his hands 

Cesar said to the old woman, ‘Your pardon, mother Is any- 
one badly hurt"^’ 

‘Don Cesar Aguirre the old woman cried, peci mg at him m 
astonishment 

Kit got out and walked forward slowly, Bei her side There 
were three more girls m the taxi One was bleeding from a cut 
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askefd. Yhc driver crawled OHt, koldiiof his head.^ 
to shout, ‘Drunken Yankee son of a whore, you’ll 
|«ay for this! It was your fault. The police . . 

^ ‘Are you all right?’ Cesar asked, holding him gently. Now 
%ey were all gathered in the middle of the road. 

^Can we help?’ Kit asked, 

Cesar said, ‘In a moment ... It was alt my fault, friend. It is 
Fernand ), isn’t it ?’ 

The taxi driver peered at him suspiciously. ‘Who arc you? 
. . . Madre mia, it is Don Cesar! What are you doing here, 
maestro ?’ 

T was diiving the Ford,’ Cesar said. ‘It was my fault The 
rabbit, you know . . . and I was hurrying back to tiy to bring 
my friends here to the dance before it ended. They have been 
visiting the Barrio. What would you"^’ He shrugged meaningly. 

Bill said suddenly, ‘My friend and I were talking about 
women. He’s an enlisted man * His speech was blurred and 
slow, but he was not very drunk. Kit thought, 11 it hadn't been 
for the rabbit he would have got away with it. But he ^^as m a 
sullen mood. ‘An enlisted man,’ he repeated, looking and speak- 
ing at her. ‘A draughtsman and, boy, have we been talking ’ 

. Kit started. She said coldly, ‘Then you’d better not say any- 
tibing more, either of you.’ 

She turned her* back on him. The old woman said, ‘Wc’rc 
all right, sehor. And the Americanos ?’ 

Cesar said, ‘We’re all right. Aren’t we?’ 

‘Yeah,’ Bill said morosely, and the other man said, ‘I’m O.K.’ 

The taxi driver was looking at the front of lus car. ‘This is 
going to cost me at least hvc thousand pesetas to fix, maestro.’ 

, ‘Of course I will sec to it, Fernando, or my insurance com- 
pany, eh? It will arrange itself But for now . . . look, it is my 
own car that is here, by chance. I think we can take all you 
Jiadies into Medina, and you, too, Fernando ... 1 had better do 
that, captain, if you will stay here. As soon as 1 reach Medina 1 
^shall telephone the base. What number?’ 

‘Extension 290,’ Bill said He looked more tired than drunk, 
and Kit wondered how he had found the time or energy to visit 
the Barrio, with the extra work Lindy was supposed to be 
giving him. 
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sdfry.* 

‘DonH give it a second thought/ Bill said. 

Cesar kept talking, urging the women into the car, startiaii 
off, telling the la\i driver what to do about reporting 
accident —that was nothing, it would arrange itself, neith<i^ 
Fernando nor the ladies would want to get him, Cesar, into 
trouble with the police, he hoped No, no, not the police, tbib 
women chirped They were recovering rapidly, but Cesar kept 
talking and as soon as they had crossed Puente Nuevo ho 
stopped, and they all piled out with thanks and adios and 
buenas noches and muchas gracias, and Cesar made hi^ phono 
call, and got back in 

In silence he drove across the Pla/a del Mercado, and up the 
Pasco Bel said timidly, ‘Hcimanito, what did you do that for?* 

Cesar said, t w ’ 


CHAPIiR 1 3 

Cesar paced slowly up and do\Nn his big drcssinc-room, five 
steps this way, fi\e steps that He was wearing supple leather 
slipper^, a black silk lobc \Mth a faint Paislcv design in g< kd, 
and nothing else 

If she wcie going to come she ought to be heie by now He 
should nevci have let her talk hin^ into asking her to ^'ome 
tonight She was becoming a damned nuisance Infuriating that 
the thought, she is coming to me, could set his tiesh creeping 
like this She was a drug, more subtle than the danger of the 
bull-iing because she looked so innocent He stubbed out his 
cigarette and lit another 

Damned diunken oat, I )L.kman was Drinking to drown his 
sorrow because Kit didn’t love him any more Tyj^ical Yankee. 
No piidc Jf he had any, he’d diaw it round him and shav{« 
nothing at all, absolutely nothing Fven won n could do that/ 
in Spam I ike Marcia, ignoring him, and fearing what she need 
not fear Wonieu didn’t understand what pure sex was. They 
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|!rr9|E«^eq to* dux xhey didn*t really. There wasnH a woman dn 
earth who really enjoyed sex unless she had persuaded herself 
l^e loved the man 

Well, Lockman would get her back soon enough, and m 
pretty good condition, considering Better condition than when 
she left him, if he only realised Worn in, like these slippers 
Knowing more of herself But Lockman couldn’t be expected 
to appr ^late that Lockman was nothing Then why did 
the thought of Lockman making love to her cause him to feel 
suddenly vicious 

He stopped, his heart beating faster Very faintly he heard 
the latch turn in the bedroom dooi He resumed his pacing, 
but more slowly As he walked away from the open door of the 
dressing-room he could see, in the mirror over his drt ssing-table, 
a part of the bedroom —a corner of the wide high bed the buhl 
clock on the mantelpiece, a segment of the oak foor that 
Elofsa, humming a love song, polished every other day a strip 
of the red Turkey carpet beside the bed But he could not sec 
the painting of the battle of Lepanto on the near wall, or the 
crucifix at the head of the bed 

She was standing hesitantly in the bedroom, a stiip of black 
velvet ribbon round her loose blond hair, her feet in pom- 
ponned mules, the robe wrapped tight round her and the column 
of her throat rising out of it His heart went out to her, against 
his wish V 

She raised her head when she saw him and, as he came close, 
took a step forward and wrapped her arms around his neck 
The curves of her body filled warm and close to him and he 
began to kiss her, at first expertly, then with increasing, 
fumbling passion His fingers dug into her back and he felt 
her sagging against him 

She pulled away with a jerk ‘Cesar Oh darling, darling ’ 
She sal down on the bed and put out her hands for him to 
take She said, ‘\ou were wondeiful tonight, at the accident ’ 
C^sar swore silently and let go of her hands She wanted 
to talk They were all the same You could be in their bodies, 
jnounting to transports of love and lust, and they’d whisper, 
^Darling, did you like the partridge 1 cooked for you He 
found a cigarette m the pocket of his robe, and lit it 

She said, ‘You saved us from another of those headlines m 
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Ei Baturro, abolit drunken Yankees. And when you Wcwv jirwi 
didn’t know how seriously anyone was hurt,’ 

Cesai shrugged ‘1 wasn’t trying to save anyone but mysdif. 
I thought the driver of the car was drunk or reckless when , 
heard him taking the corners down into the Rfo Antiguo. Then, 
dunng the accident I recognised the Ford I decided I did not 
want to give evidence at any enquiry or court martial where 
Captain lockman was involved’ 

Her breasts swelled smoothly, forcing out the material of the 
robe in soli, full curves If she’d only let go of the damned thing. 

She vsds saying, ‘ you saved him from that It would have 
been extra serious for him because it was an enlisted man he’d 
been drinking with ’ 

Cesar said, ‘ There is no need to whisper in this room We can 
make as much noise as we like, here ’ He went close to her and 
slid his hand Jwv. • back of her neck, under the robe 
She pulled his hand out, kissed it, and held it light ‘One of 
mv professors used to say that Americans don’t really like going 
abroad because, in the societies they sec there, no one is free. 
In Euiopc or inywheiC else in the woild, he said, if a man isn’t 
politically chained hc\ economicall\ chained, and if neither of 
those then he’s chained by convention and custom, bv estab- 
lished anthonly To get inside the society he’s got to accept one 
lot of chains or another, and he doesn’t want to But 1 . . .* 
‘Which lot aie \ou acccptiing,’ Cesar asked her 
She said ‘None’ That was what I was goini? to say — that 
professor had forgotten one thing— an American might fall 
love, and then there wouldn't be an> more chains ’ 

Ccsai said ‘In other words, you think that it’s all right to 
make love to me because you love me ’ 

She said, ‘1 know it's immoral . . but T can’t believe it’s 
really wrong. 1 try, but I can’t Wc’ie not hunting anybody ’ 
He said, ‘You are an Amencan all the way through, in spite 
of what you said about the dance No, we’re not hurling any- 
body . . . and 1 daic say most people would agree that we 
were not really doing wrong, either But suppose 1 do accept 
the chains Suppose I think humanity would be merely bestial 
without them Suppose I thinl that right and rong are abso- 
lute, and do not depend on whether people are liuit or not hurt, 
or on opinions . . 
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Soif taiRkig* TaHailg^ in this vein, was just what she wanted 
to do, and it was more dangerous than making love to her. 
tgugf hazel eyes were full of tenderness and awareness He swung 
ijback on her ‘An ancestor of mine was hacked to pieces by a 
^ob of peasants outside his estates near Taca, m the year 1780 
^He was on his way to prevent them burning a certain woman 
as a witt h A large democratic majority, m fact all of them out 
t:here, thought burning her was the right and proper thing 
to do A week later my ancestor’s son went back with 
some of his men from here and Saldavega — who also believed 
that witches should be burned — and executed nineteen of the 
j)easants ’ 

Kit said, ‘But it was wrong to burn witches ’ 

He said, ‘It was and is, whether the mob, which means 
democracy says it is oi is not ’ 

Kit said hesitantly, ‘But who docs say what is light then‘s* 
Hesaid, Tor an Anarchist like lose — himself 1 oi an Aguirre, 
himself too, but also the past— history, the voices of Spam that 
are dead, the Chuich For most, Church and State— authority ’ 
‘But but ’ she said ‘There would be so many “rights ” 
Democracy does at least have only one ’ 

‘Which stands an equal or better chance of being wrong,’ he 
aaid He sat down beside her and slipped his hand in^dc hei 
<gown and cupped hei breast He said sofll>, ' Brr-iafat^tatata- 
tatta, you arc like a pneumatic dull digging holes in the street 
Is this the way American girls are taught to make Io\l He 
bent his head close and bit her ear lightly 

She pressed his hand closer against her ‘Oh Cesar I want 
to know c\crything about >ou, 1 want you to know everything 
about me You mentioned the Chuich just now Do you 
Cionfess to Father Francisco, about us*^’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be better not to know*?’ he said shortly 
‘I couldn’t lace him next time he comes if 1 thought he knew,’ 
she said 

‘That’s what I mean,’ he said 

She said, ‘It would be woise than meeting >our analyst, if 
"you had one The analyst at least wouldn’t be thinking 1 was 
picked . ’ She paused and looked at him, shyly but full in the 
‘Confession is something 1 can ^understand, even though 
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C m A PmteJIAnl* fftime &f the other tliiilps - ^ 

^ ahgry, 4arling, but f must ask because it’s tike a wall 
you, the things you believe but don’t talk about ’ ^ 

He said, ‘Didn’t I tell you we all had fences around out-* 
selves 

She hurried on ‘The Armlet of San Marco, the pieces of the 
True C ross they’ve got at Pantela, the relics that arc earned 
thiough the streets— do >ou teallx believe in them'’ I mean, you 
are so c>nical m some ways, aren’t you, and yoiJi;know such a 
lot about people and the world, and well, you know there 
are enough pieces ol the True Cross to make one a hundred 
feet high ’ 

He said, ‘The C ross uas a hundred feet high then, obviously 
Or pe^'haps it is true, as your professor said that you have 
got to accept some chains before you can understand what 
their value is ’ 

Now she was fumbling away at mysteries of faith that he 
could not, ptihaps would rot, have tried to explain to himself. 
1 or a moment his Faith seemed to be with him touching him, 
as d t«mcible and real hird person in the room For a moment 
he thought he would show Faith to hu It wouU be a strange 
attempt, far more exciting than a sexual adventure, and far 
more diingeious He might lead her to believe And then 
what ^ 

It was impossible, !udicroi>s and wrong All that he wanted 
of hei, she was Mttmg on If he d»d not manage to keep thj« 
atlaii at that level, the prospect ahead was suddenly become 
so bright, and so obviously impossible, that the mere looking 
at It would destroy him 

He said lightly, ‘And now mav I ki^^s you Miss Fremantle?’ 
Slowly she let her robe fall open, displaying before him, 
because he liked to see them, the mothei ly fullness of her breasts, 
the virginal flatness of her belly, and the direct animalism of 
the dark hair running down into the spiead of her thighs, and 
the final dl-cmbraciiie, statement of the barely concealed lips — 
I am the half of humanity Foi a time she watched him with a 
subtle Madonna-like smile of grace as he passed his hand over 
her skin, then she came seeking him with her ’ 

All through the drawn-out processes of preparing for and 
consummating the sexual act he could not diveit his mmd from 
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liife ilisistppt 45ertamty that thi$ was more than a female body, 
Tliis was an immortal soul, and each second made him more 
positive that it was a great one. A sense of shame and self- 
disgust, combined with an increasing, almost frantic desire that 
the physical should totally obliterate the spiritual, drove him 
to excesses of animalism that left them staring at each other, 
exhausted, wordless, and abashed. 

When she left him he lay staring at the ceiling, knowing that 
be had iailed m everything he had set out to do with her. Fach 
such act as this, however seemingly gross the lust of its 
symptoms, lifted them closer to a total union. 


CHAPTLR 14 

Kit came back to the house, with Doha Teresa, about eleven 
o’clock. The daily marketing had to be done whether it was 
the day of the Fiesta Americana or not, and it had been fun 
to see what kind of preparation the city was making. Not a 
great deal, really. A number of Spanish flags, here and there 
an American one, hung from windows or were draped across 
window boxes. A gang of labourers was putting up a w^ooden 
bandstand among the fruit and vegetable stalls in the Plaza del 
Mercado. That was about all. 

Sitting alone in the small drawing-room Kit thought, I’m to 
be queen tonight. Six days since the fair at the base, six days, 
each moving faster than the last, and herself sinking deeper into 
the river of love, retaining just enough strength to realise that 
time was passing, and sometimes to wonder where she was 
going. Not often though, because the fluid richness of the emo- 
tion in which she lived would try to answer for hcr—You’rc not 
going anywhere. You wanted to find happiness, didn’t you? 
And you’ve found it. 

At times such as this, when she sat in the living-room waiting 
for C^sar, she knew too that she was going wherever he was 
going. No other prospect, now, had reality enough to project 
itself into even the farthest comer of^her imagination. 
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Six days. They had gone to Saldavega again, she and Bel 
time, to watch C6sar working the calves with the cape in 
paddock They had visited the Roman camp and half a do^en 
cafes and restaurants, always with Bel and son^ctimes Do£hi 
Teresa as well 1 hey had driven to Zaragoza 

And what, she thought ruefully, have ) done about Spanish^ 
American relations, for Dad or Lindy I might be said to have 
established very good Spanish-Amencan relations — but m a 
rather restricted sense She smiled to heiself A^ d BeP She wast 
certainly helping Bel merely by being htre for her to talk to; 
but the moment when she could say a word to Cesar and resolve 
the whole silly predicament never seemed to arrive hi truth it 
wasn’t so sill>, seen fiom inside these walls of the C asa Aguirre^ 
or thought about while walking in the evening under the chest- 
nut tiees She had an uncomfoi table feeling that if she were to 
raise the nuiULi i u Ctsai ould simply say. No and that she 
would nod her head and sav. Yes, 1 quite see >our point To 
alter that situation she must manoeuvre Cesar into some posi- 
tion where he could not sav No, which meant, really, becoming 
his wife And then nv accepiine him, she would accept also the 
chains he had talked about the night of the dance in the hangar. 
Among other things, she would have to become a Roman 
Catholic 

She glanced at her ^vatch He should be along any minute 
now He had promised to how her the cathedral She had been 
inside it once, with her mother and father, a sightseer ’ his 
lime she was going With a d liferent puj pose m her mind It is 
strangely fnghtening, consideiing tliat she had hardly been to 
her own church voluntarily m hei whole 'ife, to real^^ that 
she was now considering leaving it U made her think of belief, 
and ask herself what, in fact she did believe— or did she believe 
nothing'? 

She was going to the catlicdral to tr\ to understand what 
Cesar believed She remembered the previous visit — a cool, 
enormous cavern with pinars smooth and round sliding up to 
a black sky of stone, patches of coloured light m the gloom; 
huge pictures on the walls, m ornate golden frames, where 
angels swept down from violet clouds, sai in scarlet robes 
raised pointing fingers before an ochre Spanish city, the Virgm, 
a hundred timej», the B*jbe in her arms — once with her breasts 




that!^ her mother had whisper^ in horror.) ^ 
remembered chapels round the side, each with a small 
of people bowed at the railing; or an old woman alone, 
i^^black, torn slippers on her feet and her worn witch’s face 
^sed in adoration before the image hung with jewels and 
ferowned with a diamond tiara, twenty candles burning around 
llaBd bef.>re its naked plaster feet. 

/ She remcnibared the uncompromising bulk of the pillars; the 
{O^ly way >ou realised their height was that they faded into 
'tapper darkness; the shocking sound of human voices pitched 
al ordinary conversational level where two priests were talking 
to a middle-aged man in a smartly cut suit; the chairs huddled 
•together in the centre of the nave, facing the steps mounting 
•lo the high altar; the smells of dust and sweat and stone and 
^tecense. 

She remembered the chapel of San Marco, not at the side like 
the others but built into the inner curtain wall round the high 
altar, almost parallel to it but a little lower. It was open both 
Ways, so that worshippers in the na\e saw it, and the people 
Jcneeling on the stone between the curtain wall and the outer 
wall saw it. The statue of the saint was silhouetted against the 
light whichever way you looked. 1 he saint was kneeling, 
'4fcssed in real clothes, the uniform of a Roman soldier, 
h<jl0ifited, facing the high altar, hia right arm raised, holding 
it short sword a little below the hill, so that it formed a cross. 
The walls of the chapel were brilliantly painted in blue, with a 
^ver halo over the saint’s head, on the ceiling. The guide had 
pointed out the white band on his left arm, just above the wrist, 
where the Armlet should have been. 

' The clock struck eleven. The bell tolled faster these days, 
furely ? When she first came to the Casa Aguirre she could have 
^om that time did not move here. Octavio and Eloisa and 
juana were always seen in the same places, always doing the 
le thing, and the cathedral clock was like the Milagro flow- 
: under the Puente Nuevo, moving but always the same in a 
atureless landscape. 

C6sar came in and she jumped to her feet. He said, ‘Ready?’ 
^Waiting.’ 

Octavio was polishing the handle of the front door with a 
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tiomcs, teti them 1 shall be back in an hour and a half* 
hours ’ 

‘Bien And the senonta amencana’s going with you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Cesar said shortly 

‘I do not ask out ot inquisitiveness, my little master,’ Octavio 
said reprovingly ‘But because there may be inquiries for het 
from the base, from the A 5 mntamiento, from heaven knowit 
where Do not forget she is a queen tonight, th )ugh queen of 
what, exactly, J couldn’t say ’ 

They were out m the street walking down Obispos towards 
the cathedral She longed to rest her arm m his and to avoid 
the temptation she walked well separated from him After a 
while she said ‘l^id you have good exercise yestciday in the 
Valle de Roldan >’ 

He said, ‘'.v t v what ^ wanted I intended to go up the 
cliffs on the north side where one has to use the hands for a 
Ihou'^and feet on end exctllcnl foi ‘‘trcngthening the wrists 
and fineers But there had been rain m the night up theie, and 
the cliffs w^ n dang» »ous ’ 

‘Take me to Roldan sometime’ she sud ‘Soon Everyone 
sa\s It’s so beautiful * 

‘Sometime,’ lit said 

In the Pla/a San Maico woiknien weic busy lemovmg the 
scaffolding fiom the statua group ol the saint and the bull, 
flic lepans had been cffeeled 

‘They look as good as new ’ Kit murmured And just ' 
same si7e in spite of the rumours 

Cesar glanced up at the statue ‘Y s V hat arc you roing 
to put on your head 

Kit ‘stoppe d m dismay She would have to have a head cover- 
ing of some sort before she could go into the cathedral. 
Searching in her pocket-book she pulled out a tiny white 
handkei chief It would have to do She arranged it on her head 
with an apologetic ^milc the only thing 1 have ’ 

Cesar took it off her head and said curtly ‘It doe >n’t suit you.’ 
Leading her into a store undei the arches of the Calle ZurbarA^J^ 
he bought her a black lace m inlilla 

As they recrossed the Plaza among the cooing, sex-obsess6d 
pigeons she thought, he has kept my handkcichief 



Tbeii the tathedtal rose more buUcfly above her, the sum 
^termg on the great south facade. They entered by the centre of 
ihe three twcnty-foot-high double doors, passing through a 
^ttle wicket gate cut into the oak. She adjusted her mantilla 
Vhile Cesar removed his dark glasses, and put them in his 
pocket. He said, ‘You should always wait a moment inside a 
cathedral, to let your eyes get used to the change of light.’ His 
voice vanis. ed among the pillars — there was no re^^onance and 
no echo. She waited, her eyes half closed, and after a time the 
tenebrous vastness began to lighten and the dim figures to lake 
life. Half a dozen people, nearly all women, were kneeling or 
sitting in the central nave. Rays of dusty light slanted down 
through the tall south windows, giving life to the saints and 
angels in the pictures on the opposite wall. 1 he floor shimmered 
faintly, like the bed of a shallow sea under dimly coloured waves. 

Cesar moved forward to a font at the foot of a pillar, dipped 
his fingers into the water, and crossed himself. He pointed up 
at the rose window in the western face of tlic cathedral. ‘Only 
the very centre of the rose is original,’ he said. ‘And most of the 
right-hand panel. The rest, all fourtcenth-centuiy, w^ls destroyed 
in the war. It cost us ten million pesetas to replace them —a 
quarter of a million dollars.’ He was silent, and she at his side, 
staring at the rose and violet glory of the window, forty feet m 
diameter, and the tall bright panels on either side, each ninety 
feet tall and twenty feet wide. In thocentre of the rose a Roman 
soldier lay asleep, his body following the curve of the window 
space, his helmet in his arms, and a mysterious silver light on his 
sleeping face. 

They paced on, neither speaking, till CcKar stopped at the 
reredos behind the high altar. He pointed down to the stones 
where they were standing, and said, ‘These are the tombs of 
the early bishops. The later ones are buried in the cathedral 
yard.’ He nodded to the north wall. ‘And that’s almost full 
now. No one but a bishop, or another Medina saint, will get 
buried there.’ 

They moved on. Kit peering down at the hardly decipherable 
names cut in the stone slabs. When they stopped again, she 
found that they were standing outside the chapel of San Marco. 
Through the arch she could see the high altar, unlit, long and 
like a giant catafalque against the^pale marble background 



<of the carved screen. Under the arch, San Marco’s plaster 
was ht from below by a score of candles Three women, and a 
young girl all in white, knelt outside the circle of the steel chain 
that guarded him 

Cesar said softly, ‘A detachment of the Sc\^nth Legion, 
Gemma, cainc here in a d 98 That year and the next they built 
their camp There weren’t many Romans from Rome in the 
legion when it hrst came and by the time it left it was almost 
solidly Spanish I he cmpcroi at the beginninc vas Trajan. He 
was a Spaniaid, too Marco was a legionary in the 4th Cohort, 
He was secietly a Christian On August 21, ad 112, Christ 
came to him m a vision and told him that he must dulare his 
Faith, and refuse to bow down befoic an\ other gods Marco 
was fnehtened, and the next da> he took his aims and climbed 
the hill near the camp to piay Th's hill A part\ was sent 
after him, 1 ' \1 mi ^d parade but they couldn’t get 

near him, whcie he was knef'ling on the top of the hill praying 
that C hnst would not make hiiv declare his Faith, because a 
wild black bull, a fighting bull, was giiaidmg him Here * He 
pointed to the ston^ Delow then ftet ‘Marco finished praying 
and knew that he had to do as he had been c^omnianded As 
soon as he reached his decision the bull went away and left 
him He went down the hill announced that ht was a Christian, 
and icfuscd to bow to the statue of the emp<.roi, who was of 
course a god He was tried Vmnd guiUv and ciucified ihe next 
da>, August 22 m the pr*.Knce ol the legion on the top 
hill where the black bull haa giiaided him the day bcfoi 
here But thuie was no bull that day ’ 

She waited, staring at the stone, hv » e>cs d m Now she '^ould 
almost believe Ihe cioss would h \e iiscn there, where the 
statue stood, \eiy close to her 

Cesar said, ‘Lveryone foigot about the soldiei Marco until 
two hundred >cars later, ad ^12, when some shepherd boys 
found his bones, and die Armlet on them Soon the fust shrine 
was budt The boiivS and <hc Armlet were buried under the 
altar When a largeu church was built by the piiiiv^e of Medina, 
m about a d 700, the bones had vanished, but the Armlet was 
still theic The prince had tu- Armlet kept i the high altar. 
Then the Moors came, m 734 ’ 

‘And someone stole the Armlet,’ she said suddenly. 
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a soMict— tDolc It,* he said. ‘It has beeti revealed that 

'&ad a Vision that the city was doomed because of its wicked-? 
I^S and self-indulgcnce . . The Moors palled down the church 
and built a mosque After the reconquest this cathedral was 
begun, m 1 1 15 The Armlet was found in this very place, under 
the rums, when the> pulled down the mosque to dig the founda- 
tions for \e cathedral ’ 

Kit said hcoitantly, ‘How does anyone know exactly what 
happened in a d 112 and 312*^ There aren’t any written records, 
are there 

‘No,’ he said flatly He moved on slowl> round the curtain 
wall of the nave 

Kit followed, thinking hard The Roman soldier Marco, was 
crucified m 112 His remains were found in 312, including an 
armlet, and reburied pretty soon They stayed in the caith 
for four hundred years, almost as long as since Columbus dis- 
covered America till now A >ear or two later, a soldier stole 
the Armlet and presumably hid it somewhere, to save it from the 
Moors But he couldn’t possibly have hidden it m the earth 
under the altar, where it reappeared four hundred years later 
, , , Inside the guard chain there was a large coloured picture 
pf the Armlet, taken when it had been on the arm ot the image 
it appeared to be a, broad band of gold edged with small blue 
gems, and it had a golden clasp,vso that it could be fastened 
and unfastened How would Roman legionaries have left such 
a valuable thing on the body of a man they regarded as a 
criminal, or a mutineer ^ Now she remembered Ciracc Lindquist 
saying, sometime, that the Armlet, once again stolen, was defi- 
nitely twelfth-centuiy work . There was so much detail in 
the whole story How could anyone know all that if there weie 
no records'^ Marco may have worn an armlet but surely it 
would have been an ordinary soldier’s one of leather or pei haps 
iron to protect his wrist The ‘new’ Aimlct mus/ have been 
‘planted’ by the count or king who ordered the building of the 
cathedral In fact thcie was no real proof that Marco himself 
had ever existed 

She stole a glance at Cesar He believed all that he had told 
her. He must believe in miracles, then Or, better to say that he 
believed, period It was obvious now in the way he looked at the 
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irtiere he stopped and turned back, staring Slowly notmiSt™ 
cathedral, and as he said, with the harsh, uncomptonnsing'^fl^ 
to his voice that was always there when he spoke of what 
deep m him, ‘Theie is no sense to this, when we are so poaHi^ 
There is no sense in Faith God presei ve us from sense ’ He pt^l 
on his daik glasses and pushed open the wicket door for herl 

She remained silent and preoccupied all through lunch. Thie 
visit to the cathedral, in Cesai ’s company, had pc scd more queSr 
tions than it had answered, and thrown an almost impcnctrabte 
cloak of meaning about all that had occurred and was to occul' 
between Cesar and herself 

As the meal ended Dona Teresa said, ‘Now Kit, you should lie 
down and have a good sleep \ ou must look your best tonight/ 

Kit jerked her mind back to the trivialities of lealily She was 
to be queen ^ rsta, an<^* wear a biturra dicss that would 

show Cesai, among other things, that she could adopt the 
Spanish way ol thought fur his sake, as easily as she could wear 
the diLss Th(ic was much to be aiianged She signalled Bel 
to accornpanv her stairs 

In the loom she Sdio, 'We’ic going to cat earl tonight, arenH 

‘Only you,’ Bel said, a hide unc<nnroitably ‘The rest of us 
will be coming out to watch the procession and 1 will see you in 
the Mercado but we ‘-luul eat at the usual time, half-past 
nine ’ 

Kit said, ‘Well, I’d like something at seven ’ 

‘Seven Bel exclaimed ‘Surely eight will give you time 
enough to dress, afterwaids 

Kit said, ‘No seven Will you tell hjana for mc^^ Remember 
my dicss is an absolute secret ’ 

‘1 knoNv,’ Bd said eagerly ‘Fve been wondering where it is. 
Is it m that big cardboaid box that came from the base 
yestci day 

Kit smiled ‘No 1 hat's o dy something that Fd oideied from 
home . As soon as Fve linishod eating, I am going to say 
that I am coming up htie to get dicssed, and \ou are coming 
to help me, and no one is to distuib us, no * at all, for any 
reason.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of c mrse,’ Bel said 


56{3t xJottSiwied^ *Skit when we get up here 1 go out hy the 

fee escape from your mother’s room, and you must come into 
Hxty room here, lock the door and stay here till half-past nine, 
Then you go down to dinner and tell them I’ll be in soon, and 
please to wait for me in the drawing-room T shall come in at 
the front door then, and come straight to the drawing-room, 
and show you all my dress ’ 

Bel said dubiously, ‘It sounds very exciting ’ She wandered 
round the loojn wlule Kit took off her dress and lay down on 
the bed in hei slip 

Kit said, ‘I’d better try to get some sleep now.’ 

Bel said, ‘Yes . . . Kit.’ 

‘What^’ 

‘You know that note I asked you to send out to Pete, on 
Thursday.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It was to tell him I’d got to talk to him again, at once He 
gave me the answer at Mass in the cathedral this morning ’ 

Kit said, ‘I thought you’d both decided the meetings weren’t 
worth It, especially as you’re planning to elope at San Marco ’ 

Bel said, ‘1 . . 1 have to tell him I can’t elope If nothing’s 

happened by then, we 11 just have to speak to Mother and Cesar. 
I can’t run away ’ 

Kit sat up in bed and lit a cigarette. She felt guilty and 
ashamed of herself She should h^ve spoken to Cesar Really, 
why hadn’t she*^ Because she kne^^ it would change the tone 
of sensual ecstasy, and something more, that was growing up 
between them. She had been selfish, thinking only of the 
cbntinuation of her own happiness. 

She said, ‘1 can’t stop you, honey . . but for God’s sake 
make this the last . . Piivately, she added, And I ^\lll speak to 
C6sar this very night, so help me. 

Bel said miserably, ‘We — 1, need your help this time . . . 
The cobbler’s gone away. His mother’s sick in Soria The room 
is locked up Pete can’t get away until nine o’clock on Sunday 
iSight, tomorrow . . . He’s arranged for a friend to take a room, 
in one of those so-called boarding-houses m the Calle Estrccha, 
for two hours, and leave it to us . . 

‘O.K.,’ Kit said ‘You’ll have to go there the same way you 
liave been going to the cobbler’s.’ 
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Into te^rs with an awM suddenni^. 

Estrecha is the whore’s part of the city, Kit ! Of course it’s mndh 
the best place for Pete to get a room, just for that reason 4 . 
and the city’s so overcrowded with the base and construction 
workers . . . b-b-but there are always men hanging ^ound there, 
ours, Americans . . . and girls in doorways, and I’m terrified of 
being recognised going thcie alone Please come with me.’ 

My God, Kit thought wearily She wasn’t afraid of walking 
through Fstrecha among the whores; she could iook aftci her-* 
self, and two of them certainly could But the whole affair was 
becoming more involved, moie sordid Then she thought, here 
IS the first time Bel’s asked me to do anything that involves an 
effort on my part, and 1 try to think of a way of getting out 
of It The pin pose of the mcetnu^ was good Fhcie was some- 
thing almost indecent about those two having to elope Then 
she remember ^ tint she had vowed to speak to Ctsai about 
them tonight She could undeitakc to go witn Bel to the whore- 
house but it would all be diffeient aftei she'd spoken to Cesar. 
The meeting between l\tc and Bel could take place heie, and 
they could declare tht" r iritciiiioristo C'esar and Dona Teresa . . . 

She said. ‘O K , IM I’ll be glad to About unc we should 
leave hcic'^ In disguise*^’ She laughed and took Bi IS hand. 
‘Now, stop Giving and don’i sa> thank >ou 1 won’t let you 
down Run along now . , 

Alone, she closed her cve§ She must look her best, as they 
sad Should she wcai eai-i mgs tonight Mf so which ones? ^he 
batuira shoes would have big silver buckles 1 ne car -rings t’ t 
Aunt Jane had given her 1 ist Cliiistmas might do Have to ha c 
the right underclothes on, too Bnets, no slip, two or three stiff 
pett Lcoats 

The cathedral Dark, matter-oi-faci, and ov^i powering, 
Catholic'sm Piofcssor lanscn. Comparative Religion —‘The 
essential diftciencc bciwecn Protestantism and Catholicism is 
a matter of authority Protestant believes his lesponsibility 
God IS personal and direct Cathonc believes his responsibility 
is to the Church, which is the voice of God From this concept 
, . . readily understand why the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
and does not tolerate private iiidgmenl on m ^m 1 matters, true 
religious freedom, or the separation of ChuicL and State ... in 
fact none of these liberties, or hcences, exist m predominantly 
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^e^%^to«xjpe6ft a lay state such as ourselves . . . Fraiice , , 
each man to conduct his own foreign policy, or to separate 

t 5 armed services from the control of the civil government . . / 
mething like that Professor Jansen was a short, pudgy man 
with twinkling eyes, said he was an atheist. 

Having a direct responsibility to God was a pretty hard thing 
to un'^erstand You listened to the minister more carefully than 
you listened to someone else, when he was talking about 
l^ligion, because he was supposed to know It was his )ob, so to 
Speak If you listened a little more carefully still, and believed 
what he told you the same way you believed what the mechanic 
at the garage told you about the works of the car, >ou could 
call him a piicst The Pope was much more likely to know 
about God than she was, and anyway, nothing that anyone said 
could be actually piovcd one way or the other 

It wasn’t often that you got to worr>ing about God and 
death, and li\ing, and what you were here for but when you 
did it was uncomfortable not to know and not to be able to 
believe anyone 1 he ministci liked to iniph he didn’t really 
know any better than 3011 so you listened to what he said the 
way you listened to Dad telling you not to dtue the car at more 
than forty today, or Peggy lecturing you on the importance of 
keeping your virginity, knowing that when the time came you’d 
have to decide Tor > ourself 

The mantilla suited her And Cesar had seeretly kept her 
handkerchief Why shouldn’t she kneel on the stone like the rest 
of them, and believe in San Marco’s Armlet * It wouldn t be 
difficult Suppose she asked Ccsai, tomorrow night, whether 
she could speak to Father Francisco'? lust to find out He, 
Father Francisco, would know about her and Cesar Or he 
would guess So he would know why she wanted to find out. 
The priests weie much more comforting than the Piotcstant 
clergy Father Francisco drank wine and rode about on a 
Larabretta with his skirts tucked up, and he nearly always had 
a spaniel puppy in a bag on the handlebars, the pup’s head 
sticking out and his ears streaming in the wind 

The priests were human, even if some of them were supposed 
to be homosexuals because they couldn’t marry V ou felt Father 
Francisco would really understand what had happened to you, 
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the other side, where being humaii was no good becatuse^^^ 
was no human answer, they were totally inhuman, like slapplol^ 
down the Armlet of San Marco, and the Pope never beliij; 
wrong, and ten thousand pieces of the True Cross, and miracle*' 
all ovei the place (why were thei e never any Protestant miracles ?) 
— slapping them down m front of you in a huge, dark palace 
with robes everywhere and candles flickering, and saying^' 
‘Believe’’ no argument, no explanation t 

She ciossed herself cautiously, and waited The ceihng did 
not fall on her and alter a time hei legs became heavy and thep 
her arms 
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IIiR heels made an xciting claek, clack on the sidewalk and 
the fairness of her 1 ur turned the men's head to follow her. 
The policeman on the coiner ol Caudillo, opposite the Bishop’s 
Palace, looked deep into her eyes and said audibly, ^Ahi va un 
dinn /, cauiinamh por Medina^’' 

She wrapped hei thin round her- it was a warm nighty 
but it would hiJe the costume when she came back tins v?y 
to Ihc Casd Agunre The big paiccl of pcUicoacs made a k I 
cracklins noise and was awkward to carry 

Behohh Jn 's walking abroad in Medina^ She hugged 

hcrsell glcelul]> These foiinal coniplmicnts to pietty gills had 
long since been lorbiddcn, Bel said —so of course it was the 
police who most often gave them now Wonderful, wonderful 
Spam ! 

Tonight, tonii^ht \ion"t be fust an\ nights 
Toniifht the e will no morning star . . . 

Oh moofh giow^ blight and make this endless dav 
Endless night ^ 

Americans could write good music and wv^iiderful words if 
they tried. 
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tore, fttmi C^i^dUlainto Zuirbardn, iateftg tfae side 
of the cathedral yard, under the high retaining wall of the 
cemetery, where now there was only room for bishops and 
martyrs . . . Now, right, into the winding Pasaje dc Aragon. A 
guitar plunked in an upstairs room over hei head and solemn 
and slow the boom of the cathedral clock shook the houses, 
bommmmm, the nasal ending of the bell tone hanging m the air. 

She knocked on the door of number six and waited. The door 
Opened ana ^Tarcla Arocha faced hei from a dimly lit, narrow 
hall. She said, ‘Good evening. Miss Fremantle.’ Smiling, she 
held the door open. A door to the i ight, presumably leading 
into the shop, was shut and Kit went quickly up the narrow 
Stairs. A door on the right of the landing was open, and she 
went into a long, narrowish room, unusually well lighted by 
half a do-^en well-placed and shaded bulbs There were four 
work-tables, many bolts of cloth, two foot-operated sewing 
machines and a smaller hand model and, hanging fiom a beam 
across the centre of the room, a dully shimmering red »-kirt. 
Folded negligently over the hanger was an cmbroidcicd silk 
scarf of the same colour. 

Kit gasped. ‘Is that it?’ 

Marcia \rocha closed the door quietly, and came forward. 
‘That is the one. We may have to do a little alteiation at the 
waist as I have not been able to have fittings Of couise, it does 
not have to fit anyvvhcic else. Sc,‘ ’ She took it down and held 
it at her waist, swinging it lightly so that the light caught the 
faint pattern of black roses in the dull silk ‘And now pci haps 
you will take off your clothes? In there.’ 

Kit went to the cubby-hole in the fai corner of the room, 
slipped out of hei dress, and returned. Marcia Arocha eyed her 
appraisingly as she undid KiFs parcel and held up the petticoats. 
‘These three,’ she said. ‘The other is loo stiff ... If you will 
put them on. And now this blouse. It is not the real one, but it 
will do for testing the fit. Now the skirt. Kick olT your shoes, 
please.’ 

There was a long mirror against the wall, and Kit stood 
watching herself in a growing tiance. The skirt was gorgeous, 
but Sehora Arocha had given her half an inch too much at the 
waist, so m with the pins, and carefully out of the skirt. She 
smoked a cigarette and watched while Marcia spread the skirt 
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gently t>n a taMe and with her sn>atl, white* exhort hands 
worked the needle and thread Her cigarette finished, shd 
remembered the ear-rings She put them on, and asked, ‘Do 
you think I should weai these 

Marcia Arocha glanced up ‘They are pretty We can tell 
when you ha\c everything on ’ 

Into the skirl again Right now, exactly right The stockings, 
ribbed in a pattern of twining vines, ivory coloured of the 
thinnest and softest wool she had ever touched Sfac hitched the 
suspenders on to them and Marcia knelt on the floor to 
straighten the ribs Now the blouse, the real one She gasped 
again as Marcia bi ought out from a closet a blouse of ivory 
silk, the coPar edged with lace and sweeping in a loose V over 
the bosom, and more lace loiind the cuffs of the long sleeves. 
Now the scarf Marcia arranged it caicfully on her shoulders 
and knotted it Tront Now the shoes They f It a little 
heavy, and m between in height for they had thick half-heels 
Perhaps they [)mehed a little at the sides but she could bear 
that for tonieht 

She stood up Marcia steppi^d bick and examined her criti- 
cally A lock ol her neat hair had lalkn acioss her foiehead and 
she loolfd a little diawn But she must try again, tactfully, 
while they wcic hiving a dunk, to piy for all this 

Maicia said, ‘1 here is one thing You must take off your lip- 
stick and makc-jp, j1 you wisU to wear the costume as a baturra 
should ’ 

Kit looked at her face in the miiroi No lipstick, as Mi > 
Medina, 19^8 ^ She would feel naked VMl right,’ she said. 
Marcia brought a damp cloth and carefully washe^d her face 
and lips till tliLy weie clean ou can bite your lips though,’ she 
said ‘And slap your face a little beloic you go out, quickly, 
with both hands esia An. you satisfied 

She turned away and began to pack Kit’s other belongings 
back into the brown papei paiccl Kit stood m (ront of the 
mirror, st iring The silver buckles ghttLied on the bl ick shoes; 
the stockings showed the shape of her calf and slid up, just 
below the knee, undei the ordered fioth of the three' petticoats; 
the skirt was a dieam so simple and subtle and rich, the blouse 
and scarf, hiding yet showing the shape of het bust, her neck 
rose proudly out of them, and here was her face 
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pelt made the eyebrows seem even darker and heavier than they 
i^re^ and God knows her mother had told her often enough 
?Aie ought to pluck them She looked terribl> determined, or 
capable of it She must smile There That was better, but she 
Sttill looked vaguely powerful Pretty was definitely not the 
Word 1 his was a woman she had never looked at 

She strai htened herself and thought, I am a baturra This 
is how Cesai shall see me, and then he will know The dress was 
a uniform, after all, and a woman could only alter little details 
here and there So, wearing this, and without lipstick and 
tnakc-up, there was only the woman to look at What she was 
examining in the mirror was not the dress, as she had thought 
to, but herself It wasn’t what she expected, but all the same 
this was her, Cathenne Fremantle Wherever she was here or 
there, in Spam oi America, she had seen herself Now she would 
show heiself to him, and say, I have found m>scir, bccau>e of 
you, and for vou 

Her eyes began to fill with tears and she thought exas- 
peratedly, I am as bad as Bel She put out a hand blindly to 
Marcia Arocha, for she was another woman, and must see and 
understand -at least a little ‘Thank you,’ she whispcied ‘Thank 
you I can’t tell you ’ 

‘Don’t thank me,’ Marcia said with sudden harshness After 
a timf, her voice again under coitiol she said calmly, ‘Now 
will you do me the honour to come upstairs to my apartment, 
aud take a glass of wine with me*?’ 

Kit said, ‘Of course ’ Hurriedly she dried her eyes picked up 
her belongings, went out on to the landing and waited there 
while Marcia switched off the lights in the workroom ind closed 
and locked the door Then, with a woid of apology Marcia 
passed her and led the way up the next flight of stairs 

At the head of the stairs theie was a small landing and a door 
This was the topmost storey of the house The door was solid 
dark wood and no light showed under it on the polished bare 
boards of the landing ^Un momento," Marcia murmured as she 
fitted a key m the lock The key turned, she opened the door a 
little, put her hand msidc, and turned a switch Light poured 
through the crack of the door opening She turned to Kit, her 
face now absolutely smooth and without expression, the eyes 
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ain|er*s voice. Opening the door wide, she stood aside* 

Smiling, Kit walked forward After three paces she stoppeo. 
Cesar stood at full height on the opposite wall, in an oil 
painting He was wearing baturro costume, one foot raised on 
a sidewalk m a dark street, a guitai in his hand He was looking 
directly at her, his lips unsmiling 

She took a step forward another, her eyes turning away, 
for Cesar was looking into her Wherever she looked, he was 
there on a side table in a big silver fiame, head and shoulders, 
smiling On the right wall, this time the two of them, Marcia 
and Cesar m bathing dresses standing in shallow waves, hold- 
ing hands and laughing on the mantelpiece, in the suit of 
lights, the naked sword in his hand 

‘You know Ctvir she said undci standing fully, but her 
throat would ^ ' her command to keep silence By speak- 
ing she was showing this woman the place to wound her, and 
telline hci how best to do it, but she had to do all that 

The door closed behind her and M iieia Aroeha s hrm steps 
approached ‘I am hr misfess ’ hti voice said Kit did Hot 
turn How like a jota thi> sounded This was exactly how it was 
sung, the tremor hidden in the voice but there and the same 
aching agony to hear it to sing it 

‘He owns this hoii’>c ’ the voice said ‘He gives me as much 
money as \ need when 1 n<ftd it I give him cvirvthmg he 
allows me to I have loved him foi h\e years A glass of winc‘d 
It IS wine of Aragon the stiongest we make Aguirre wine ’ 
‘Thank >ou,’ kit said She held out her hand and took the 
glass 

Tveryonc in Medina knows,’ Mareia said ^Eienone ’ 

She could say, Wh> aie >oii telling me this‘s Or, How 
distressing for you She said ‘BeP 

Marcnsaid ‘Yes Btl and Doha Teresa and Colonel Portu- 
ondo, and the mayor and the President of the Diputaci6n and 
Eloisa ard Rosario Lima and the other giiK who work foi me. 
Everyone Everyone except the \merieans ’ 

Kit sat down suddt nly her hand shaking so that a little wine 
spilled on the carpet She bent hci head Surely the woman 
would leave her alone now seeing her misery She was too hurt 
to show any more pain, however many times Marcia pierced her* 
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since 1 Inved him, of course. The ridiculous governess. 
Miss Mowbray, for a time before she left. Society women who 
fhfow themselves at him in Madrid and Valencia because he is 
a matador, so they can forget he is also a gentleman. I do not 
like Jt, but I am a woman, and can put up with worse than that. 
t made it ray business to find out what kind of a woman you 
were, when 1 heard you were staying at the Casa Aguirre Cesar 
is susceptil e, though we must not tell him so, must wc? . . 
Don’t think you aie any different fiom the rest, m ins eye^‘ 
Just a little exercise.’ 

In the greyness surrounding her Kit felt something bright 
like a dim flash; but it hurt It was a momentary flame, com ’ 
in the darkness to one lost, hurting the more because it mi' . ^ 
have been a guide out of night but instead only burned ^ . 
vanished 

Marcia A rocha went on ‘He cares nothing for you at a j| 
you understand ■> Nothing nothing 
here to me a score of times and told me 
He compares you to a big. clumsy young 
Wine or >ou will I amt. 

Kit humbly picked up the glass. carticO . ennned m both 
shaking hands to her lips, and drained it '' 

Marcia Arocha said, ‘And 1 am a fool j remember 

.rays that 1 am a woman, and c\en when vicious 

"amateiii whorc-^ throw themselves at him 1 cam . t i . I , 
that they aic women, too, so always 1 can unde^ . . ^ 

how you feci, at least, how you think you feel / \ ^ dance 

last Sunday at the base, when you were dancing w ith him, » 
you were sitting at that table opposite him . . . Iikk a spani^^ 
waiting to have her belly rubbed, ready to roll on your hai^j^ 
and put your feet in the air. Have you no pndc ^ . It w'as th’^ 
that I decided something must be done Not for my sake, becau^^ 
he loves me, only me, not you, you understand ^ No, it was f^^^ 
your sake You think I have been crucP Well, if you forget 
from now, it will not be cruelty. You will learn that one day , 
Kit said, ‘Tm afiaid 1 must go now ’ She stood up, 
looked wildly round. Where was the door, a window, soj^^^ 
place she could rush, jump, fall away from this voice, this 
Xless, yet still lit by the mysterious searing flashes of light? 
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fbe vfommt''s fac0 came iitto focus before bar. 
bcautifuK pale, the ivory skin covered with a fine lay^ df 
perspiration, the forehead shining under a light. She is sufferJttg 
as much as I am. Kit thought. Another flash of light, anothi^ 
dull agony deep under her breasts. The image of Marcia was 
very clear, and exact. Therefore she herself could not be crying* 

She gathered all her strength and said quietly, ‘If you will 
excuse me, schora, I think it is time 1 went back now. I presuntC 
I have paid for the dress, as you intended'^’ ^ 

The other woman stared into her eyes for a moment. Then 
she said roughly, ‘You can’t go back there The fiesta procession 
will be as bad as this, or worse. You know nothing I will send 
word that you have been taken ill, and will call a taxi to get 
you taken to your parents’ hou^c at once ’ 

‘I am feeling quite well, thank you,’ Kit said 

‘Ah, don’t ’ r «-tnnid,’ Marcia cried ‘'i ou will be hurt again I 
1 ea\e us to our cunning and our loves and hates Wc are cruel 
and vindictive and mean Cio back to the base now, go back to 
Amciica You are too innocent and simple for us.’ 

Kit saw that the woman really was trying to help her. She 
was kind. 

She said ‘Thank you so niiicli, but T will return to the Casa 
Aguirre now, for I must be at the Ayiintamicnto at ten o’clock 
punctually.’ 

Schora Arocha stepped hack, and watched wordlessly as Kit 
picked up her coat and put it on, caicfully, to hide the finery of 
the batuira costume, found hci pocket-book and the bro’vn- 
paper parcel. ‘1 think that’s all,’ she said ‘Good night ’ She 
walked to the door and opened it. 

Marcia Arocha ran to her and caueht her elbow Her voice 
was hoarse and uncontrolled, ‘For the love of Mary, don’t go 
back to him . . please ’ 

Kit said, ‘1 hank you so much,’ S ic walked fiimly dowm the 
steps, head up, into a night so cold it made her shiver. 
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CHAPTER 16 

Tm cathedral clock finished sinking ten as sht stepped out of 
the Hispano in fiont of the Avuntamiento flash-bulbs popping 
all about hci She smiled blankly into the green balls of hgbt 
they created in front of her eyes 7 he alto and treble bills began 
to swing and ring from high in the dome 1 hey weic the signal 
for great icjoicing, serious hre or invasion by the french No 
one else It had to be the f lench 

Cesar sa J i v.iiing an^ she answered It was inexplicably 
easy to hear what he said answer, and smile Pci haps that waa 
because the gre> pall still enveloped her, and was still shot with 
tongues of some obscui e joy that gave only pain No new set Of 
rules, no new ways ol behaviour, had had time to shape them* 
selves She had returned to the Casa Aguiiie just when and 
how she had said she w ould and gone to the draw mg-ioom, and 
made her grand enliance It Bel and Dona Teresa had looked 
at her more closely than usual, why, it would be the costume, 
or because the cxcitcnKnl bi the occasion had made hei a little 
pale They’d exclaimed in admiration, and v^ondered whe^e she 
got the costume — but that was a sccict 

It was mostly airmen here outside the Ayuntamicnto 
camcias ot course Took this way, miss’ ‘Hey Miss 
liemantlc, hold it a minute’ ‘Smile, VMde ’ ‘Thanks, 
miss ’ Thcie vveic a few Spaniards — soldiers, old men, teen- 
agers— peering under the Yankees’ arms at the camcias 
She went alone up the wide staiiwav C esar had been offering 
to escort hci up That was what he had been saying |ust now,^ 
and she had answcied kindly that she would go up alone» 
More impjcssive I he mayoi’s big reception room was on the 
first floor No. the second The fust was Ihc one on the grounds 
Anyone except these European clowns woi id know that. 

The mayor met her at the head of the stairs, looking worried 
m a smart dark blue smt. He led her into the reception room 
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mere cxctannea over net isostume, liow wondeiM, 
pof^ suitable, bow complimentary; how pretty she was. The 
introduced her to an oldish man, very flustered. ‘How 
do you do, Seflor Bermudez?* He had had charge of all the 
'arrangements. Of course the good Major Fremantle had made 
4be original suggestion . . . Not her father? Well, welH How 
Suitable ^ . . . And then he, Senor Bermudez, had taken over, 
with a small ommittce She would understand Clmo. Major 
J^temanlle hau ?sked for the merest nothing, ]ust a gesture of 
friendship. All the rest was hi^ idea And the committee’s Clmo. 
<Jreat admiration for America, Americans, American justice, 
American Air Force, American plumbing Stinking hypocrites. 

The mayor introduced her to a young man with his hair 
plastered down and a self-satisfied smirk on his dark face Her 
escort. My what‘s Fscort She smiled brilliantly at him She 
had never thought of that, but of course a queen always had 
an escort or a consort or something, a young man with a 
boutonniere; but this one had a shiny suit and a Icci 

She had a glass of wine in hei hand now Senor Beimudez 
introduced her to her court . . . one, two, three, four giils m 
taffeta evening gowns, in various shades of purple Provided 
by Senor Bermudez out ol his own pocket Made by Stnora 
Arocha ? No, she was too good a dressmaker to bear it Against 
the colours of her own dress they were specially awful 1 hey all 
had carnations in their hau, and one of them was Rosaiio 
Lima, the seamstress from Marcia’s She suffered a momentary 
^impse of Cesar taking Marcia in his arms, and she bending 
pliantly against him She closed hci eyes quickly and opened 
them. Everyone was still here. 

The mayor pointed out several men and a couple of women, 
all in baturro costumes The Cabras Blancas The White Goats, 
a semi-gipsy j Ota club from the Bairio, most of its girl members 
jiOt much better than tramps, she remembered, and the men, 
lottery salesmen,, guitar playeis, hotel waiters 
^ Was this all, the gieat procession? Oh, there is more, much 
^hore, but outside, she would understand. Orphans fiom Santa 
Bulalia. A band. Not the municipal band, there wasn’t one 
^^eally* but a band, the best. The mayor’s four heralds came in, 
liycaring black tights and pointed shoes, and tabards emblazoned 
i^dth the whole coat of arms of the Most Ancient, Most Loyal, 
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Mo&t Indomitable City of Medina Le|o. t*ha crest was not a 
mural crown, like any other city’s, but a Roman helmet, plume 
and all The motto, i dify thff, trajan, just about marked 
where their crotches were, behind the tabards, and they carried 
trumpets in their hands, resting on their hips 

Through the open windows she heard the shrill bells ting- 
ting ]ingling away Ihe French must be invading No, it was 
the U S Air Force, in town in foicc tonight, and they meant to 
enjoy themselves She had heard the good voiecs raised in the 
streets, on her way back to the Casa Aguirre ‘Give me a drinlc^ 
Mac No, a real drink tonight Some of that goddamn Spanish 
whisky ’ There were half a hiindicd ol them out in the Plaza 
below, several looking up at these lighted windows She heard 
an appacicilivc woll whistle and waved hei hand gaily The 
%\histlina iiureased 

SenoT B ' uiGed her politeh tow irds ihc door The 

heralds with the trumpets gathuied round the mayor Where 
w^as litr father ^ Out there in the street, for suit He wouldn^t 
want to interfere with her big moment, and he’d e\cn managed 
to keep Peggv out of her tiaii But he’d have the pictures to 
show everyone latei 

She went slowly down the sweeping shallow stairs Her hand 
rcslc-d lightly on the aim of hei eseoit who pussed it tight 
against him so that his forearm touched the side of her breast. 
She d deal with him in a ^nnutc 

A low roar welled up liom out there m the stieet, m front of 
the huge wide-opened doors with the brass apples knot* TS, 
that could only be leached by a man on hoist back fhe soand 
was formless and punctuated with sharp cracks bke pistol shots. 
Foi a moment she quailed What now, m Ciod s name, what 
now ^ Then she went firmlv on down, one slow step at a time. 
She’d find out 

As she passed through the tall doorway she made out what 
the sounds were- laughter, and the cracking of whip> A Luge 
farm vart stood there in front of the door hu ivilv capaiisoned 
with the led and gold of Spam and hung tore and aft with Stars 
and Stripes She saw hei father and mother in the middle of th^ 
street, d policeman watching negligently a hci father snapped 
pictures T he mayor and the heralds were taking their places^ 
in front of the cart Ahead of that she had a back view of the 
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iPi^oro at evety angle. The jota team from the Cahras 
iBS^tiicaSi pushed into a sort of formation behind the cart Behind 
IhetH there were three or four women and a hundred little boys 
4nd girls in dark blue pinafores with red sashes The orphans, 
course They had to earn their keep somehow Behind them 
"twenty Roman soldiers Romans, for Christ’s sake But 
Roman soldi rs always attended processions in Medina Tt was 
jthe custom. Thoy were members ot the Society ol Si Anthony, 
Which was the municipal cmplo>ees’ society— clerks, street 
^ ei^aners, sewer men 

The carnage was drawn by ten donkeys of various sizes, in 
^arge of four loudly swearing men with big whips Rosario 
JLima’s hard voice beside her exclaimed, ‘Doukc>s What 
fLTO you trying to do to us'^’ 

Senor Bermudez said unhappily, ‘My dear young lady, 
l^ipember where we arc . the young lady, the American 
Plash-bulbs kept popping Kit Ihought there must be two 
hundred Spaniards around by now, but none of them were 
Ifiyghing They all looked intcicsted and solicitous The laughter 
Was from the airmen I ook at the goddamn burros ’’ ‘That 
kttle feller there should get a nde in the cait and put the babe 
with the big knockers in the trace, the one with the black haii 
HjPd the pink flower , ’ 

Rosario Lima said, T will not ridt^ in that thing, behind those 
donkeys I refuse'’ She stamped her toot 

Senor Bermudez said, ‘There were going to be six horses, 
^Oung ladies Six white hoises But the man sold them Only 
this morning did I learn We could get no other horses ’ 
Kit said, ‘Of course, it doesn’t matter, Senor Bermudez 1 d 
love to ride m the cait Please don’t woiry about it at all ’ 
There was no block oi ladder for her to get up into the cart 
Bhc reached up to grab the side and hoist herself up the long 
Step, and a phologiapher at the side dioppcd to one knee for 
tfee cheese-cake shot She swung up, and her escort, perhaps in 
4JI honest effort to help her, goosed her She trod on his fingers 
^ he followed her, but his cry of pain was lost in Rosario Lima’s 
jumbling Senor Bermudez huiried forward to join the mayor 
They had spread an expensive Oriental carpet on the floor of 
^ cart, and placed four unmatched kitchen chairs on it The 
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struck up a march, and moved off, followed by tlie 
SefLor Bermiidez, and the heralds The carters cracked 
whips and yelled With a jerk and a heave the cart gt-caaira 
forward The airmen raised a tiemendous cheer and tl^ 
laughter swelled and echoed in the Plaza, but all the SpaniafdlS 
continued to look solicitous Kit grabbed hold of the front ol 
the cait to keep her balance Her escort stood beside her* 
resting his hand on hei waist to steady her 

The band turned left into the C allc del Alcalde, the mayor 
followed and, in its turn and vMlh blasphemy fiom the cartels* 
so did the cait Kit glanced round -Rosaru» and the other girls 
were sitting bolt upright on the swaying chairs The jola group 
marchid close at the cart’s tail followed by the glum orphan^ 
ano the strag^llng Roman soldiers 

Kit turned Min smiling and waving her hand They couW 
make her nde a donkey through the sticels the\ could crucify 
her, but theN cl gel nothing out of hci except this smile, this 
vvaMiig h*in(l The noise of the band blew back strong to her, oUt 
of tunc and dissonant the echoes flailing about between the 
buildings to turn the ihvthmic Kal into a por»*idge of sound. 

The proeession turned right, down the Callc Ibanez, towards 
the centre of the Bairio Scores of kids maiclud alongside the 
cait ga/ing up at hei as though they had never seen a giri 
before There weie people Jaut not man> moic than there would 
be on any other Saturday nisht at this hour toi the esccttlp^ 
poheL and the pioeession itself foiced the people on to the de- 
walk, eompressing them into the semblance of a crowd the 
aiiinen came ilon<^ in strength though, whistling cheerfully iti 
time with th^ band crouching in the road to lake pictures. 

The Barrio groups of men with dark ^aldonlc face?, 
women m caipet slippers, hands on hips The flat faces of th« 
houses and the expressionless, ollong c>es of light in them 
weic exactly the same as they had been at thue o clock ir th^ 
moining of the Night of the Jota The same silhouetted womer 
sat up theie against the light looking down and there wen 
the saniL sudden vistas down dark alleys and into silent patios 
and the same bo>, or his brother, reading under a lamp 
tonight she knew them, and what they wCio thinking in theil 
dark Spanish minds— how slowly one could tear the wings of 
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i^lc or of beech, more subtle ways of torturing bulk, overloading 
fcorses, starving dogs. 

The cart halted with a jerk. They had reached the foot of 
fbjhez and were trying to turn the sharp right-handed corner 
into the even narrower Calle Arenas. The cart could not make 
it in a single turn Before and behind the procession stopped, 
and the sound of the band died away in fitful blares and drum- 
beats. Tt carters tried to back up the cait but the donkeys had 
never worked together befoie, and began to squeal and buck 
jund bite at each other A little jack donkey at the back suc- 
ceeded m mounting the jenny in front of him He’s been trying 
to do that lor some time, kii thought dispassionately Too late 
to crack whips over him now 1 he bandsmen came back, shouting 
advice The mayoi lost his temper, the carter^ lashed out at the 
donkeys The comer had become a bedlam of voices raised in 
Ameiican and Spanish, m every tone of hilarity and anger. The 
jack donkey, havrng finished his mating, slipped down. 

An American voice said distinctly, ‘You son of a bitch’ 
From the corner of her eye Kil caught the sudden movement, 
the flash of a list A liUle Spanish infantryman lay on the ground, 
holding his face More soldiers pushed forwaid, more aiimen 
The ma>or was theie, and two, three, four police The soldier 
was on his feet, shouting, "He ciu ho que es una puta, la hurra La 
(yurfa, la bi4na^ Lo’ serwt ita^ nunca, ^^lurjca^' 

U heaid him,’ the airman shouted ‘Goddamn it, I know what 
puta means These guys arc ti>mg to make a pig's arse out of 
US.’ He was good-looking, burly, slightly drunk Not very, she 
thought, only di unk enough to have the second sight and know 
what the Spaniaids were ically thinking 

A friend was restraining him, and the mayor was ciying, 
Tlease . . please . . . please*’ 

The airman >ellcd, ‘This gook pointed at Miss I rcmantle 
^ with his chm and said, Es una puta He said. She’s a whoie*’ The 
police led him away, his fiiend gomg along, also the Spanish 
infantryman and two others 

Near her on the sidewalk an airman drawled, ‘Whadda ya 
my we take this town apart tonight, heh*’’ 

Another answered, ‘Hell, no, they don’t mean any harm It 
was just a misunderstanding.’ 
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dut, heb?’ 

The cart bounded forward, made the corner, and groun4 
slowly on over the cobbles of the Callc Arerias, diagonally over 
an intersection, up the long trench of the Calle Goya, past the 
Excelcntisima Dipulacion, past the little church of San Lorenzo. 

As It turned into the Paseo and went down towards the Plaza 
del Mercado she heard the dip and blaie of jazz music Looking 
down the streei, under the pruned tiecs, over thg donkeys and 
the heralds and the mayoi and Senor Berniudcz, she saw that 
the ciowd down there was much bigger The dancing was not 
supposed to begin till the procession arrived, and the Medina 
Cowboys were only there in the bandstand to keep the crowed 
amused until that moment, but the United States \n t orce was 
m a tunn> mood tonight The right mood, she thought grimly, 
as she smiled round at the tramps Rosirio and Pilar and Pilar 
and P lai oi /li^^tevcr then names w^re 

Tonight the Air I orce didn t caie Perhaps it had been like 
this all evening, or perhaps it had spread, in the w i> such 
things did, since the fight at the coiner of Arenas and Jbdhez. 
The U S \F had decided they weie tiled of being ainb issadors. 
They weren t m a bad temper, but obviously Ihcv didn’t give a 
good goddamn what the people of Medina thought She 
approved it had been awiiil last week at the fan no one 
putting a foot wrong, a kiyd of bogus Fuiopi an politeness 
going on eveiywli^re Now she could almost hear the collective 
Air Fo^ce voice muttering, "Screw that crap’ Fni going i* have 
myself a ball ’ 

The airmen weie dancing all over the Plaza and she could 
tell, as soon as the donkeys carried her close, that me -.t of the 
girls with them weic from the Barrio and m my woe gipsies. 
The band at the head of the procession was still blowing away, 
but lhe> had no chance against the deft frenzy ot the C owboys 
in the bandstand Quite a few of the airmen were hich and 
they didn’t give a danvi Eight Air Police stood in a conspicuous 
group on the far cornel, where the road led out or the Plaza 
towards the grade crossing and the Puente Nuevo Their parked 
trucks faced the base, rcad> to whisk awa> anyone who made 
trouble — and the airmen didn t give a dai n 

The cait stopped, her escoit jumped down and stood ready to 
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tttvitmuf^d, *M3 fierjhitlts, s0kl>Htaf . . Hus 
|l& the first time, you understand Little things will go wrong. 
JNcxt year . . . Medina has never had anything like this before,* 
ni bet It hasn’t, she thought, smiling blandly. Someone gave 
her a huge bouquet of roses The greyness of misery had 
dissolved somewhere along the route of the procession, some- 
where in the long oideal ol holding up her head and smiling. 
She fe obscenely angry. 

Now there was supposed to be a demonstiation of jota 
dancing by the Cabras Blancas but Sehor Bermudez was having 
a hard time getting the Plaza cleared and the Medina Cowboys 
to stop playing To the right, as she sat, wasteland stretched 
away to the scattered lights ol the railroad station and >ciids 
It was an eyesore by day, that waste, covered with scrub, a few 
Sand-pits, playing kids, often the caravans of gipsies, and their 
naked children and dark-skinned women cooking something 
under the high wheels, or searching each other loi fltas 
The boys would be taking the whoits in there tonight Why 
didn’t Cesar do the same if Maicia wasn’t enough for him ^ The 
pam of realising that what had been to hci the most wonderful 
moments of her litc had been to him . anoihei lay, was 
almost unbearable 

The mayor came and murmured his good nights Woik at 
the AyuntamierUo, municipal buyness She smiled swcitlv Her 
father and mother came and talked to her undci the sciccchmg 
of the jota singers She had been wonderful 'Why did thev have 
to have donkeys'^’ hei mother giumbled M would have thought 
they could ha\e found an automobile We could ha\c lent them 
one from the base it they’d only asked 1 ots ol people have 
convertibles ’ ‘Hell, no,’ her father said Tt’s more typical the 
donkeys More Spanish’ He spoke clieei fully, but he looked 
worried Her mother kissed her good night, she was going back 
home. Her father would stay till the end Someone would give 
him a ride home He drifted off She saw* Dick Holmes and Bill 
Lockman at the edge of the crowd opposite Bill was watching 
her, his face very grim 

Her heart closed in tight Not now to think of anything at all, 
just to get through the next hour Alter midnight she could 
sneak away. 
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her, and told her she had looked so beautiful. They had 
the procession, just the last bit, as it came down the Paseo. Be 
whispered, when her mother moved away with Cesar, ‘FTe U 
here’’ Kit nodded But who was ‘he’*? Of course, Sergeaal 
Olmbacher. The poor guy had no idea what he was letting him- 
self in for She looked into Bel’s eyes. It was almost impossibh 
to believe that she had played her part in causing this hurt, she 
looked so innocent and lovely But she had, for ^ic must have 
known, oi guessed, and she had said nothing There must be 
some way of making her suffer for it 

The )otas ended and she danced with her cscoit Dancec 
again, with another voung man Whatever member of the com 
mittce was supposed to be in charge of entertaining the queer 
and her couit had vanished, or got drunk, or perhaps then 
never had b-^'n such a peison in the first place Faeh time sh( 
returned to her place, after dancing on the cobbles, anothei 
of the maids of honour had disappeared, Rosario Lima first 
Foi some reason only Spaniards were surrounding her She 
prayed that Bill would come so that she could hear he 
honest voice instead of these ciuel Spanish compliments Fh* 
loathsome escort was looking into her eyes with a burning 
soulful stare Was she supposed to keel over and sigh, ‘fake 
me’’'? 

She decided she would go rtow She didn't know what time i 
was, but the Aguirres had left, Doha Teresa tellinc hei the fron 
dooi would be left open for her, and kissing hci aga!'* Th« 
Medina Co\\bo>s were really gone now I he rocK-and-n n se 
were jiving it up round the bandstand, a laiger group ^atchm^ 
and beating their feet in time and yelling, ‘ Tough man, tough’ 
The crowd had surged forward past the two chairs still remain 
mg in place Some old women watching from the lower window 
above and behind her would sec her go, but no oik else He 
escoil had gone away 

She stood up aiidValked through the crowd and into th< 
narrow mouth of the Calle de Jaca The first house on the lef 
of the street marked the corner of the Plaza del Mercado am 
also the corner of the wasteland It was a nai row street of tene 
ments, old but ugly The children were playing m the street, a 
usual, though it must be well past midnight 
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Tbe grey fog liad totally dispersed, leaving her dear and cold, 
hat still invaded by the unaccountable flashes of pain that were 
not pain. 

He’d be either m the library or his bedroom. 


CHAPTLR 1 y 

Cesar sat in the Iibraiy reading Atlas Sh ui^^ed \v\ih scornful 
satisfaction After a few pages his concentration waned .ind he 
let the book rest in his lap 

If she were Spanish, she would not come She would le'ivc 
him to ask the questions Whai has happened ^ Why aie you 
different to me'^ Or she might stick a small kmte into him buist 
into tears, and accept the position But it was almost impossible 
to imagine a Spanish woman being so naivs Anyway this one 
was very huit and \er> Ameucan, so she would come to h ivt it 
out, man to man ’ 

The procession had been perfect They d done well lo s e that 
Bermudez was chosen, and then nothing more Mario couldn’t 
have improved on it even if he d used all his fan y’s spiu and 
viciousness trymg 

He scowled It ought to ha/c been as funny as the calves and 
the clowns at a comic bullfight —even the small bit that he saw, 
let alone the farce at the coi ner of Arenas and lb me/ - and il 
wasn’t Like the calves, the Americans had not understood that 
they were cast in the part of helpless energetic victims 1 he 
banderillas had been placed with the maximum agility and 
comic effect — so why should he feci like a muidtiei ^ Because 
she had got herself mixed up in il It was like having a calt as a 
pet and one day finding it in the ring as j^our fiist bull It would 
never understand w hy you were wounding and, finally killing it 

It was her own fault No one asked her lo come to Spam, to 
this house He jumped up in a fit of angei To hell with her 
Let her get out of his sight for ever, and quickly 

The door opened and the muscles of his thioat lightened He 
turned He had somehow expected her to be wearing nightdress 
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robe ... Of an ordinary dress . . . The baturra oosft^e^ 
and the absence of lipstick and make-np had changed her com« 
pletely It was ali he had been able to do to restrain a gasp when 
she came into the drawing-room before dinner. Because shd 
was blonde he hid assumed there was a pretty emptiness about 
her face, but looking at it then, it might have been for the first 
time, he saw that she was no more empty than the cathedral — 
timeless, ageless, known but never finally 

The lc\cl hazel eyes gazed steadilv at him unicr the thick, 
stiong eyebrows The wide lips were a little paitwd and her 
throat held the head high and firm 

She said, ‘It was Maicia ^rocha who gave me this costume. 
Without payment And afterwards she gave me a glass of wine 
in her apaitment ’ 

He said, 1 have seen the costume befoie ’ 

‘Has shf* ii 

He '.aid ‘How could she'^ It would not fit ’ 

‘It seems that everyone knows she is your mistr.'*ss Except 
me ’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘And 1 suppose everyone knows about i le'^ Do you hold 
meetings m the oaf* s to fell \oui friends how 1 did last night‘s* 
‘Don t be silly You are an adult now ’ H^ lit a cigarette, 
cursing his shaky hands He must show nothing to her, allow 
her no hint that she could afi*ct him 

‘Docs your mothei ask vou every morning if the bttle 
Amcric in giil is giving >ou lots of nice exeicise 

He did not answer His mothei piobabl> did guess and taere 
was so much that she could have done without declaring her- 
self to send the gnl packing or mike hei want to go But she 
had done nothing except pi obablv Ivit some vague indirect 
warning — which Kit, being Ameiican, would not understand. 
It was always impossible to tell what a woman was really 
thinking, c\cn youi mother 

‘I fi'el as though I’cf been crawling about in a manure heap. 
Filthy, Spanish manuic There was plenty of it about m the 
streets tonight ’ 

He said, ‘1 he street cleaners don’t get tly till fi\e o’clock m 
the moining Some of them were in >our procession tonight, as 
Roman soldiers. Of course it will be much cleaner when we all 
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^nd horses— but for the moment I can only apologise for our 
backwardness/ 

‘You don’t understand why I feel like a piece of dirty linen, 
do you ?’ 

‘No’ 

‘Because I was in love Do you understand that I suppose 
not . . Can you tell me why 1 had to tall in love with a man 

with the morals of an alley cat'^ I’d just like to know, that’s all 
You know so much about women, perhaps you can tell me ’ 

‘I suppose because you wanted to I do not recall that you 
were ever asked to fall m love ’ 

‘A piece of tail was enough"^ Or don’t you know what that 
means*? Hasn’t it struck you after all your conquests that a girl 
who gives you a piece of tail without being in love is a whore*?’ 

‘You pretend to be innocent and simple That is all very well, 
but being simple is not the same as being simple-mirdcd You 
knew perfectly well that it was silly to lall in love with me ’ 

‘Very silly I just couldn’t help it, that’s all But you could 
have kept me from it, if you weren’t as cruel as a, a cat, as well 
as randy as a goat ’ 

‘What do you expect*? Do Americans first list the other 
women they are familiar with, and only then attempt to kiss 
you ?’ 

He was shaking with anger, and yet he knew that he was also 
dehbcralely arousing it I his was impossible, hoirible bc>ond 
any nightmare Her courage had brought tears to the veiy 
surface of his eyes, and in a moment he would succumb to 
them He could bear her look no longei, and took a step 
towards her ‘Kit,’ he muttered His voice came out choked 
and trembling 

She stepped back quickly with an involuntary motion of dis- 
gust Now she seemed to be whipping up her own fury even as 
he had been She stammeied, ‘And, and while you, you think 
nothing of ssslecping with me, you despise Pete Olmbacher. 
He’s worth ten of you, a hundred, even though he is only a 
mechanic/ 

He said, ‘What does Sergeant Olmbacher have to do with us T 

She was white at the corners of the nostrils and the edges of 
mouth Her voice rose ‘He wants to marry Bel, and Bel 
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year, f m not the only one who’s been deceived, am I ? 
the only damned fooP’ 

She might have stabbed herself, the way her eves half closed,^ 
and she swayed back on her heels Again he took a step to her, 
for she was m deep pain and all her pain became his But het* 
eyes snapped ojxrn and she v/hispcrcd, ‘Don’t touch me ’ 

Then he could think of what she had said Olmbacher and 
Bel A year He said slowly, ‘So my sister is havihg an affain 
Olmbachei, having seduced her because she was innocent of 
people like him, is now saving money he would otherwise have 
spent in the biothels ’ 

She said fiercely, ‘Don’t judge other people by yourself They 
haven’t done anything They want to get mairied ’ 

He said, ‘ \nd you have been hclr>ing them to meet, betraying 
the trust mv *^nthcr and 1 put m you ’ 

She said, ‘liust' biom you"^ 1 hat’s a good one There 
wouldn’t be anv need for seeiccy if you’d treat hei like a human 
being She’s twenty 1 don’t caic He 11 be lucky not to get 
tied up with anything Spanish ’ 

He thought, Bel had been bchaxing oddly t'or some months 
now ab:>tnt-minded in fits not eating very well colour coming 
and gom" preoccupied undulv excitable He lemembered that 
It was not long ago he had told Mother they ought to make a 
serious attempt to find a good husband loi her II she were in 
love. Mother ought to have noticed He said, ‘Is she piegmnt?’ 

Kit said ‘I told you it isn 1 that kind of alTair Pete im’t lat 
kind of man But you wouldn’t undti stand ’ 

He thought she was speaking the truth 1 hat would be worse, 
in a way Bel would feel doubly in love, if there had been nothing 
to make her ashamed He said, ‘t do not think we need con- 
tinue oin talk any further You may think you have huit Bel, 
as you intLiidcd ’ He looked at her and saw how much he 
was wounding her He went on, ‘ but you have done hit a 
good turn ’ 

Slowly with head bowed, she left the room. 

Cesar lit a cigarette He was very tired and his hand still 
trembled He must get his nerves undei better control before 
San Marco 

He must think about Bel Ihere’d be a day or two, or longer, 



la d^odite what was best* Totaotrdw oine mntt prtessime that 
Kk Woidd tell the sergeant the secret was ont . * . Sergeant 
Obnbacher, the mechanic to whom machinery was music He 
had a direct gaze, rather like Kit’s. 

A fine figure he’d cut in the society if it became known that 
he couldn’t keep his own sister away from the Yankee dollars. 
Mano would ha\e material for enough jokes to last him a year. 

Am back to Kit it was all finished, and it had been nothing 
like a Lornda’rcally, though he had tried to make it so He felt 
sick and lonely, and quickly reached for the bottle of brandy 
standing on the coi ner of the tabic If he didn’t get drunk, he’d 
go to her on his knees 

4t « « 

Kit awoke painfully Her head ached and hei eyes were sore 
So she had slept, aflei all, and there had been no dreams Yet 
when she lay dow n, fully dressed in the baturra finci> she knew 
she would never sleep, and knew that he would come to her, 
and that she would not be able to compose herself and would 
only go on crying in his arms 

Half-past six, and still wearing the batui ra dress She crawled 
off the bed and opened the shutteis and looked out at a fine 
morning dawn, the haze thinning acio^s the Llano Tristc and a 
cock crowing 

The hate and the pain of last right were small this morning, 
though still present They had been replaced by gi owing stlf- 
disgust and shame, that she had been cheap enough to betiay 
Bel Something was wrong with the scale of \ allies as it was 
taught you by ministers and priests and parents Making lo\e 
to Cesar did not feel like a sin at all, but this Iclling-down of 
Bel, with intent to hurt her, felt worse than muider Surely 
se fishness and spite ought to be made dirty w oi ds, instead of the 
words of sex, and what they caused ought to be called obscenity 

She got up, and, making as little noise as possible, bathed 
and changed and then sat again in her room, behind the closed 
door with her guilt She might go to Bel and tell htr what she’d 
done . She could call Olmbacher and tell him to come in 
at once and speak to Cesar . She might iing Lindy He’d 
know what was best 

Twenty-two . not a schoolgirl, not a college kid. A woman 
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now. Free to malce her own mistakes, carry her own reis^nsi- 
bilities. 

She went downstairs The front door was open and Eloisa tit 
work scrubbing the stone step She chirped, ‘Good momirtjf^ 
sehorita,’ as Kit passed Kit walked along the grassy edge of the 
drive and as she passed glanced into the study It was too 
much to expect that he but he was there, sitting at his desk. 
The french windo\\s weic open and she went in, carefully 
closing them behind her 

Cesar lose to his feet ‘Good morning I tiiist that you slept 
weir 

She brushed his coldness aside with a small cystine He was 
hollow-eyed and bloodshot biitlicshly sha/td his clothes clean. 
Ins hands white and clean on the labk and the moining light 
gleaming .n the blue skm ol hi s jaw 
She said ‘1 must tell you inoie about Bi 1 and Pete Olmbacher.* 
He said, ‘1 can t stop \oli ’ 

She said, ‘Please Ccsai, listen Pkasc forget about us , . 
She’s your si>ter and she loves you and admires 3011 more than 
anyone else n the woild ’ 

‘Except Sergeant Olmbacher presnmablv ’ 

‘Yes When you want to mairv someone \ou ought to feel 
like that and she docs I m sorr> I bi ought it out last night 
the wa} I did but Tin rcalh glad it i\ out Sciccant Olmbacher 
is not jLi t a mtchamc bui a ma tci mechanic I hat means 
something I don t think 1 \e ever heaid anyone sa> a woid of 
bad about him As far as 1 know he s slri.)Mg and km , and 
unsellish and h^ 11 ilways mikc ^rood money He icall loves 
Bel and Bel really lovt s him Fhev 11 be \ er) happy and honestly, 
there’s no leason in 19^8, why thev '^houldn t mair\, so . . / 
‘1 here are a great many,’ Cc^sar st d coldly ‘Poi one thing he 
IS presumably a Protestant or peihaps a kw ’ 

‘He’s a Catholic ’ she said 

He seemed surprised Then, ieco\cring himself ‘P is not 
important I or lhi.4usand years v\c ha' c sec n that the Aguirre 
blood mixed only with the best in Spam ’ 

‘People aicn’t racehorses ’ she iiilciiupted 
‘We have not bied for beaut> or si/c or speed but fot 
courage, faith, responsibility, nobiht> It i'. out of the question 
to consider a marriage between an Aguirre and the descendant 
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wfeo Ito ABte-rijawi 
h^ v?a4 too lazy lot too stupid to his way in his^ 
country/ 

) It was becoming harder every moment to remember that it 
was on Bel’s behalf that she was here She said carefully, ‘It 
wasn't always the failures who came It was just as often the 
'joaost adventurous and bravest And anyway we’re talking about 
f^ete, not • . / 

' C6sa- said, Bel has been trained to be the mistress of a 
^ouse and family, to run them with taste and discrimination, 
vhnbacher will watch baseball on television, insist that she 
iWent as close friends people with whom she has nothing m 
common, and demand to be fed on hygienically wrapped 
instant-mixed half-cooked pie-digested deep-fio/en fastee- 
out of a glass case in a supermaikct . ’ 

‘That’s up to her,’ Kit said ‘If 

C&ar swept on ‘No, it isn’t, because >ou ha\e no idea of 
<fuality in America, or even originality Everything >oii have, 
from food to religion, is a debasement, a cheapening of what 
someone else discovered and did better ’ 

Kit said, ‘And >ou know all this without ever having been 
there 

Cesar continued, ‘1 mean that you have nothing, except 
money, and you know nothing You live in God’s own country, 
^d God IS a United States cili/tn, Thcrcfoie vou do not need to 
toow anything except the exploits of Suptriiian \ our university 
gjraduates couldn’t enter high school here \s to knowledge of 
the rest of the world -less than nothing*' 

‘You know such a lot about ws, don’t you*^’ 

‘A very great deal Hollywood tells us ’ 

* She said furiously, ‘I think you might take the trouble to 
something true about the country that s keeping you 
^oing, with our money, our taxes, our help ’ 

He waved his hand irritably towaids the windows, and she 
, that Eloisa w'as scrubbing the stone outside them her head 
iwell down and close to the glass She looked up as the talking 
Stopped, and quickly picked up the pail and went away, with a 
mournfully encouraging look at kit When she had gone Cesar 
began again. 

‘Whv should we be grateful for vour kindness m heloine 



I l^^ive never sfeen fweign «!d itteirikmiSHf 
some American explaining that really it’s for ydnr owh 1)ei5se4i 
Why should we be grateful because you can come oVet aiMS 
teach us to drink Coca-Cola and wear blue jeans, and can S^cwj 
out your soldiers to get drunk on every liquor in the world 1 
Why should we be grateful because your airmen can come here 
and mock the statue of our greatest hero?’ 

‘You mean the Cid, in the Calle Goya'^ The one they call 
“He went thalaway”? ' She laughed angrily. ‘Hllven’t you any 
sense of humour'^’ 

‘Haven’t you any sense of reverence'^ . . . These are the people 
before whom we arc supposed to bow down and show grati- 
tude. We arc not Negro savages to fall on our knees for a 
handful of beads ’ 

‘Negroes aie no more savages than you are 1-css.’ 

‘Tell thf' in Little Rock . . . What nauseates us most 

is your hypocrisy All men are born fiee and equal, but youi 
Mr Bunchc sils at the back of the bus, behind Presley and his 
collection ol ledd> bears If >ou have a national religion, that’8 
it— hypocrisy No respectable woman is safe near an AmericaB 
base — but your movies mustn’t show a husband and wife in the 
same bed, not even if they’re playing chess Sex perfume anfi 
nylon and a permanent wave, the limit of a fouitecn-ycar-ok 
boy’s erotic imagination . , . Someone has to apologise because 
a doctor on television menUons ihat women have bi easts. Nc 
one's allowed to show a woman m a whisk> adverliiement 
while drunken Amcncan women are only one degr less 
common in Liirope than drunken Amcncan men ’ 

‘Women have as much right to get dtunk as men.’ 

‘And a stronger duty to stay sober, it they have any pride 
in their sex But obviously American women want to be recog- 
nised as inferior men , 

‘YouTe as bad as Hitler. You’re , . . you’ic a Nazi, a Fascist 
My grandfather alw'avs said we should have stepped in againsi 
Franco in the Civil <Var.’ 

He said, ‘May I ask, if Cicncral 1 lanco’s government wasbaj(! 
then, why is it good enough foi }ou to help now'^ He hasn’t 
changed. We haven't changed . . . ^ ou em't answer Because 
you know it is not w^e who have changed, but you. Now yoi 
need us, then you thought you didn’t need anyone. You wil 
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inlays for yont own seH^intere’^t, because you have 

po moral ^taildards* You will keep no promises to anyone. Any 
<K|i»rUse will do — the Constitution, the Red threat, a few unem- 
ployed* We sign a trade treaty on which a whole industry 
depends, and a year later some fat man in Cincinnati, with 
three Cadillacs and a boat in I lorida, will complain that he can 
Only make a million a year instead of two million, and you will 
put the aiiff up, ruining us so that men stane You’ll ask for 
Open bidi on p^neiatois worth millions of dollars, but when a 
European him wins, you'll find some reason why it can’t be 
given the contract You want c^Clyone to love you and no one 
does You say >ou love the French and send arms to Algerian 
rebels who a^c killing I renchmui You’d do the same in Ifni if 
Franco weren’t ckver enough to stop sou II Panama had seized 
that canal the way Nassei seized Suez sour paiachutisls would 
have been there much quicker than they arrived in Little Rock, 
but because Suez was only the piopcity of allies vou sold them 
for Arab fiicndship, and moie oil You'd sell the Constitution 
for oil We arc not surprised What more can you evpcct when 
you collect the scum of Europe and make them iieh bc>ond the 
dreams of kings here 

She said, ‘You’ie ]ust plain lealous, and spiteful 

He said, ‘Jealous of what ' T hat wc haven't won the competi- 
tion to be the richest That wc haven’t ur>/7 ^ When will you 
Understand that if is not the plav.c vou get to that inalteis but 
how you get there ^ I o \ou, only winnin" inalteis Do \ou think 
we never see an Amciican magazine here, in the unv vnui gated 
home edition Nice guys finish last Break an> rule if you can 
get away with it just as long as you win Win what‘s At the end 
of the race theie is only one certaint> for men, women, nations, 
the world — oi ath So you can't really v in, can you 1 hat god- 
damn son of a bitch God fixed the n feree, and in the end all 
that will matter is the way you did what you did, what you 
Stood for, and believed Wc were ahead in your kind ot com- 
petition once We left the Prado the Lscvnial, Don Quixote, 
Santiago dc Compostela What will jou leave, ps the m iik of 
your spirit, the sign of your intention, to tell the future that in 
this age you could do an> thing, make anything'^ . . A billion 
rusted automobiles, a pile of rotting nylon stictch girdles rising 
firom the rums of Manhattan to the moon These will be the 
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jnonuments of the great repubfio—fat, maitnorless, lusoetit'a^ 
hysterical, hypocritical — the lowest cointnon denominator of 
the common man/ 

She waited a time, head bowed wearily She could not nmtoli 
his arguments, because she was no longer as angry as she had 
been a lew minutes ago He had become almost hysterical 
his bitterness, and angei in heiscif had become out of place* 
She felt onl> sadness, and wonder, and sensed also that by this 
raging about nations he was saved from talking about people* 
It was no use trying to discuss Bel now But whethci she liked 
it oi not, he had forced hci in some part to assume tlic role of 
ambassador for hci countiy and she could not leave him with- 
out trymi» to giopc ior words to answer him aiivl on adilferent 
level from that to whieli he liad delib( ratch descended What- 
ever she Siid vvould ha\«w no cfkel on him now later, it might. 

She said 'I don’t think anyone has a monopoly of 

h>pociisv Ccsai ^ on h ite us but to our (ac^s >ou pietcnd to 
like us 1 think that’s the kind of good maiinLis, oi foim, or 
whatever vou call it, that we ha\e tried to do away with . . I 

think we don’t want to leave behind ealhedials or cv«.n h^-'roes* 
but something >ou c in’t put up a '‘latiie to, o* wiiie a cood book 
about, onl> il you could it would say. No one ^larved here, 
people lived here the wav thv.y wanted to tveisonc here was 
e lually impoitani to himself and to his nt nihhouiv You said 
we had no eiualit) that we ciheapeiicJ e\^ivtlung I suppose we 
do m a lot of ways, but in the end instead of onlv a very few 
people being able to have the \cr> bc'^t nearly evciybo V can 
have something pretty good ^ on talked about the man iving 
three ( adillacs 1 believe I hope that v\e don t ieall> work 
for two eais or three boats oi whatevci it is, but with them, so 
that we can acliieve tlie rest ^ o j said the scum ot F uiope 
eaiiic to us, and peiliaps tney did but the stioij^ ones came 
first, and made something so that later well tlicie s a poem 
on the Statue of 1 ib^rly 

One me }out tirtif \our poor, 

your huddled masses \earwne: to htcalhe //cc, 

The wf etched tefuse of youi teemui^^ shoie. 

Send these, the homeless, Umpe^ -tossed, to rne^ 

1 lijt my lamp beside the golden dooi . . 
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rnm^i ^ poor» Md . . « w& havea^i di>nQ much^ 

t, wfeVe always failing ourselves, our own standards — but 
we do know it, and I think feci humble and human and wrong 
^ - Do you 

For a time they stood, almost side by side, looking out of the 
wmdows at the fieshness of the grass Then Kit said, T’d better 
go hoi 'e now ’ 

‘Home?’ he said sharply 

*To the base I’ll tell Doha Teresa Dad needs me out there 
He does , I’m going to go and talk to Bel . ’ 

‘There is no need I have spoken to her ’ 

Kit stared at him dully It was still very early He said, T 
could not sleep and I found that she couldn’t either, when 
I went in 1 spoke to her It is better that she should not suflcr 
kny longer under the delusion that it is possible 1 shill agiee to 
her mainage with Sergeant Olmbacher She needs comfoi t, not 
complicity 

Kit raised her head with a reflex, vehement jerk Cesar lifted 
his hand with the ghost ot a smile —‘Don’t chaige again Kit» 
The fence is too strong tor you and you aie outside i( Do 
you know a girl was assaulted last night at the fiesta ^ By some 
girman ’ 

‘Oh’ 

‘It has some bearing on my argument, T think 
‘No . Then theie’s nothing I can do for Bel or for 
you ?’ 

‘Nothing ’ 

‘Good-bye ’ 

‘Good-bye ’ 

ifc )K « 

Colonel Lindquist, standing a little m front of hu stafl and 
^the OD, surveyed the ranked airmen paraded on the tarmac. 
This was the first half of the idcntiheaticTi parade, over ihree- 
'^Juarters of the total complement of the base wei e present When 
it was finished, and the urgent ]obs had been taken over, the 
#est would come on Lindquist kept his face severe, but he 
»tould imagine the comments that were being passed about m 
'|he ranks, and the suggestions as to the best methods of helping 
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tli(» 'Wiujifeikid last ni^t, 

He glanced at his watch. She ought to be hene by 
stupid little bitch. Anyone v/ould think one of the men 
raped the Queen of England, instead of making a pass at % 
chick with her skirt drawn tight across her fanny and, fro^ 
all accounts, ready to drop her pants at the crinkle of a five^ 
dollar bill. But she was a woman, and she had a right to say 
just how far she was going to go, money or no ihoney. 

He looked with cold affection along the lines of men. There 
were potential murderers in there, and thieves, sodomites aiid 
saints, Olmbachcrs and punks, all wearing the uniform of the 
United States Air Force. And perhaps a rapist. 7 he girl was a 
tramp, but Hanley said she’d been really frightened when she, 
first came to him in the Mercado and made her complaint. The 
idea of a r-^ist pave you a bad feeling, if you liked women 
sexually. Well, they stood a good chance of getting him now; 
but, by God, if his troops hadn’t been visitors in a foreign 
country they wouldn’t be m a line-up like this. Stateside he’d 
have been able to handle the matter differently. 

A battered taxi rolled up, and the girl got out, followed by 
a Spanish police officer and a priest. Lindquist mo\ed out in 
front of the men and glared at them. It would he just like thcnpi 
to raise a low appreciative wolf whistle. How could they be 
expected to understand thatihe girl had been really frightened, 
when half of them knew her as a sultry amateur whore? Hc 
shook hands with the priest. Jl was Father F'rancisco, ^ hom 
he'd met once or twice before. A young man, smooth of m itner 
but probably lough beneath. He look him aside and said, 
‘Father, it’s very important to us, and to all of you down there, 
to get this man identified. Tell Miss Lima to pick out everyone 
who she thinks is e\ cn vaguely like the man. and we can narrow it 
down later. T ell her to have a good look at me and my staff first*’ 

The priest nodded, and after he had spoken to Rosar»o, the 
inspection began. ^ 

Lindquist saw at once that the girl was annoyed and unco- 
operative. She hardly looked at some of the men, but hurried 
prinking along on high heels, her nose in the air and her HpS' 
made up into a sneer. She obviously thought the parade had 
been arranged for exactly the opposite purpose — to let the air^ 
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imti tooic ut uer-— so vim iney decMe whethfir they 
wnted to put their names on the list or not. 

He was about to speak to the priest, but Father Francisco 
forestalled him, touching Rosario’s arm and saying something 
to her quite sharply in Spanish. After that her pace slowed. 
Lindquist watched her with concealed moroseness. Had she 
really been assaulted, or was she inventing in the hope of making 
a few bucks? Or perhaps an airman had short-changed her 
sometuTie, ai*d she was getting her own back on the whole 
U.S.A.F. She’d gone to the wasteland of her own accord — and 
alone, according to her. Why? Fata orinar, what else? O.K., 
there w'cre no public Johns in the Mercado, or the rest of 
Medina, come to that. Then the man appeared out of the daik- 
ness and started talking, and perhaps she had been willing to 
talk. There had to be picliminanes, maybe even a day or two 
of them, otherwise she’d be forced to classify hcr^cll as a whore. 
But the man didn’t talk long enough, and she began to scream 
-—so she said. There was enough noise going on so she could 
have SCI earned her head off, God knew. But she did get away 
from him. And then made no complaint for over half an hour. 
Stupid, brainless . . . 

‘That’s the man.’ She had stopped and was pointing at an 
airman. ‘Only he didn’t have glasses on.’ 

Sergeant Winikoff. About live fetl ten, slightly protruding 
eyes, thinnish hair, a thinnish kind of face, a bit of a stoop. A 
B-52 ground crewman and armaments lechmcian. Lindquist 
turned to Vin Jones, the man’s immediate conimandci. ‘Where 
was Sergeant Winikoff last night?’ 

Jones said, ‘On the base, sir. His mother . . .’ 

Lindquist remembered. Winikoff’s mother had been taken 
seriously ill, in Chicago. The signal about it i cached Medina 
late yesterday afternoon. 

Jones said, ‘Winikoff spent the whole evening and night 
working on the bomb nav system of aircraft 1927. He wanted 
to fix it before he left.’ n 

Winikoff said in a studious voice, ‘That is so, sir. T am sure 
that either Colonel Jones, Captain Goulctte, Master-Sergeant 
Fitch, Sergeant Cwazka, or all four of them were with me the 
entire time.’ 

Jones said. ‘His emerffenev leave naners are made out. sir 
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and he’s booked on the Bread Run to Torrejdn this afternoon, 
and out of Torrejdn at 1950 tonight as passenger of a KC-135 
tanker flight to Loring. Loring’s going to see that he gets on to 
Chicago before noon tomorrow.’ 

Lindquist thought. Perhaps I ought to tell her now that 
Winikoff can’t possibly be the man, so that she’ll keep on 
looking. But there was this doubt about whether she’d really 
been assaulted at all — the Spanish police were convinced she 
hadn’t— and telling her she’d picked an imposs^lble candidate 
was inviting her to pick someone else, just as definitely— some- 
one who might have a much harder job proving he was innocent. 

Lindquist said, ‘Proceed with the inspeciion.’ 

Rosario stamped her foot and stabbed her finger dramatically 
into Winikoff’s face from a foot away. ‘That is the man! 
Haven’t 1 just said so?’ 

F’athc'* i c^sen told her to get going, then, but she’d turned 
really sour. The rest of the parade, and the next, was a farce. 

Lindquist returned to his office in a bad temper. Ihe hell 
with the girl. The rapist was still free. While Rosano wailed in 
an empty i oom, he called in the police officer, Father F'rancisco 
and the inicrpreier. Sergeant Mendo/a. His own Spanish wasn^t 
good enough for this. Then, in the presence of the Spaniards 
he cross-examined all the witnesses who could \ouch for Wini- 
koff’s presence on the base during the night. At the end he 
turned to the policeman ‘Sergeant Winikoff cannot be guilty.’ 

The policeman said, ‘No, colonel. Obviously not.’ 

Lindquist sat a moment, staring at the priest. It wasi hatd 
to imagine what would be said in the city if the Yanks slapped 
Winikoff on a plane and flew luni out of the country within 
twelve hours of his being positively identified as the assaulter 
of a Spanish girl. On the other hand Wmikoff's mother was 
dying. The priest was being no help. Or perhaps he was, by just 
sitting there, saying nothing. 

Lindquist sat up. ‘I’m going to send Winikoff back home, as 
planned.’ 

The priest stood up at once. ‘Veiy well, colonel. No man of 
goodwill can sec that you have any other course open to you^ 
We’ll lake Rosano back now.’ 

Lindquist said, ‘All right . . . don’t oe too rough on her, 
father. She’s pretty upset.’ 
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tioaded tma i4?ft tte room mm ci 
4 Warm smfle, followed by the police officer. 

- 14od(juist sat down, picked up the telephone, and called 
Sixteenth Air Force in Madrid. To them he explained the 
circumstances and his decision. Sixteenth Air Force sounded 
agitated, and told him to wait while they called JUSMAAG. 
JUSMAAG came back soon with about what Lindquist ex- 
pectCi' : he was the man on the spot and he must do what was 
right in his own judgment. In other words, they weren’t going to 
accept any responsibility and they’d be happy to Join in crucifying 
him if there was trouble. ‘You’re damn right I’m going to do 
what I think is right,’ Lindquist said to himself, after saying the 
same thing in military language; and hung up. 

Men of goodwill, eh. There were some about, somewhere. 
Plenty, really. Most, by and large, and if you worked at it. 

He saw Lockman walking along the path outside the offices 
towards his parked car. He was in civilian clothes, and that 
was a pretty rare sight nowadays. Lindquist had an impulse to 
send for him; but no, he’d better leave them alone. He thought 
moodily, I should have advised Kit to take it easy. Anyone who 
was any good was likely to take things too seriously, especially 
at twenty-two. And yet no one could have done more than she 
did, in that ludicrous fiesta, to show that you can’t lessen the 
naturally great. You only lessen yourself if you try. Lockman 
had something on his hands thef'e. 

He shook his head and pressed the buzzer switch. ‘Captain 
Hanley.’ 

The commander of the Air Police came in. Lindquist said, 
*What’s the score on Airman Nugent?’ 

Hanley said, ‘They’re going to charge him with insulting the 
armed forces. He says he hit the soldier, sure, but only because 
he thought he was calling Kit Fremantle a whore. He had no 
intention of insulting the Spanish uniform.’ 

*It’s the law,’ Lindquist said. ‘Dictator’s law, but we’ve all 
been told about it . . . Go and see General Guzman’s aide and 
try to hold off the actual charging until Colonel Poriuondo gets 
hack next week. I think he may be able to talk General Guzman 
into letting us have Nugent, so that we can charge him under 
our law . . . O.K.? . . . Ask Colonel Davenport to come in a.'-’ 
von ao out. will vou?’ 
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f !For a moment oc staimd rescoawiy out or toe window nt toe 
brilliant sunshine. Sunday morning, and a glass of beer «t 
the pool . . He picked up a file and opened it at the marJce** 
place as Colonel Davenport entered 

* ♦ « 

Cesar bumped over the grade crossing at half-past thrfee 
m the afternoon, and whipped across the Puente Nuevo, 
accelerating all the way Flic faster he went, tlic quicker he 
would get there, and gel it over He hadn’t slept all night, 
thinking of hci, and himself, and love and evil And then the 
talk with Bel this morning, Bel ciying quiclly, and repeating 
over and over again ‘But I love him, I love him ’ And tJien Kit 
in the librar> and he trying to aiouse in himself sueh a hate 
against all of them that it would be big enough to sweep her up 
in It, as fuuu [ r first di^figuies and then sweeps away a 
loved pool in the stream ^\orbt of all, he had known as he 
spoke that he was failing and would fail 

He swooped down into the Rio Antiguo Very close now She 
would be at her home Or peihaps at the Offictis’ C lub pool 
She might have gone out He’d have to go round asking for 
her, and everyone would know why he'd come Don Cesar 
Agiurre coming back on his knees begging for forgiveness 
He jammed on the biakcs and turned the car off the road 
into the hot shade of a stunted tree and lit a cigareOe 

What was he going to say*? After a hundred le hearse 'ach 
time assunng hirnsclf that now he’d got it right —it still • in’t 
make sense ‘I love you I orget what I said last night ano this 
morning, just remember I love you 1 won't see Maicn again* 
In fact, I haven’t for nearly a month- ever since }ou came to 
the house Bcloie we mide love even’ And she could say, 
supposing she believed him, ‘Vei> well, I believe >ou ’ And, 
supposing she loved him -‘I love >ou too Marry me ’ 

‘1 can’t Anything but that Don t ask me to marry you ’ 

He could see the wi^ndering scoin in her eyes But slu didn’t 
know about the Gentlemen of Covadonga and could not guess 
what his position would be among them if he married an 
American, or even gave Bel his perniissi ' ^ foi her to do so. 
Not only among the Gentlemen, cither U was generally known 
that he stood against everything America stood for. 
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A drotdng scream filled the air and he looked round in 
alarm. Then he remembered, with irritation He would never 
accustom himself to the futuristic sound the monsters made 
when they were coming m to land The plane was sliding in over 
Medma from the direction of the city, of which nothing could 
be seen from down here in the Rio Antiguo Soon it passed 
over, a little to the north and so low that he could dearly see 
the p ^ot’s head 

Will you marry me'^ There was no other basi* on which he 
could expect her to return, after last night —except to replace 
Marcia That was out of the question If she could consider that, 
he would not be here smoking furiously in the Rio Antiguo, the 
fingers of his light hand beating a tattoo on the steering wheel 

The noise was coming again He sv\ ore 1 iinouslv How in the 
name of God could he think, m this heat, with ihcir terrifying 
bats moaning over his head‘d 

Marnage just like Bel Love just like Bel Impossible 
just like Bel Except she wasn’t even Catholic Impossible, 
impossible 

Another B-52 was coming in, and as it passed ovei he heard 
two shots from farther along the Rio Antiguo He stared through 
the scattered scrub and low trees for a moment, wondering 
whether the hunter had got his hare Ihcii another B-52 came 
m, and, cursing at the plane he slammed the Hispano into 
gear and raced back towards Mddina as last as he had come 


CHAP! ER 


18 


Bill Lockman lay on his side on the strip of grass surrounding 
the Officers’ Club pool, watching the arch of the gate-house 
and changing room, through which ev'er^one coming to the 
pool had to pass the w^ooden fence surrounding it Sunday, 
August 10, three o’clock in the afternoon, dry and hot, and over 
the fence a grey haze half hid, half rc\ealcd the barren hills to 
the north, and dust devils blowing across the Llano Triste under 
an unsteady west wind 
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The grass round the pool was a brilliant pale green, the only 
grass of that colour for eighty miles in any direction. A score 
of men and women and a dozen kids splashed about in the 
chlorinated metallic-blue water, and the Spanish waiters from 
the club building behind the gate-house were bringing out cans 
of beer and trays of Martinis and whisky sours. Two or three 
muscular young oificers sprawled at the water’s edge, all heads 
in towards a portable radio that was tuned, through heavy static, 
to a play-by-play account of the ball game taking place at Bushey 
Park, near London, between teams repiescntmg the U.S. Army 
in Germany and the U.S. Sixteenth Air Force here in Spain. 

Tjeval’s doubled in two,’ one of the young men called to 
a friend across the pool, ‘ . . . and W alsb has flicd out.’ He dived 
neatly into the pool and swam away. 

Beside Bill. Dick Holmes snored lightly, asleep in the sun, a 
low'd o\c"* face 

Here she was Hill got up slow'l>. Mrs Fremantle had tele- 
phoned him late this morning that she was home, and would 
probably go to (he pool He knew' he had to be careful. 

He came up to her as she was looking for an empty cubicle 
on the women's side of the changing-room, and said gently, 
‘Hi, Kit.’ 

She stopped and looked at him with a sort of smile, but he 
couldn’t see her eyes through the dark glasses. She was wearing 
a plain linen dress and high-heeled white shoes, very clean and 
neat and American. 1 Ic remembered the look of her in thi ^ocal 
costume last night and thought miserably, it isn’t onl one 
woman I've got to lind out about, but two. 

He said, T've got Dick Holme snorim: away over there. If 
you want to come and )Oin us, weVl be delighted ’ 

‘1 hank you,’ she said, and then aflci a small hesitation, ‘Wait 
till 1 get changed.' She disappcaied inside a cubicle. 

Five minutes later she came onl, w'canng a white cap and a 
form-fitting white bathing suit. Watching her flowing suide as 
she walked tow'ards l#lm, Bill caught his breath and thought. 
Oh God, w hy not me ? She dived into the water, and he watched 
with love as the while cap ploughed steadily up the pool, back 
again, up, back . . . 

Dick Holmes w'oke up, rubbed lus eyes, yawned, and looked 
around. He mumbled, ‘Boy, am 1 cooked. What's the time?’ 
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t>idf said, ‘I've got to go. Be seeing you.* 

Bill said, ‘You don’t have to go.* He knew that Dick, in that 
moment of waking, had seen Kit m the pool, and her pocket- 
book and towel beside his own 

Dick grinned ‘Yes, I do, kid I’m on a night mission, remem- 
ber? I’ve got to talk to Freeman So long Tell Kit I’m sorry ’ 
He ’•oiled easily away across the grass 

Five minuses later Kit came to the near edge of the pool and 
swung herself up and out She lay down beside him, pulled a 
cigarette from her pocket-book, lit it and dragged deep 
Bill said, ‘You want to get on the Olympic team, or some- 
thing'^’ 

She shook her head and took another pull She said abruptly, 
‘Dad didn’t get back Irom Lmdy s otlice till one, and he was 
soused by two ’ 

‘What happened Bill asked ‘Did he want to talk'?’ He lay 
on his belly beside her, not looking at her 

She said, ‘The fiesta mainl} Nothing in particular, lust the 
whole thing I indy said it wa*. a worth-while experiment, but 
it had been a mistake In future we aren’t going to get into any- 
thing in the city unless wc are asked, by responsible groups, 
and after plenty of time to find out what the Spaniards really 
think He didn’t blame Dad It was his responsibihi), he said 
I guess It was ’ 

Bill said carefully, ‘I suppose, if you’re going to blame anyone 
you’ve got to b'ame the ma)or He’s been told he’s got to ect 
along with us so he just says whatever he thinks we’d like to 
hear There are plenty of guys like that in the world especially 
politicians ’ 

She said, ‘Poor Dad expected so much of his double-header 
He just didn’t realise how much they hated us ’ 

‘1 don’t think ’ Bill began 
‘Some of them,’ she said 

She relapsed into silence He said softie , ‘You were gieal last 
night, Kit 1 don’t ever remembering feeling so proud of any- 
one, or of being an American Do you think they —anyone — 
did it on purpose*? 1 mean, made a mess of the procession and 
everything, the way they did ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, ‘The same sort of thing could have 
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They’re not the best organisers in the world ... I don’t wa>fil 
to talk about it ’ 

‘O K he said ‘I just wanted you to know * 

A low, hollow sound tilled the air now, everywhere, close td) 
the ground, towards the arch ot the entrance, up m the sky. A 
wing flashed silver low jn the sky to the cast They were coming 
in a little north of Medina — one on the landing run, flaps and 
wheels down , one, two, three circling, the rest nut in yet This 
wa^j his own squadron, and one of those aiicraft was his, being 
flown on this mission by a reserve crew on a shake-down. It 
wouldn’t be an easy landing, wind turmug gusty and strong 
heat turbalence below two hundred feet . 

She said suddenly, ‘Cesar is fanatically anti-American, I 
can’t make out why betook the trouble to save > ou from a court 
martial, 1 ♦^M^ped anoiher anti- American story getting into 
the newspapers - when you were drunk and ran into the taxu* 
Bill picked his woids caiefully ‘I’m afraid that wasn’t his 
intention You know, the true story is being whispcied all over 
Medina by now Of course one of those women was going to 
remember, when they got over the hist shock, that they’d seetl 
you and Bel and Ccs<ir at the dance a minute before they left— 
so how could he have got to Medina and be coming back*^ In 
the long run it would have been better, not for me but for thb 
USA and for the base if i»d been court rnartialled Instead 
there aic rumours that 1 bribed Cesar -that you begged him 
to save me and he did because . or that the police ha told 
all the prominent men m Medina they’ve got to shieL the 
Americans, Franco’s orders None of us thought ot all this at 
the time But I’m afraid it’s very likely that he did ’ 

After a long silence she said, ou were with an enlisted man 
that night How much did he tell you'^’ 

He said, ‘Sergeant Boone He wOld me all he knew He was 
making out a phony passport Olmbacher hadn’t given him a 
photograph for it tfjtn, but 1 guessed who the giil must be 
because, 1 don’t know, it just seemed fitting ’ 

She said, ‘Cesar knows about them now J told him ’ 

Bill waited There would be more 

She said with sudden vehemence, shouting into the grass, Tt 
was too much!’ 
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ism saiOy uQcs wlmbacher kaotw that C£aar knows?* 

SEhe shook her head, and he said, ‘Would you like me to tell 
him? Just that he knows/ 

She said, ‘All right.’ She sat up suddenly and shook her head 
80 that her hair settled more loosely round her face. ‘No, I’ll 
tell him myself. That’s my job. I’ll telephone him as soon as I 
get back to the house.’ 

Sht picked up her towel and Bill instinctively reached for his 
own. bhe said, ‘No, Bill. Fm just going home.’ 

He dropped his towel back on the grass. He must be careful. 
But she looked very lonely, and he said with careful diffidence, 
‘If you don’t want to sit by yourself this evening. I’ll sit with 
you,’ 

She said suddenly, ‘Yes. I want to get out somewhere, any- 
where. Can we go to Lerida?’ 

He hesitated. Flight line at 7 a.m., for crew emergency drills. 
He hadn’t made out too well on that, last time . . . I o hell with 
the Air Force. It wasn't going to make him lose Kit by default, 
when she needed him most. 

‘Sure,’ he said. 

She looked at him quickly, and away. T don’t know why I 
drag you out just because I’m feeling pretty lousy.’ She was 
standing now, a little away from him. 

He said nothing. She turned her head. ‘Will you pick me up 
about seven o’clock ?’ 

‘Sure. See you then.’ 

She left him, with a small, tired smile, and he lay down again 
on the grass. The ball game was over and the sun just beginning 
to lose its full fierceness. He felt strong and much happier than 
he had for weeks. To hell with the Air Force Jumping up, he 
dived into the pool and swam eneigctically up and down, as 
Kit had when she first came. 

As he climbed out he noticed Bob Anstcll, the Special Agent, 
hurrying out of the pool enclosure, carrying his towel. The 
officers and women who had been sprawled all over the grass 
and in the beach chairs were gathered in two or thicc groups, 
all standing, all talking. Bill picked up his own towel and on his 
way to the locker room stopped at one of the groups and asked 
idly, ‘What’s the excitement, George? You all look as if war 
had been declared.’ 



The ofBcer answered without smiling, ‘Maybe it has. One o| 
the 52s got a bullet hole in iV 
‘Where T Bill asked, startled. 

‘Through the lower rim of Number 4 engine nacelle/ 

‘T mean, where did it happen? Some Arab blast off at them 
as they were taking off from Slimane ?’ 

‘No. Some hidalgo blasted off at them while they were 
coming into Medina, just now.’ 


Kn slayea m hci loom long aftej she was leady. Even so, her 
mother c"*'' . nd\isctl hei to change the colour of her lip- 
stick, and said, ‘I’m glad you’re going out with Bill again.’ 

Kit said, ‘lie’s all right,’ and w^ent on fiddling with her hair, 
though It was done. Slic had put on a chemise, dull orange in 
colour and slightly hobbled below the knee Hei mother left the 
room Kit sighed with relief, sat back in tlK low chair in front 
of her drcs')iug-tab!c, and stared out of the window. 

She w'ondeied whether the evening would end by Bill making 
love to her. It wouldn’t happen unless she led \vm on very 
strongly, and maybe not evt^ then. She didn’t feel a bit like 
it . . . but pcihaps it w'as the only fair thing to do, and only 
way she could escape from the fcvding that C esar was tL only 
man in the world. Cruel, immoral, anti-\merican . . . but the 
only man. It couldn’t be tiue, ard li it v/cre that didn’t bear 
thinking about. And yet, Ihere’d be something awfully wrong 
in delibeiatcly trying to seduce Bill. 

The only thing w'as it might help her to forcet what she’d 
done to Bel. Scigcant Olmbacher had said nothing when she 
phoned him, except thank you. 

She heard Bill’s ca# outside, took a last quick look at herself 
in the miiror, and hurried downstairs Bill WaS waiting in his 
borrow'cd Plymouth. 

As they drove slowly along the barren venues towards the 
gate and the main road, Bill said, ‘It’s quite a way to L^rida, 
Would you like a drink at the Continental before we go on*^’ 
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Medina without stopping— or even to go in the oppo- 
^te direction— but it didn’t matter. 

They turned left out of the gate and headed for Medina The 
sky to the east lay like a grey wash behind the city on its hill. 
In the faces of the climbing houses, in their walls or the curve 
of the dome, there was nothing of light or life, only a stark 
patte ning of pale violet and dark purple ‘^hadows, and between 
and aiound slictched the Mournful Plain What a country, she 
thought, what a people, existing between the buincd grass and 
the glare of day and by this other purple-coloured and 
stony death 

In the Rio Antiguo Bill slowed down and she saw two 
Guardia C ivi) standing in the road, one with arm raised Bill 
muttered, ‘They’re searching all cars in case the gLi> who 
"shot at the 52 tries to bring the rifle back in, 1 guess About lour 
hours too late ’ 

The Guardicis saluted and carefully searched the car, peered 
into the trunk and under the hood, and asked to see Bill’s 
hcence By the side of the road two othci Guardias stood 
over a small fire, their rifles at rest, green clocks hanging 
in straight folds from their shoulders The uneven light trom 
4he fire shone m their winged black hats The smell ot thyme 
and sage drifted into Kit’s nostrils, and she moved impaljcnlly 

The Guardias waved them on, but it was too late 1 he scented 
wood smoke was at work, hunting out a hundred mcmoiies, 
running them down and killing them before her eyes She 
smelled the wheat on the threshing floor at Saldavega, and the 
dry heat in the stubble She saw other daik fate^ as immobile 
as those of the cloaked men, but suddenly smiling because she 
had come among them in love The land was utteily harsh, but 
she had seen warm red wine spilled on it, and the brilliance of 
pigeons’ wings spread out on it In the silence she had heard 
the creak of ox-carls grinding down the road in twilight, as she 
walked back with CeSfir from the wood 

Away with the memories. They were false They had not 
happened. 

Outside the Continental she caught Bill’s arm and cried with 
forced gaiety, ‘I shall have two drinks. Extra-dry Martinis with a 
twist of lemon, no olive.’ 
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order.* 

While the waiter was bringing their drinks she looked caiB^ 
fully around the room, C6sar never came in here that she 
of; but then she didn’t know much about him, as she had- 
learned the hard way. Perhaps this was where he always came 
with Marcia. A group of youngish Spaniards were sitting in the 
far corner, all in Ivy League suits; farther away, two older men 
with the typical grey skins, dark grey suits, and pouches undet^ 
their eyes ; at the next table, some Americans, their heads bent 
together. 

The waiter set down the Martinis. A low voice from the next 
table said, ‘If they’re going to start shooting at us, 1 don’t know 
that I’m going to blame . . The voice sank and she heard no 
more. ' 

She dra*:., J.’cply. Tv’O more Americans entered and Bill 
said, ‘Sergeants in my squadron.' 1 hey leaned against the bar 
and one rapped a coin imperatively. ‘Hey, Mac! Two double 
rye on the rocks, and make it snappy.’ 

"Va enseguula^^ the barman said. ‘Corning up!’ 

The sergeants leaned their backs against the bar and surveyed 
the room. They were both smoking long, thin, black cigars. 
‘Hi, captain,’ one called as he saw Bill, and Bill raised his hand 
in acknowledgment. 

‘They wouldn’t mind a fight tonight,’ he muttered. ‘So far if s 
the Spaniards who’vc been angry, if anyone has, but 

Kit said, ‘I heard that Lmdy was going to put the y off 
limits tonight, while everyone’s so excited.’ 

Bill said, ‘He can’t. It would be like saying that we suspect 
everyone of wanting to shoot at us, instead of one criminal 
crackpot.’ 

From her scat near the window only the sword and the top 
of the cathedral dome showed above the near houses. The paseQ 
was in full swing, and she noticed that no Americans wei e taking 
part in it this evenijg, though there were several in the caf6s. 

She and Bill sat, almost in silence, through two Martinis* 
Then she was in a sudden hurry to go, and obediently Bill paid, 
the check and followed her out. The m tor purred under thi 
key and she rolled down the window and leaned back. Bill 
turned into the Calle Ponlevedra. It was dark there, with few 
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people, and the lamps like far-spaced soldiers. Bill drove slowly, 
for the road was full of pot-holes. 

Behind the tall houses, somewhere in the medieval alleys on 
the left, someone was shouting They were always shouting 
One night while she was m Cesar’s bed two men in the street 
had shouted at each other for over an hour — a taxi driver and 
his faic — bawlmg at the tops of their \oices over four pesetas, 
or eig t cents ^ 

Theic were more men than one shouting now , more than 
two, and women’s voices in there with them It came from the 
next alley on the left Bill was going very slowly ‘What’s the row 
about he asked, pccimg intently ahead 

She shrugged Louder, louder though, closing in fiom left 
and right and behind and m fiont, echoing ofT tne walls 
A man dashed out of the alley ten vaids ahead, turned left 
and raced towards them, his flying lect pounding the sidt walk, 
bang bang bang Anothci followed then another, then thice in 
a bunch, then a running woman Bill jammed on the bi akes 


CHAPTER 20 

Bel walked quickly down the nairow sidewalk of the street 
called Strait, Lstrccha She was wearing her plainest and oldest 
black dress, a shawl thrown over her head to hide her hair and 
most of her face, her head bent down Lstrccha had few lights 
and the houses in it were veiy old, with lecessed doorways and 
Side alley s plunging off towards Goya on the left and Pontevedra 
on the right 

She heard voices above her head, jis the women in the w in- 
dows or on the old-fashioned balconies talked to each other 
across the street, but she kept her heal' down feet came 
towards her, nearly always men’s Each time she bent her head 
still lower, and walked faster Always the feet passed without 
pausing No one spoke to her 

She raised her eyes and looked quickly at the door she was 
passing. A woman in a tight skirt leaned there, smoking a 
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cigarette. Her eyes flicked uninterestedly over Bel’s face and 
away. The number beside the open door was 36. 

Next time she looked it was 44. She hurried on, trying to 
control her breathing, trying to hold down fear. No one would 
harm her. She didn’t look like a whore, and even whores weren’t 
molested. They were only paid. Except Rosario Lima last night 
It must have been her own fault for leading the man on. Men 
had a hard enough time controlling their lusts and a woman 
who encouraged them must expect what she got. 

Mary, Mother of God, why had everything happened last 
night? Pool Kit must have been really in love with Cesar. And 
she herself too blind, loo absorbed m her own love, to see or 
understand what should have been plain . . , The two of them 
could have come down here chattering and pretending they 
were just walking through. 

Sixly-eignt. ^he stopped with a shock of new fear. She’d 
passed it. Now she'd have to go back, and that w^ould be worse, 
if any man was watching her. She turned and looked quickly 
up the street. There was a man, but some distance up. She 
wouldn't have to go as far back as that. She wouJchCt He would 
be certain to think she’d come back just to go past him again. 

She looked at ever> door now. Sixty-si\. Sixly-four. This 
one . . . 

She stopped. This was Number 60. There was no such house 
as Number 62, She pressed* hci self back against the wall and 
fought against a frantic need to run or down the sii 't and 
away. The man was still there She must keep moving at all 
costs. Not towards him. Back. And think while she w^as moving. 
She could go on down the street to the far end and isk at the 
first shop where Number 62 was. But the woman in the shop 
might recognise licr. She couldn’t ask anyone where a number 
in Estrccha was. 

1 here was an aile\, no wider than the width of her arms 
spread, running down ihc side of Number 64. Ihere was no 
light m it for its wh^le length but at the end it ran into a lighted 
street. At the near end, at the side of the No. 64, there was a 
door. No, it was actually a separate house. She couldn’t w^iit 
here any longer, the fear spreading award and outward 
from hei pounding heart. She shppcd into the allc^ and hurried 
to the door. The white metal plate with the blue figures was 



stone utipsian tne door, up tnjpee steps tmn}. 
attey and recessed. She crept up on tiptoe and made sure 
the number was right — 62. She leaned against the door 
With a gasping sigh. 

She stared at the door. There was no bell, no door-knob. 
Should she knock She looked up at the windows Three floors 
Up> one showed a faint reddish light behind a thick curtain. 
iThc i^'her windows were dark. She looked up and down the 
alley. From the Calle Cstrecha he was coming, striding down 
silently towards her. 

She ran to the foot of the steps and called softly, Tctc . . . 
oh, darling ’ 

^ The man was on her, his hand out to grip her sleeve and she 
saw that It was not Pete His voice was soft and hoarse, ‘O K., 
sister — but my name’s not Pete How much, and where do 
we go?’ 

She stepped back with a feeling that she was going to be 
Sick, She said, T’m sorry 1 thought ... I was waiting for 
someone ’ 

He caught her hand and said urgently, ‘Come on, don’t you 
give me the runaround too You called me darling ’ 

‘It was a mistake,’ she whispered ‘Go away, go aw^ay, 
please!’ 


CHAPTER 2 1 

Bill jumped out of the car, and grabbed the i unning man’s 
arm. He was an American an man At the same time the man 
teached for the door handle of the car, screaming, ‘Let me in, 
let me m They’re going to kill me^’ Bill pushed him against the 
CTr and jumped in front of him as the lekding pursuers came 
up. They closed in with a howl 

Bill shouted, ‘Get back’ I’ve got him ’ A man threw a punch 
him Bill blocked it and pushed the man backwards, hard, 
so that he tiippad and fell Kit felt cold, and under the noise 
could hear the fugitive’s heavy breathing through the open 



A Street lamp on tlje cOmer cast a yoBow; 
shadowed light on a score of contorted faces There wetie 
pursuers, shaking their fists, lips twisted and li ouths wide, tad 
gullets gldiing, teeth bared There was Bill jaw set, 
doubled There was the man, his back to her, a dozen hand$ 
on him, pushing, wrenchina, pulling 
Up the street, down the street the people came, running, 
louring out of the alley, bursting from the doors of the houses. 
The furious cries so close to her were becoming lost in a rising 
>uigc of sound that welled up from the whole city It was like 
i toicst fire she had once seen in California where the little 
»pdrk the simzle try she had heard so short a time ago, was now 
Dart of a roaimg confiagiation that none could control ^ 

Two an men appeared They veiled, ‘Want any help, captain? 
Want us to Like this bunch apart 
‘No,’ i<iil SuOuLd ‘Calm then down, lor God’s sake Kit, 
>ct out Heic B> me Ask what’s happened ’ 

She was out, in a sudden island of Mlencc in the rising ocean 
if the city’s h>steiia Kfi spoke and a man answered ‘There 
ids'bct n a rap 5 Down there In that alle\ 1 his man did it ’ 
‘Tluv’ic lying, captain,’ the fugitive said ‘What are they 
,a>ing 

‘ 1 hc^’ie accusing you of rape ’ 

‘Kill hull’ Matalo’ 1 he crowd was dense and huge, and the 
ar rocked as the^ showtd all around it 
Bill said ‘kit— shout that h^’s under rr-^'st, right and 
’m a captain ’ 

She shoiiUd out the message The man was a prisoner of 
he captain He would be tried Picase go home go he r.e, now, 
ceep calm 

The dngr> harsh voices rose ‘Tried By whom ^ Prisoner 
captain 1 hcv will send him back to the United Slates . . 
^umsh him now Kill him ’ More voices in undertone, giving 
nformation Moie lower still asking, ‘What’s happening*^ , 
Who’s been run ovdl ^ Was the American drunk?’ More 
/'oices far ofT miles away behind the crowd ‘Make way ^ Make 
vay’ Stand back there 

hour peaked caps of the Armed PoIk slowly approached 
hrough the crowd, followed by two helmets of the Municipal 
^olice Soon they stood beside her, all with pistols drawn. The 
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crowd was silent The captain of Armed Police waved his pistol 
.and shouted, *More room!’ The crowd shuffled slowly back. 

The captain turned to Bill and said abruptly, *Qu^pasa?* 

Kit said, ‘They say this man, here . . . has raped someone. 

From the back of the crowd the murmur of voices rose again 
‘Here she is. Ah, the poor one! The murderer, the assassin!’ 

Like the Red Sea opening, the crowd parted. Three womer 
cain^ slowly^^orward, two older ones supporting a slim anc 
younger one in the centre. The faces of the flanking womer 
were set and angry, but their fat, soft arms held the girl and theii 
fingers stroked her. As she came close Kit saw that it was Bel 

For a moment she could not move as the pervading cole 
turned to ice and concentrated in her heart and legs. Then with 
a huge effort she stepped forward, crying, ‘Bel! You didn’t go! 
Alone!’ 

‘Back,’ one of the women cried angrily, holding out a great 
arm. 

‘Bel,’ Kit cried, ‘Bel!’ 

Bel looked up. Her eyes were huge and dry and burning, hei 
face white, her lower lip shaking like a lunatic’s. A black streak 
and a cut marked her forehead, her dress was torn at-the breast 
and side, and she held her right hand tight clasped. She openee 
it and there was a tuft of hair in it. The captain of polict 
stepped forward, took it quickly and brought it close to the 
prisoner’s head. The voices rose.' ‘7 here it is, on the left! High 
up! Look 1’ The prisoner turned the left side of his head toward* 
the car. 

Bel jerked herself free from the women’s arms and clung tc 
Kit. Kit held the small head tight while the silence beat in close 
waves over her, and all around the dark eyes stared. 

Bel’s whisper was dry and intermittent. ‘What will Pete 
think? He wasn’t there. What happened to hiiji?’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ Kit wliispercd. ‘Don’t worry. We’ll get yoi 
home in a minute.’ 

‘Pete,’ Bel said. ‘He wasn’t there.’ ^ 

The two women stood, aims folded, staring at her. Kii 
beckoned to the police captain, behind Bel’s back. ‘Captain, 
let me take Senorita de Aguirre home.’ 

The captain nodded, and said, ‘She must identify the man 
first though, ^and make a charge.’ 



Kit bent-her head to Bel’s. ‘Listen. Don't wotry. Nottiing^S 
going to happen. Pete will understand. Of course be will. You 
must identify the man, so that he can be punished. Look up^ 
Bel. Look up, and tell the captain which he is.’ 

The dry small voice tiickled on, ‘No, no. They’re all staring 
at me. I don’t want him punished. Anyone. 1 want to get home/ 

‘You must. Please.’ 

Slowly Bel raised her head. The captain stood|Silent, fat and 
grey and red, blue automatic back in the black holster, and 
behind him the eyes, the faces, the tall houses and the halted 
ranks of street lamps. 

‘Point to the man, scilorita.’ 

Bel pointed at the fugUne, backed up against the car, 

‘Touch him,’ the captain said. 

Bel stepped forwaid, Kit supporting her, touched him, and 
stepped oacN. 

‘What did he do*^’ the captain asked. ‘What is the charge?' 

The fugitive caught Bill Lockman’s anii ‘1 didn’t do any- 
thing, sir, It’s the Spaniards, after usallihctime! It'safiaine-up. 
The girl's a whore, and . . 

Bill said, ‘Shut up! Name, ivink, and number?’ 

The man hesitated peiceptiblv before mumbling, ‘19040500, 
Airman 2iid Class Roy b Smith.’ 

‘Identification caid and pay-book, airman.’ 

The man handed them ovbr slowly Bill made a note in his 
diary and handed the cards to the police captain. 

Smith said, ‘But, captain, I’m entitled to be held at th lase, 
anyway.’ 

‘That will be decided later. Right now >ou’re in Spanish 
police custody.’ 

Kit said, ‘1 ct me take her home now!’ 

The captain said, ‘She has made no charge yet.’ 

Kit burst out, ‘Can’t you see she’s half demented? Come 
to the Casa Aguiric in an hour, two hours. Bill, I want the 
car. 

Smith cried, ‘Don’t leave me to them, sir. They’ll torture me 
and make me confess, but J didn’t do anything. I’ve never seen 
this lady before in my liR.’ 

Bill said, ‘I’ll have to stay with him until they get him to the 
police station and T can telephone the base.’ 
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'l^cfujad Bel into the passenger’s seat. Bel sat with her head, 
her hands, huddled forward, and Kit whispered, all the time, 
*Tbere, it’s all right Don’t think about it.’ The Armed Police 
yvere at her side, walking along, hiusquely waving open a path 
jfor her. T he faces passed in a frieze of emotions, at first all taut, 
closed, and angry, gradually becoming inquisitive as she reached 
the i utskirtstwhere few could have known exactly what had 
happened 

Gradually she accelerated By Arenas and Pedro Romero she 
reached the Plaza, slowly across among the crowds, far bigger 
than usual, everyone talking, and into Obispos C arefully into 
the narrow gateway, past the lighted windows of the study 
She ran to the door and pulled the heavy rope I he bell 
clanged deep in the house The door opened and Cesar stood 
there. 

‘Cesar,’ she whispered ‘It’s Bel She’s been . . attacked ’ 
The true word had slid back into the recesses of her mind and 
would not be said, because she was guilty Cesai came quickly 
dowm the steps, passed her, and opened the door of the 
Plymouth Kit stood bacK against the wall out of the way, 
while Octavio passed her and hurned down after Ctsar Dona 
Teresa’s familiar footsteps entcicd the hall, passed hei 
' Alone, she w^ent to the drawing-room, sat down in the middle 
of the sofa, and stared straight ahead of her 1 he house came 
to life around her The footsteps moved fastci, the sounds came 
closer together, louder, more urgent The telephone bell rang 
and someone upstairs ran the length of the house over her head. 
Doha Teresa’s voice was near the door, sharp and emphatic. 
^Elofsa, stay in the kitchen with Juana till you are called for. 
Octavio, admit no one except the doctor when he comes ’ 

The cathedral clock tolled, but she did not count the stiokes 
A car came and someone went quickly upstair** I atci somc- 
pne came down and the car left Before her eyes the colours 
of the wall and the heavy curtains blefded, whirling slowly 
together. 

She had Bill’s car here Bill was at the city police station. At 
the corner of Ponte vedra and Arenas 

Octavio was at her side, ‘Telephone, senonta.’ Her father. 
What happened? We heard you were . . . assaulted. No. Bel 



you ? Not me. Thank Ood. Jesus Christ h^ 
mother— Are you sure you’re all right'? Come home at oiioa 
We’ll come and fetch you. No, Peggy, no NO» J 

Dad again City ofT-limits Air Police sending everyone back 
to the base at once Some airmen already attacked in the Paseo, 
stones thrown, a shot fired <^omewherc b> the Armed Police, no 
one killed 

No, ril stay here I must 

Doha Teresa and Cesar were m the loom and the door was 
closed Cesar said, ‘Tell us what happened ’ He was standmg 
opposite her lighting a cigar Doha Icrc^a sat beside her on 
the “.ofa while she told them what she had seen 

At the end Dona Icresa’s hand rested on hers Thank you. 
Kit The doctor has seen her Although the man entered her 
bod> and is torn, he did not emit seed Hie doctor has 
given her a stuativc ’ 

Cesar said coldlv ‘What was shed )inmn thcCallc Fstrecha*?’ 
Kit said ‘ frying to meet Sergeant Olmbachtr Thcy'dai ranged 
it some da%s ago She was going to tell him she couldn’t elope 
with him yet Because she wanted your permission ’ 

Doha Teiesa said, ‘She talks or “Pete, when she cannot 
control hciself’ 

In the hall the tckphonc rang Afkr a time Octavio knocked 
and came m He said ‘It is Senor Chcnc I of the newspaper * 
Cesar walked towards the door Dona Teresa said, ‘What are 
you going to tell Irm 

Cesar stopjicd ‘rvcrything’ 

Dona Teresa >aid ou will tell Sehoi Chencl that you have 
nothing to sav Nothing at all ’ 

Cesar looked taken aback Dona Tv^rtsa wenv on ‘I have not 
decided whether we shall allow Bel to go into couit ' 

‘But the man has got to be puiished Mothi r ’ Cssar said. 
‘Why"? Dona Teresa said sharply ‘Tf you had b'^en ♦here, 
you should have k died him instanth Now it is too late, and it 
IS only Bel who concerns us ’ 

Cesar said ‘But Mother the police know Eveiyone knows. 
The people are out in the streets now Ih city’s in a turmod 
Listen’’ They sal silent and through the o,.en windows flowed 
the deep murmur of hre eaithquake, massed emotion just as 
Kit had heard it when the car stopped The police had damped 
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it then, hut only in that place where they were, and now it had 
grown and spread. 

Doha Teresa said, ‘My son, you will tell Senor Chenel that 
Bel IS under the doctor’s care, and we ha\e no further state- 
ment to make, none whatever I will not have Bel’s future 
influenced by headlines in El Baturro Now I ^ihall tell the 
sen ants that they too are to say nothing After that I shall be in 
Bel ^ room ’^he bent suddenly and kissed Kit on the forehead 
‘There, there, my child Don’t look so sad It was not your fault, 
nor your people’s Wicked men are the same everywhere ’ 

Kit cried, ‘But it was’’ 

Octavio came m 'The police, my lady ’ 

Dona Teresa went out and a minute later, as they sat in the 
silence of the room, they heard a car drive away Doha T cresa 
came back ‘1 told them she was asleep and we knew nothing 
They will return in the morning ’ 

The doorbell rang Octavio came in ‘It is an Ameiican, my 
lady No one we know ’ 

‘What name Kit asked suddenly 

Octavio said, T can’t pronounce it Ollambach Like that ’ 
‘Show him m ’ Cesar said 

Scigeant Olmbacher came in, slow, wlutc and collected He 
stopped a pace from Ctsar and said, ‘Senor Aguiric I want to 
see Bel, if 1 dan ’ 

Cesar said coldly, ‘You may not sec her ’ 

Doha Teiesa said, ‘We have met, the seigcant and i at tht. 
corrida Tell him she is all right Tell him she is asleep and 
the doctor has seen her, and she will suffer no pci manent harm ’ 
Kit ^aw that though her face showed no emotion, cither of 
hostility or welcome, she was examining the sergeant closely 
Sergeant Olmbacher said, ‘Is she all right‘d’ 

Cesar said, ‘As well as can be Now you may leave ’ 

‘Senor Aguirre, I would like you to tell your motlicr that I 
want to marry Bel, and that she wants to marry me ’ 

‘This IS not the time for such an annifuncement ’ 

‘Tell her, please ’ 

^Que dice Doha Teicsa asked 

Kit said, ‘Sergeant Olmbacher, Pete Olmbacher, says he 
wants to marry Bel, and she wants to marry him ’ 

Doha Teresa sighed 
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Sergeant Olmbacher said, "Thank you . . . Seflor Aguirre, I 
want you to know that Bel and I intend to get married, and that 
we w^ill get married with or without the permission of yourself 
and your mother. Both of us would be much happier if you gave 
it, though. I’m not asking for it now. 1 only want to tell you.’ 

‘We will not,’ Cesar said. 

‘Very well, sir. 1 have told you.’ 

Cesar said, ‘You are responsible for what happolned tonight.’ 

Olmbacher said, ‘1 blame myself, sir. Urgent work on a B-52 
kept me for a quarter of an hour . . .’ 

if you reall> loved her, as you say you would have left it.’ 

Olmbacher was dead white and having a severe struggle to 
contain himself, i couldn’t do that, sir. It’s my duty.’ 

Cesar made a sharp motion of disgust. ‘I shall inform Colonel 
Lindquist of vour conduct,’ he said. ‘It amounts to attempted 
abduction, ana is a crime. If you try to sec my ‘lister again, here 
or elsewhere, you will be arrested. But 1 think you will be out 
of Spam before you can do any inoie damage. Now leave the 
house.’ 

Olmbacher turned to Kit. ‘Please tell Bel I called Tell her I 
love her, and we’re going to be married as soon as she’s well. 
I’m going to speak to Father Perrcira as soon as I get back to 
the base.’ 

‘/Js Catoheo Doha Teresa interjected. 

‘5/,’ Kit said 

‘flood night, ma’am. Good night, sir.’ Ob- bacher turnt ' and 
left the room. 

Doha T'eresa said decisively, ‘That is a good man.’ 

Cesar said, ‘A mechanic What aic you irnking of, Mother?’ 

Doha Teresa rose ‘W'c have cnoueh to think about, Cesar. 
Remember, no information to anyone, kit, I shall wake you at 
one o’clock to sit with Bek Get some sleep before then.’ She left 
the room. Cesar followed her and again Kit was alone. 

I blame myself, Olmbacher had said But there was no one to 
blame except herself, ishe had promised to go with Bel to the 
appointment in the Callc Fstrccha, and she had failed hef. 
She’d remembtred, several times during the day, that Bel was 
supposed to go to the Callc Estrecha, and c ry time said to her- 
self, She won’t go, or She won’t be able to get away now, or 
What business is it of mine? 



tejfijKlf in the suit of lights. 

’^Now what?’ he said coldly. 

She said, ‘What happened to Bel was my fault. I am 
. 'Sponsible ’ 

‘You ar'/ he snapped, ‘and so is Sergeant Olmbachcr, as 
much as thevj:riminai who did it ’ 

She said, ‘No Only me I promised to go with her, and if I’d 
gone, nothing would have happened. She wouldn’t have been 
. . . assaulted.’ 

He said slowly, but with gathering force, ‘You mean taped, 
don’t you What do you have in your mind \ ou see Bel going 
down the street and then — something unpleasant happens, 
which you hide under a word, the wrong v/ord, because even 
the right word’s too real lor you . You’ie not in America now 
to dodge reality by giving it a nice smell and a patented name. 
You arc responsible foi tape, not a word but an act 7 his act — 
listen . . .’ 

Brutally he spelt out the bloody and sordid details He 
ended, ‘. hei forehead was cut and a handful of his hair 
was in hei hand and her thighs were clammv with blood, she 
had blood in her mouth and remembered something crunching 
Men and women were shrieking all round her and running past 
her. The women helped her to ner feet and she \omUcd over 
the steps where she’d been raped . Do you undei stand ^ Do 
you know what rcsponsibilit> is now*^’ 

Kit opened her eyes painfully She said, ‘Thank you,’ in a 
low voice Cesar was right She had admitted ginli, but her 
mind had refused to present to her the actualilv of what she 
had caused, even the word Already she felt different — not 
better, nor happier, but diffeicnt The cold was gone, replaced 
by a sharper pain The windows stood like bluired ghosts 
against the far wall and Cesar’s taut white face hung shapeless, 
a ball of light, before her. 

She said, ‘What can 1 do*^’ 

He said, ‘You might ask your God for forgiveness if you had 
one Or you might give yourself a penance. But you’re an atheist, 
a lying, self-mdulgent American bitch.’ 

She cried, ‘What can 1 do ?’ 
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is wrtHug m^tt the paiiiting, now coimngicW^^ 
What was the matter? All he had to do was hit her, rajM^ 
np her back with the matador’s sword in its case there. ^ 

He said, ‘Walk to the police station and tell them what yon' 
know ’ 

She said, ‘Ts that alP’ 

He said, ‘\es Go on ’ 

She opened the dooi, walked along the passage opened the 
fionl door, turned right, passed the lighted windows of the study, 
came to the open gate turned right 

Hei knees buckled and she grasped at the wall for support. 
The City shook with an uneven heart-jci king rh> ihni She could 
hear no cars and then suddenly a blaring of horns two or three 
streets away, and a high fainf rewmg of engines Jhere were 
people ir C s ihcad here many of them black shapes m 
the open street between the houses and lights high in the old 
tenements bev )nd the hst of the walled mansions The cathedral 
dome stood grey and unmoxed aeainsl the purphsh-olack sky, 
but theic* was a vellov tint below fiom the lights of the city, 
and some faintest touch ol hght shimmered on the sword at the 
summit 

The police station \xas at the cornen of Pontevedra and 
Arenas Right across itu cit> A taxi was coming and she pressed 
back into a doorwa\ R ll wa* in it, leaning urgcnib forward, 
C omc to get his ear 

He must not set her He w mid come looking for her 
the direct route if Cesar told him where she had gone Sac'd 
go by tlie back strc'cts, tht narrow ways Right here, into Penas 
de Juan 

1 he first man drifted closer Drifted, foi they were all still, 
like logs on the suifacc and she moving ''lowly Ihiough them. 
She must not look into the man’s eyes but he had a cigarette 
drooping from his hp, and he looked at her His tyes were 
bloodshot and he was unshaven tattered blue shirt, high 
narrow forehead and nne-chisclled nose of these provinces She 
passed him Heavy shoes, she remembered She would hear if 
he followed 

Now two men and a woman, the woman’s voice raised in 
angry talk, the men listenmg Beyond, more men, women There 
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' wca’e aaiK snaoows against the houses on the right* and the 
^tbedral dome rode along above the houses on her left. She 
Oould run in there for sanctuary, and fall on her knees at the 
high altar. Too far. They’d never let her get there. The crowds 
were glowing. Policemen were few, and between them she would 
not be heard when she cried for help. 

Down Zuibardn for twenty paces . . . turn here into the 
Pasa e dc At^agon. Marcia Arocha’s street. Past the sentry out- 
side the house of the Guardia Civil. Across Toros, and sud- 
denly they were so thick she could hardly move through them. 
They were like swarming bees, and the disturbed roar of their 
voices hurt her ears. 

Two women stood in front of her — not young, not smart, not 
dowdy, not old Spanish women. The lighted street was far 
behind now, and there were no police, on^y the people, the 
noise, and a smell of hsh 

‘Ah, why did you have to come here?’ 

One of the women was shouting at her, finger pointed And 
the other- ‘Yes, why ? Go on back, go home to your place ’ She 
reached out a hand and grabbed at Kit’s dress Kit's arm came 
up and dovn, the flat edge of her palm striking the woman's 
wrist m a savage release of fear 

‘Don’t touch me,’ she said fiercely 

The women’s faces changed ludicrously, fiom scornful anger 
to startled fright Then iheir heads mo\cd quickly, light and 
left, and they saw the other scores of Spanish iaces closing in, 
and Kit saw it all One of the women cued, ‘Did >ou see^^ She 
hit me. The American hit me. Who docs she think she is'^’ 

They were both screaming at her, claws laised to her face, 
tearing at her dress. The mind sci earned, Run, you Cc^n urn 
faster than they. But she stood siill, facing them, brows bent 
and hands drawn back at her sides, ready. 

A man’s voice grunted, Tet her go, you silly cows She 
hasn’t raped anyone.’ 

As suddenly as the attack had begun, ( he women turned on 
the man. Their voices rose. For the moment the crowd was not 
there in front of her, but gathered round the women and the 
man. Kit moved foiward, first slowly, then faster. 

She crossed the Paseo, wide under the lights, full of people. 
Car headlights bored the dust under the sycamore trees, and 
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li\ige trucks ground slowly through the crowds on the ioftg run 
from the sea and ocean to these cities of rock and night The 
dust made haloes round the street lights. Kit looked quickly to 
the left, judging her distance to the cathedral, but an immense 
crowd was gathered under the arches of the Ayuntamiento and 
on the steps of the cathedral itself. Along the lop step, a wide 
cleared space below them, she saw a long row of the Napoleonic 
winged hats of the Guardia Civil, motionless ab^ve the eddy 
and surge of the people 

She entered Fstreeha How many minutes had passed since 
Bel lay spr^adeagled here, her tenderest flesh ripping, her gentle 
soul shrieking*^ Every face was turned towards her now, every 
eye examining her Twice women shouted names at her Three 
youths called dension at the sack she wore The faces passed, 
closed against hci, and yet she knew she had only to ask for 
escort aiiu it be gt on bccnisc th's was Spain, but she 

was old enough lo kntnv foi herself why she chose to walk 
thioiigh the stieets at a time Id e this old enough to speak out 
if she needed it, to demand and fawc hostilitv as a matter of 
choice, to suflci whdl she must, bi cause she must have need 
to 

Here diagonally acios<j the Calle Go\a, and on down into 
the lower reach of Fstiecha Here was the edge of the Bariio 
Romano and a f urther i ecession in time, back from the medieval, 
past the Roman to the piimctdl Here these men ai d women 
had stood and watched the Rom ms in just way San . “ creo 
himsell they had watched, is >ullcnl> Here San Marco s a 
newcomer and a stranger, of no influence 1 he churches could 
give no sanctuary here, bti ausc this w >> oldei, and in the 
secret hearts of the people, strong r 

The bellows 1 oared in the blacksmith’s forge and the hammer 
clanged on the anvil It was a cave m the.c, and hcic another, 
a woman squatting on the steps, hu baby at hei breast 

Dark noisy shapes blocked th ' road A drunken man turned 
and saw hei floating ^own on him in hci dull orange chemise 
and pale hair. He cned out in tenor, ‘A witch, a witch! She 
has the Evil Eye’’ and jabbed his right hand in and out toward^ 
her face, forefinger and liliie linger extenc \ and vMth his left 
hand grabbed at his testicles m the ancient incantation, and 
jumped up and down on the cobbles 
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i^d» mid staggered aldng beside bef , shoutmg. *lt*s no witcA, 
the Amencan! Make way for the queen of the fiesta Malkc 
“Wayl* He grabbed drunkenly at her pocket-book Not a maa oi 
Woman stirred as she stopped and faced him 
She said distinctly, ‘Go back to your cave, you drunken 
animal/ 

He >'epped back from her, and as she walked on she heard 
bis voice wailing behind her ‘Animal drunk she's right. 
They’re nght We’re all animals, live like animals’’ His voice 
rose to a scream, * America bueno^ Espafia mala^ Medina mala^ 
Franco malo^ la \ida ma/a^ todo malo^ nialo^ malisimof" 

The light strengthened and she stopped She was here Right 
here beside her a policeman lounged against an arch She turned 
in. Men in uniform came forward and asked Ikt what she 
wanted, but that she could not tell tlKiri, because she had 
forgotten 

Here was a fat sergeant, his heavy jowls beaded with sweat, 
his pouched eyes suspicious, then puz/lcd, almost apprehensive 
She remembered now, she had to tell them that she h id failed 
Bel, when she needed her 

She told the sergeant, and he wrote it down carefully At the 
«nd he said, ‘Is that all, scnorita'^ You base con e here to tell 
me this 
She nodded 

He staled at the paper and muttered. Very impoitant It 
was gracious of you to come Your friena, the Captain 
Lockman, did you not see him on your way hcre*^’ 

She shook her head 

The sergeant said, ‘He went to fetch >ou, from the Casa 
Aguirre, as soon as he could leave ’ 

Kit stood up The sergeant followed suit She turned for the 
door. The sergeant said, ‘You are going — where, senorita 
She said, ‘I’m walking ’ 

^Walking Precisely Walking ’ She wa^^ at the door now, now 
under the arch, now m the street. The sergeant was beside her, 
Speaking msistemly ‘Please to sit down, sen^iita On this 
bench Please to come back 1 will telephone the base and thc> 
Will send a car for you The Captain Lockman will return ’ 
He laid his hand on her arm and she shook it off with a 
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spasm- had to Wk hi the dty. But wiJWf Jtejfefc 
to C6$ar, to tell him she had done what he told her- 

Cesar^s voice was close. ‘All nght, sergeant. I’ll look afto 
her . . Come home now ’ 

She stared at him, unbelieving ‘Cesar You are coming 
with me*^’ 

‘Yes/ he said ‘All the way * 

A pair of bright headlights swung and stopped iclose m front 
of them so that she put up her hand to shield her eyes from the 
glare A car door slammed and a man >\as there, silhouetted* 
‘Kit’’ Bill’s voice Cl led ‘Are you all right'?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said ‘Quite all right ’ 

‘Where ha\e you been'?’ Bill was saying ‘1 went to the Casa 
Agun re and they told me you were out and no one knew where 
you were I’ve been out of ni> mind driving up and down the 
streets loviivuii, le vou ^hey had to put a policeman with me 
at the end ’ 

She said, ‘1 walked here to tell them '•omctlung ’ 

‘You walkid^ fhiough the citv*? With C esar*?’ 

‘No,’ she 'aid tnuiiiplianlly ‘Alone He said I must, and I 
did’ 

Bill turned violenth on Cesar ‘You made her walk alone 
through the city, tonight ? Is this some kind ol rc\eiige tor what 
happened to your sifter ? Because it it is I ll ’ 

‘It was no ie\enut ’ Cesar said 

‘WhcH the hell do vou mean bv it then ? t veryone’s gv " heir 
blood up the city s full of mmours, that five women hav cen 
murdered and (/od kn )ws what Cise all oui guys aic in a baS 
mood because of the shooting Yes the. shootin^’ What 
were you doing when the B-^2s ame m this atteinoon'? You 
were somewhere neai the base The police say What were 
you doing ?’ 

Cesar said, ‘ There is a gipsy girl who frequently takes her 
jousts out to the Bio Antiguo I was you understand?’ 

Kii could not help .niilmg because happiness was welling up 
and the overflow spiradmg through the diyncss of her spirit, 
watering and '%oftening the containing flesh C esar with a gipsv 
girl in the Rio Antiguo, that was funny t inier still if it were 
true, because a bigger truth was that gipsy guls and mistresses 
didn’t matter one small damn Cesar loved her That was what 
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ibe had sensied m Marcia’s anger, that was what had lit her 
jOiisery with mysterious arcs of ecstasy. Marcia knew. Perhaps 
knew, Elofsa. Dona Teresa. Everyone ... He loved her, 
totally. They were both going to suffer because it was that and 
nothing less, but — she was happy, and must smile. 

Bill saw her smile, and cut ofl his anger at once Hjs jaw 
ti^+ened and he said, *Do you want to be taken back to the 
base * I have fo go right now ' 

She considered a moment while the two men waited in 
silence, one on either side of her Of course she wanted to go to 
the Casa Aguirre, but her father would need her at home, and, 
above all, she must find a little time, a little aloneness away 
from the relentless pressure of lo\e, to study the shape of the 
future and what it would take of will and patience Bill had to 
go, because ol his duty She had duties, too 

She turned to Cesar T should sit with Bel, but ’ 

He said, ‘It is not necessary She is undci sedatises * 

‘Can J come in for lunch tomorrow'^’ 

‘Whenever you wish ’ 

There was no need for any olhei word> for both of them 
understood clearly the position they were now m She climbed 
into the Plymouth, and Bill drove her back to the base, neither 
speaking on the journey 
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CtSAR lay on the couch m the library, a cushion undci his head 
and his hands behind his neck The lamp on the desk, itself 
hidden by the low central bookshelf, cast a mesmeric pattern on 
the ceiling in the far corner It was nearly midnight, half an 
hour since he had returned from the polK'e station He should 
sleep, but he would rather lie here and s'llivcy the c^ll he had 
locked himself into 

He was a prisoner of love And so was she If she had had any 
knowledge of theology, would she have walked through the 
City ? When the Church gave a penance it was not a punishment. 
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but a renewed declaration of love for the sinner. The sinner’s 
acceptance of penance was also a declaration of love. 

Someone knocked gently at the french window and be 
thought lazily. They’ll open it, when they know, and let me 
out. Don’t push, pull. 

If he hid under the couch, the> wouldn’t find him, and so 
couldn’t rescue him But he must want them to, mustn’t he? No 
one but a lunatic wanted to be a prisoner for cve^ 

They knocked again and he realised that tlic sound v^as here 
and now, and real, of the world, not of the mind. He got up, 
walked to the window and pushed it open 

Evansto came in, and Mario with him. 

Evaristo said, ‘Ricardo is coming m a minute ’ 

Cesar motioned them to the two chans beside the desk. He 
said, ‘This meeting was not announced?' 

tvarisTo shuoK his hand ‘No It is an cmeigency. May I 
inquire after youi sister?’ 

‘Well enough,’ Cesar said 

‘Please allow me to oiler to vour mother and yourself my 
sinceic commiseration ’ 

‘And mine,’ Mano said 

Cesar inclined his head Ricatdo came in, shook hands, and 
murmured words of condolence. 1 hen Ev<iristo said, ‘With your 
pel mission, gentlemen — we have no lims to waste. Some lesser 
matter^ first, but they aie all cbnnected. Ai his house Mario has 
the rifle from which the shot was hred at lli. American D' ubesr 
tins afternoon.’ 

‘Who was It?’ Cesar asked. 

Evaristo said, ‘Pedro Lima. The fathci of that wreUhed girl 
Rosario.’ 

‘But what did he expect to achieve ?’ Ricardo asked, ‘Anyone 
knows those big bombers are armour-plated m vital parts and 
have self-sealing fuel tanks ’ 

‘And you and 1 know that a table is made of oak, but does 
that prevent us from ^mashing our fists into it when we lose our 
temper?’ Fvansto said. ‘Of course, the rifle is unlicensed — a 
war souvenir? When Lima heard that the man Rosario identi- 
fied was to be flown out of Spam, he too» the rifle, hid it in a 
bundle of sticks, and went out to shoot an American — any 
American. He forded the Milagro below the Roman bridge. 
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Antigua ti6rth of the road wheo he^ 
IWwIthohoA coming. So he shot at one of them * . . Then, 
anyone else would have, he realised what a position he was 
]|fi* He*d done no harm to the Americans, that he could see, his 
daughter was a whore, and there he was out in the open with a 
rifle he had no licence for He scurried home as fast as he could 
go, and pnt the nfle back where it had been before, tied to the 
underside of his bed ’ 

Mario chuckled and took up the tale ‘Wc heard about the 
bullet hole in the bomber as soon as anyone did My intuition 
told me it would be just the kind of thing the father of Rosario 
Lima would do Almost feminine, eh*^’ 

Evaristo said impatiently, ‘Arostegui of the Secret Police had 
the same idea half an hour later But by then Mario had been 
to Lima’s house, talked to him — he was m an absolute dither 
With fright — took the rifle and the ammunition, told him to 
deny everything, and came away Mario’s going to get rid of it ’ 
Ricardo ran a hand through his thick hair ‘Why take the 
risk?’ he asked ‘What is this man Lima to us'^’ 

Evaristo said, ‘For the benefit of the Americans They and 
the police and the secret police are investigating a case that 
appears very simple, and if they caught Lima— U would be A 
^ot fired by an angry man, that is nothing Now il will appear 
to be a shot fired' by the city The Americans will mistiust 
everyone The airmen will look for fights 1 he officers will not 
believe that our police are doing their best 1 hear you drove 
out of the city shortly before the shooting, and back again 
shortly after, Cesar— going m that direction * 

C^sar said, ‘Yes ’ 

‘Can you prove that you did not do the shooting*^ If the 
police come 

Cesar said, ‘No ’ 

‘This might be important What were you doing, then?’ 
‘Driving around ’ Cesar said 

Evaristo looked at him sharply ‘I see ’ f le tapped his yellow- 
stained fingers lightly on the edge of his chair ‘Now we must 
talk about matters painful to you, Cesar You wid forgive us 1 
bear that your sister was waiting to meet an American when 
other man raped her, and that she loves him and hopes to 
Jonarry hum/ 
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*It possible/ C^$ar said coldly, 

‘Is it true?* Evansto insisted 
‘Yes,’ he said ‘I shall oppose any further meetings betwe^ 
them with all my strength In any case, there can be no talk of 
it until my sister has recovered ’ 

‘And your mother*?’ Fvarislo said 
Cesar said, ‘1 have not discussed the matter \Mth her ’ 
‘Precisely ’ fvaristo said ‘I only wish to emphas se what I am 
sure you realised^ wellasanvofus— that for^ou to countenance 
such a marriage would have a disastrous effect for our purposes 
and goals, here in Medina and all o\er Spam You die a national 
figure ’ 

‘Only in the suit of lights ' Cesar said ‘\nd 1 understand the 
man is a Catholic You realise 1 may have the Church to fight, 
if she persists m her intention*?’ 

Lvar.sto said hdishlv ‘ j he C huich ’ 1 he good lady, vour 

mother, must be made to sec that that is oril\ a part of the 
problem 1 o accept this marriage is to surrender to everything 
wc stand against It is coming terms with the enemy It is 
compiomise It is treason ’ 

Cesar thought 1 know m the nimc of God /know Do }ou 
know ? He looked into L^a^s♦o s dark, always tired eyes and 
thought, Yes, I think you do \ou aren I rcall> talking about 
Olmbacher and Bel at all but about me and the girl I followed 
through the cit\ toniglit a pis*tol hidden m mv pocket ’ 
Evansto said ‘M> next point also coiKe ns you do*- / I 
think you should make no charge against the aiiman who j ^led 
youi sister ’ 

Cesar said ‘Wh> 

Evansto said, ‘Wc must regard it ^s a case ‘"xactl> parallel 
to that of the shot at the bomber H no culprit is found and 
punished there, the base will beco ne bitlei against the city. If 
no culprit IS found and punished htie, tht city will bccomi. bitter 
against the base If the Aniciicans have a licence to rape the 
daughter of the mostyinfluential family m Medina, what can 
the lest of them hope for*?’ 

Ricardo saic^, ‘What about the protection of our women, ah 
women, from this man m the future— and fu n others like him?’ 

Evansto said, ‘Again, 1 ask you— is another assault what we 
Wish for, or not? Wc are in a war, I remind you ’ 
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Ricardo said heavily, 1 do not liie it , . . Do you reaUse that 
if no charge is made, and if on the other hand no announce- 
ment of Senon ta de Aguirre’s engagement to the other American 
is made, it can be thought, and it wiJl be whispered that she is 
silent because she has no case Don Cesar and the senonta 
herself must be permitted to take this into account since the 
honour of the family is concerned 1 hey must be left to make 
the de ision on then own ’ 

Evansto said coldly, ‘The truth is as true foi Senonta de 
Aguirre as it is for my wife Do you think I am not aware that 
she might be the next woman to suffer'^ Then - do 1 ‘‘peak the 
truth, or do 1 not'^’ 

Alter a long time Cesar said, ‘\ou speak the truth ’ 

Evansto said, Thank you ’ He stood up abruptl>, ind his 
hollow voice was low and distinct ‘We have agreed, a hundred 
times, that we must not jeopardise oui position for small causes 
It has been understood, though not said, that we mil lake risks 
when the cause is great and the result eommemsuratc Tf 
word came now that the Caudillo had abiogated the treaty with 
America, the people would dance in the streets 1 hey would 
turn the morning Mass into a service of thanksgiving lor 
deliverance ’ 

Ricardo said, ‘And the yoiins ones would go on wc.uing blue 
jeans, and drinking Coke in the Texas ’ 

Lvaristo turned on him coldly ‘You aic wrong'^ 1 hey would 
know that their ancestors were right Ncvei welcome the 
foreigner, even if he says he comes to help Keep Spam mvio- 
late, poor, proud, but always, m evcrytlung — Spanish But 
the Caudillo will not act to abrogate the treaty, and m a few 
days the present feeling will die down ’ 

Cesar looked at him with wonder and fcai It must have been 
another person, not himself, who used to be so much moved by 
Evaristo’s fanaticism 

Evansto continued, ‘The events of today have stiried the 
emotion of the city to a very deep lev el V(c must lake advantage 
of It ’ 

There was a long pause Ricardo said tcntatxely, ‘How?’ 

Evansto said, ‘That is why J called you here 1 put it to you 
that we should engineer an anti-Amencan not If it’s senous 
enough it could foice the Caudillo to reconsider his position.’ 
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Marid said, That should not be too difficult, if spend 
enough money ’ 

‘I will provide whatever is necessary,’ Evaristo said shortly. 

Ricardo said, ‘But some object is necessary, some 
particular occasion ’ 

‘If only Vice-President Nixon was about to pay Medina a 
good-ncighbourly visit,’ Mario said, rubbing h's hands together. 

‘It’s too late,’ Cesar said slowly ‘Nothing could, be arranged, 
to set olT the demonstration, until tomorrow night at the earliest 
and by then ’ He stopped, he had intended to say. The 
people will have forgotten but he knew they would not have 
forgotten , his leal meaning was that he hoped they would have; 
and why did he hope that'^ He finished lamtl>, ‘Besides, as 
Rieardo savs, we need an occasion ’ 

hvaristo tapped his lingers fast on the table and stared 
unseeing at m all Abruptly he made up his mind ‘You are- 
right We must wait toi the eiicninstancc and piav that it will 
comt soon Rfore the full horror of this has left tlic people’s 
minds But we must be prepared All of \ou make sure that 
the best contacts for the purpose are in good state especially 
among the gipsies and in the Bariio If the result is big 
enough and the. Anieneins itall} aic dn\cn back wheie they 
belong it would be an event coinpaiabk onlv to the expulsion 
of the Moors and Medina will have done it Ld by us ’ 

Ihe> waited for him to speak again, but he did not After a 
time Ricaido got up and said, ‘Good night ’ E^pIes'>loUl he 
opened the french window and stepped out into the da» less 
Five minutLS lalci while no one spoke and Cesar watched 
Fvaiisto s brooding face Mauo le^llowcd him and they were 
alone, I\ansto and himself 

Fvanslo looked at him ‘You understand that when 1 spoke 
of >our siski and the American cailier, 1 had othci thoughts 
also in mind 

‘1 lealise,’ Cesar said 

‘li I may ofier advice vou should not see hu any more or 
your natural Icchngs^ot whatever kind — will make }our duty 
doubly painfuj for you ’ 

‘I shall consider it,’ Cesar said, lookir g with cold hate at 
Evaristo 

Evaristo said, suddenly gentle, ‘1 am kfty-six, my friend, but 
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it i$ io k^ep to one’s pnijoptes When the blc>od nuns hott 
from all I hear, she is a very chanrlmg young lady, and no 
Spaniard could have shown greater pride and fortitude than she 
did last night during the fiesta So much so that the people’s 
hearts went out to her She is trebly dangerous Good night ’ 
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Fathfr Francisco said, ‘Frankly, T don't believe it was an 
American \vho stoic the Armlet -it can’t be boasted about or 
sold, or even shown ' 

It was Tuesday morning, and they were pacing up and down 
the edge of the lawn, under the chestnut trees, the piiest’s 
spaniel puppy frisking at their heels 

Betore Cesar could speak, a car swept in through the gates 
and Major Fremantle stepped out Ccsai and the priest watched 
Silently as he went to the front door, then he noticed them and 
came across the grass with quick steps towards them 

Cesar said, ,‘Good morning, major You know f atber 
Francisco, 1 believe , 

‘We’ve met a pleasure that’s about the onl> pleasure 
I’ve had recently I, ah, dropped in to olTer peisonal con- 
dolences, from Peggy and myself for what happened Sunday 
night I won’t speak for the base because C olond I indquist will 
be coming in later today, but you understand he’s prctt> busy ’ 
‘Of course,’ Cesar said 

Fremantle hurried on ‘But he did want me to say that, well, 
we want this man tried and punished just as soon as possible 
We heard something Irom the police about there being no 
charge yet, and 

Cesar saw that he was uncomfoi table? and waited with cold 
politeness to the end of the sentence, and then said, ‘7 he matter 
is under consideration, major ’ 

‘Well, sure . That’s about it Someone’s gunning for 
ti$. The Armlet Rosario Lima The shot at the B-52 ’ He looked 



i3tU& WAtck sends lief best wishes . * , ^mrfbref^ 
Aytifttsmlento in half an hour The ambassador’s been on fihO|n 
Madrid about the — ^your sister General Wentworth’s been on, 
. . . Well, Fra afraid I’ve got to go Hasta la Msta^ Good-bye, 
father ’ 

Alone again, they continued their pacing Father Francisco 
said suddenly, ‘Do you love her V 

He said, ‘Yes ’ 

‘What IS gome; to become of you, then*?’ 

‘I don’t know The dilTcrcncc in religion isn't the only thmg,* 

‘ObviousK not She is seeing me every day, for instruction m 
our faith, but 1 fear that this ciisis is causing her to fix beliefs 
which she hardly knew she had Mistaken belicF ofcouisc, but 
that doesn’t alter the fact Ha\c you considered going to 
America, and ha\ing >our children brought up is Americans?* 

‘There is ao for i le there ’ he said 

1 ather 1 ranci^co said gently, ‘That is very much ^\hat she 
might feel here ’ 

‘But that’s diderent The husband has to fit into the society 
in vshich he lives, the wife has only to make a pliec for the 
husband and the family ’ 

‘That is not true,’ the pii^st said ‘It is not true even of the 
kind of mamage you aic thinking about and it is not true at 
all for her kind Love will find a vva\ I ovc laughs at lock-^ 
smiths Those platitudts aie oialy true for the weak tor those 
who have no other supports in hie 1 ovc v oiTd not finu c- way 
for a Nazi v^ho believed in his doctiine and a Jewish giri /ho 
believed in hers Youi only hope i-. that her beliLfs are not as 
inflexible as I have come to think she is finding tht^in . . 
considciably to her astonishment ’ 

Aftei a long silt nee I ather brancisco said ‘You aie not fully 
up to date in one matter, Cesar Bet js going to make a charge — 
of rape You recall that 1 was talking to her before I came down 
here to you ’ 

Cesar said, T see Is this your advice 

‘It would have been^only her mind was alicady made up as 
a result of Kit’^talk with her >cstciday morning ’ 

‘Kit'' What business is it of 

‘She considered it to be, evidently T hat also is part of your 
problem, and hers Bel was going to do whatever you and her 



istote/advised. but she asked Kit to ask Otobacbet what he 
wanted her to do, Kat said she would, but if Bel was going to 
be an American she must learn to do what she herself thought 
right/ 

‘So they always hear a hundred voices on any problem, none 
With final authority,’ Cesar said, hall to himself ‘1 don’t know 
that I could live under such conditions ’ 

Fai ler Francisco said, ‘Precisely ’ 

The bombers of Mission Dogshod] eased in trail alon^ the taxi 
strip up to the edge oj the tunway Bill Lockman in the n^ht 
seat of the lead t>2 picked up the check-list flip chait as Dave 
Metch set the parking brakes 

* Parking brakes ’ 

^Sct ’ 

^Standby pump sw itches ’ 

^Checked On ’ 

* Air-brake level ’ 

W’ 

^Fuel valve selectors ’ 

'Set for take-off^ 

*A-C power ’ 

'Checked^ 

'Radio call 

'Tower, Dogsbody four one requests clearance to take the 
active ’ 

The tower radio came back dear and sUong 'Nigatne Jour 
one Hold your position Cnilians on runway nca* 6,000-/br?r 
marker An Air Police vehicle has been despatch'd to ckai the 
runway ’ 

'For Christ's sake ’ Metch said, 'I hope it isn't those 'npsies 
again. Last time the APES had a hell of a tunc getting them off' 
'Yeah,' Bill said, 'Drunken Yanks Beat Peaceful Villagers ' 
They waited Sweat began to tncklc down from the forehead 
bands of their crash helmets, the salt stinging their eyeballs 
Metch ripped off his oxvgen mask aitS wiped his face 'Let's 
get with It for God's sake before \ye both go blind ' 

'Dogsbody four one, tower ’ 

'About time,' Metch said, hooking his mask back on. 
'Dogsbody four one to tower,' Bill said, 'go ahead.' 





*Cletir to take the active md hold* 

^ Roger. Taking the active" 

Metch released the brakes and the bomber wheeled heavily 
out on the ) unway and lined up for take-off. 

^Check-list ’ 

^ Crosswind ciab ’ 

^Set" 

^Biakcs: 

^Set ’ 

"Steennc^ ratio." 

^Take-off —land detent ’ 

^Compass and g^ios" 

^Checked" 

\Stah trim ’ 

^Checked" 

^Wmg 

^Checked -full down ’ 

"Crew stand hv f)i take-off" 

When the euw had it \ ponded the luiMgatoCs \oice came over 
the intei phone ‘S/;, }ou have foit\ seconds to take-off 
'‘Dogshod\ four one ready for take-off" 

"dour one clcaud foi take-off" 

Me till settled himself in hi^ scat, cwkd his fai^eis oxer the 
eight throttles Bill said, 'Acalciation cheek, 1 10 knots at three 
thousand feet go, no g ? 154 <7f.5,000 Vustuk 163 ’ 

Metch sJowh eased the tJuottks foiwa' 1 to full powt Bill 
placed fas hand beneath Mctcifs as a guard and scaivu i the 
mstiument panel 

‘ Youxe got full poxier Lvet vthing in the gieen ' 

*Fixe seconds . four three two one hack.’ 
The pilot tapped ttic hiake leh^ase with his feet 
Mour one, rolling ’ 

Close ahead. Bill saw the ^cllow -painted stieaks down the 
centre oj the }unwa\ moxc slowly hack to him bat ahead, no 
change. 

^ All -speed check " 

^Corning up ninctx knots . . now ’ 

^Check " 

^Checked " 

Bill raised his left hand from beneath Metch" s on the throttles. 
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itghtly. * Reading 116.* ‘ 

Two miles away the black strip converged into hazy nothing-^ 
^ss. The plane lightened and the drooping wings lifted and 
tfraighiened. The yellow streaks began to gallop, vanish under- 
>teath, always more coming. The gipsies were shaking their fists 
i/ him, the APES standing over them. 

*Co ling up on five thousand, everything in the green.* BilVs 
hand went up again, paused, and dropped. ‘Now.’ 

^Reading 156.’ 

^Check.* 

^Checked.* 

^Committed.* 

* Coming up on unstick ... 160 ... 162 .. . unstick.* 

Metch pulled hack gently on the half ^\hccl and the yellow 
Streaks slowed, spaced farther apart and were gone. They climbed 
Steadily out over the Rio Antiguo, north of the hull-riiig, having 
the city and the cathedral on their right. 

Father Francisco stopped his measured pacing as the multi- 
jet roar rose in volume. A B-52 streaked in a flat climb across 
the northern sky, low beyond the houses. Soon it was followed 
by another. Plane followed plane into the east, and Father 
Francisco resurried his pacing. 

The puppy fastened its teeth into the skirt of the priest's robe, 
and was dragged along, growling ferociously. Father Francisco 
said, ‘Let go, you little beast. 1 shall dip it in vinegar if you 
don’t behave yourself. . , You have not discussed with me the 
question of Bel’s intention of marrying the American sergeant. 
I might say you have gone out of your way to avoid discussing it.’ 

Cesar said, ‘1 do not consider it any of your business.’ 

Father Francisco said, ‘You wifi have to face the bishop soon, 
SO you might as well have it out with me fiisl. You disapprove?’ 

Tn view of what we have just been talking about, you should 
understand quite well why I oppose it,’ Cesar said coldly. ‘You 
were not a damned fool when we used play marbles in the 
road outside this wall That crow’s uniform you wear has 
addled your head.’ 

*Oh, a bit, certainly,’ the priest said equably. ‘No one can be 
dtirown for long periods into the company of Father Pietro with- 
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Pathipr Ferreira has visited the W$hop, who called iMinA 
y6u have not taken the trouble to find out anything 
Olmbacber, and 1 know that you do not understand BcL % 
don’t think you appreciate that she is not only willing, but 
actually desires, to give up her way of life for him She is, in fact* 
a good Spanish woman, though possibly a miseiable Aguirre,* 
‘And if I continue to disapprove"^' Cesar said 
The Church has certain policies in such cases,’ Father 
Francisco said ‘ I he bishop will doubtless make them clear to 
you ’ 

‘I do not wish to discuss the matter lurther ’ 

‘I am aware ot tliat, my friend But all the same I will repeat 
my advice Fust cvamine your own feelings with honesty All 
of them See Olmbacher Talk to Bd, lik^ a broihei not like the 
head of \ Talk t ■> your mother And givt your consent, 

quickly ’ 

‘1 will consider your adMce father,’ Cisar said 
‘Do lO my son,' the puest leplied as toiindlly 
Thc> covered two lengths ol the lawn without speaking The 
chestnuts were bcgjnniiig to ripen on the boughs in their spiked 
gieen cases 

The piicst said ‘Before Majoi I rcmaiPle came, wcic w^e not 
discussing the \rmlet‘^’ 

‘We were Cesai sa.d ‘Siin^e il disappeaied the subject has 
seldom failed to come up m our talks 

Ihe priest said, ‘I was saying that 1 did not think it 's an 
Ameiican v\ho stole it ’ 

‘As you have said on picviou oceasuuis.’ 

‘Precisely But 1 was going to tell >ou about a new conclusion 
that 1 have reached — that the theft was a piotcst against the 
decision of Holy Chui ch to sanction by a religious ceremony, the 
inauguiation of the air base for American u‘=^e V ou follow me?’ 
‘I am not an idiot ' Cesar said 

‘Precisely But what is such a personal decision, made in 
defiance of the decis^in of Holy Chuieli than Protestantism?* 
‘Protestantism consists of licence ’ Cisai said 
The priest shook his head checifull> ‘Ah no, my fiiend! 
Because, in fact, Piotcstantism does usually lead to greateiT 
licence, of thouglit and action, we aic too apt to suppose that 
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ISmt mimtt df it H^e natiilre of Ptdtaistantism to protest 

rij^t of private judgment, whether that judgment is exercised 
more or less strictly than the judgment of the Church.*’ 

"Very interesting,’ Cesar said 

‘Isn’t it*^ If my theory is right the man who removed the 
Armlet is suffering from divided loyalty -divided faith, if you 
like — and it must be a real torture to him I have been piaying 
for h n every day ’ 

‘Do >ou have any more theological gossip to rctaiP’ Cesar 
asked ‘If not, 1 have a little work ’ 

‘Nothing more,’ the puest said ‘Except that 1 would advise 
you to leave your work, whatever it is, and get out into the 
country for a da> or two You arc fighting on San Marco — 
Martos bulls, 1 believe 
‘Yes’ 

‘You are nervy, ovei-tired, and haggard Not, as usual with 
the appearance of simple dcbauchciy If you don't evolve your 
worries by Friday, my old friend whom 1 love, I fear a black- 
and-white bull might solve them lor you ’ 

‘It would be fitting/ Cesar said quietly Thc> had icachcd the 
Lambretta, parked beside the front door 
‘But inconclusive,’ Father Francisco replied ‘Inconclusive in 
terms of eternity, that is We black ciows do have to keep 
cawing that there is such a thing, even for Aguirits ’ He kicked 
the starter and the I ambrelta sputtered into life ‘Get out 
into the country, Cesar 1 ake Kit perhaps ^how her the Valle 
de Roldan ’ He hoisted up his skirts, arranged them carefully 
patted the puppy’s head, and roared off, tui ning the coinci into 
Obispos at thirty miles an hour with his horn blaring 

Below and ahead of the B~52^s nose perspex, the llano Tnste 
expanded, as a drop of oil expands on water Distant village 
towers crowded into the view, then hills, mountains, and snow, 
all diminishing as ^he^ liueldled together, all tiltimt now in the 
earth haze as the aircraft banked left Be} ond the thin line of 
snow the land was clear Toulouse straight ihead The Alps were 
clearer today than he'd seen them for weeks 
^Course 
^Course 021 ’ 

^On: 
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^On 021 / 

The Atlantic looked bluer than the Mediterranean today, A 
lot of smoke over Paris. It was blue everywhere^ a pale blue^ 
white lines down near the horizon ahead. I hat would be the 
clouds over Norway. Bad weather report at Oslo, first check* 
point and course change. 

Here it was. One hour fifty-four minutes twehe seconds from 
take-off. 

^Takc her noM, Bill. If I drop off, wake me five minutes before 
we change course again.’' 

Sleep. Stars. Cojfee. Greenland clearlv visible with snow and 
icebergs on the western shore. Refuelling. An hour's sack. North 
Dakota. 

'‘Fourteen minutes to Rapid CiU\ skipper.'' 

''Okav. Begin landing check.'' 

'‘Lanuui^ u"/' . cndwancc speed and CT/.’ 

'‘Computed and checked.'' 

'Safety belt and harness.'' 

' Fastened." 

' Radio call ’ 

'Complete.'' 

'Altimeter.'' 

'Sct.^ 

'C lieu it breakers.'' 

'Set: 

Off Fastened Closed ( neuycd Adjust^^d. Set Open. On. On. 
On Checked. Stowed. Gear down 

Lining up for Rapid OVv, South Dakota, Tuesday night. 
Mountain Standard lime. Coming in. In Phase one c mipleted. 
Twelve hours, twelve minutes, eleven seconds. 'Two days' lay- 
over here 

Dave Metch said, 'Okay, Bill, you can sack out for as long as 
you (cel like . . . You got Medina out of vour mmd'^'' 

' Yeah. I mean, no. It's right here, too, isn't it^ lt\s all part of 
the same earth: 

Thursday ijiorning. Kit parked hei father's car in the Pla/a 
San Marco and walked quickly up Zurbai n and into the Pasaje 
de Aragon. The letter written in deep blue ink on cream-coloured 
paper, of good quality, lay in its cream-coloured envelope inside 



4rioehd. It arrive4 irf tifce mail this morning. 

^ Sbe glanced at her watch She had nearly half an hour before 
$h& was due at the little Church of the Redemption for another 
talk with Father Francisco, and after that she was to visit Bel. 
She tried to see Bel at least once every day now, and was 
4ehghted and a little awed to notice how quickly her friend 
W^s St akmg off all effects of the rape She was not trying to 
forget iL — but had simply accepted it as a thing of the past 
At Marcia’s place the girl Rosario Lima was reading a paper- 
hack, sitting in the small display window between two manne- 
quins displaying Marcia’s Modes Kit climbed diicctly up the 
Stairs to the upper landing, and knocked on the heavy door. 
Marcia’s voice fiom inside was small and low Ouil/i c sta *’ 
^Kit/ she said ‘Sehoiita Ficmaiitlc ’ 

‘Please come m The door is not locked ’ 

She went in Marcia lay on a couch agamsi the richt-nand 
Wall, a window behind her Hei head was pi opped on two s itin- 
Covered violet cushions, and a thin blanket only served to show 
that under Us imperfect covering she was fully dres ed in a 
black silk frock The small table beside he'r was cove'red with 
Cigarette packs, full ashtrays empty matchbo\es a )U<i of watei, 
itnd a full glass She was carefully made-up, though more heavily 
than usual or right but tne rouge could not hide the hollows lu 
her cheeks and the oil could not give life to hci dull hair 
She is ill. Kit thought in the long silence while the worn in 
0X1 the couch stared at her with bright, fcvciish c)es I his is 
love-sickncss that 1 am seeing Shakesptaic was right It can 
kill, or send you leaping oif high places to deMth Why hasn’t 
the disease struck me so that it is I who lie in a dim loom, 
near an open window, under a bundled portraits of rny lover ? 
After all, it is I who daily see less ind less chance of keeping him 
Marcia said, "1 hank you for coming to me ’ 

Kit said, ‘How can I help you 

Marcia said, ‘Sit down, please T wish I could hate you 
Crod knows, I have tried hard enough, it was never real, 
even befoie . . It was a terrible mistake 1 made, giving you 
the baturra dress ’ 

She spoke slowly, and, as before in this room, Kit thought 
how near to jota song such words came, when spoken from a 



sTOwawi of feeling- It w$is all tijere. the 

0f the voice, Ae hoarseness, the quavering fail, fall of tfee pl1& 

but quiet, instead of the jota’s artificial loudness. 

Marcia went on. ‘We have a saying in Spain, “And who vdll, 
beat father?” The women of a house all say it, with delight^ 
when the head of the household does something wrong. I say It 
now, of Cesar I know one thing — you cannot marry him. Can 
you ?’ 

Kit said, ‘1 don’t know.’ 

‘You can’t! He can’t!’ Marcia whispered vehemently. ‘As 
Mary hears me, 1 wish it could be otherwise, because 1 love him, 
and after six years I have seen him for the first time come to 
understand what love is So 1 ask, who will save him? . . . He 
came to see me yesterday I sent him a note, that was the only 
reason he came. He saw that 1 was ill He saw how ill 1 begged 
him to ‘*iL to San Sebastian, anywheic to save my life. 1 
knell before him 1 temindcd him that 1 have given him my life* 
my reputation, the position I would have m society as an honest 
widow- and all the love Cod gave women to give ’ She paused* 
whee/ing for breath, and reached for the glass of water. 

I should tiy to calm her do>\n. Kit thought sadly, but 1 won’t 
because that would be pity, and because this is what she must do. 

Maicia said, ‘Ht sat in that chair, there, and looked through 
me. Oh, he wasn’t trying to He was trying not to, but he 
was quite unable to make a;iylhing I said have the smallest 
importance or meaning to him . . . So, v\ho will beu.i ither? 
There is only you If you will break with him, I promis hat I 
will leave Medina and never see him again. Bui if you don’t, 
you will kill him Usted lo watam^' 

Kit waited a moment while the other w^oman collected her 
breath. Then she said, ‘1 love him, too.’ 

‘I know', my God, do you think 1 don’t know that?’ Marcia 
cried. ‘But I’m telling you, love won’t find a way 1 or your sake* 
and his, go back to the United States. You have nothing else to 
keep you herc"^’ 

Kit said, ‘My fa'^ier needs me. He doesn’t say so, and of 
course he would let me go back . . . but 1 feel that he needs 
me.’ 

‘I understand,’ Marcia said. ‘You are a strong w’oman. But 
don’t you see what you arc running into?’ 



KH jSai up. Shfe said, *I can’t say anything, except . * , I have 
^Plinetmies thought of— doing what you suggest/ 

IVlarcia Arocha’s head fell back on the pillow. She said, 
•Before you go — look at me.’ 

Kit looked at the woman on the couch, and saw love in the 
shape of sorrow. She understood well enough. And surely 
Marcia at her age, and loving so much, must also understand 
that shv had no alternative? She said good-bye and let herself 
out of the room and the house. 

Friday, Course 261. Bomb run over Hick am Field, Honolulu, 
T,H, Course 110. Refuel. Sleep and sun. Lining up for Tampa, 
Florida. Coming in. In. Phase Two, completed Seventeen hours 
eight seconds. Forty-eight hours lay-over. Sack. 

Saturday — go out in the Gulf on a charter boat. 

On Saturday evening Kit sat in the Lindquists’ livmg-room, a 
dry Martini in her hand. Grace Lindquist was at the desk in the 
corner, under a strong light, wearing a spattered smock and 
chewing the end of a pencil, her greying hair in its usual disarray. 

Kit said, ‘1 don’t know.’ She seemed to have said nothing else 
all evening. I indqmst grinned suddenly at her and said, ‘Don't 
sound so ashamed. Kit. If I had a buck for every time I have to 
say, “I don’t know,” I’d be a rich man.’ 

He had asked -her whether her stay in the city had led her to 
think there might be agitators del bcratcly at work against the 
interest of the base and the U.S.A , or whether, on the other 
hand, she conld be sure that there were no agitatois 

Kit said again, ‘I don’t know . . . but 1 do think there isn’t 
any need for agitators. 1 mean, we don’t have to look that far. 
If I’ve learned anything it is that w^e think differently from them 
* , . I don’t mean things like them preferring soccer and us 
baseball. I mean — well, we might look at a building and say it 
was old and they’d say it was new. There was a French girl at 
college and she was always telling us about oW things in France, 
castles and chateaux and so on, so, if the Spaniards call the 
same things new, it must mean that they t re looking at them 
from the other side — as though they themselves were still in the 
Middle Ages, or earlier.’ 

‘I understand,’ Lindquist said gravely. 

Kit went on. ‘And then an American and a Spaniard can look 
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at a rum, ana me American wxii say, ir s reaay to lau ojomu andi 
the Spaniard will say, It’s standing up very well* And if We 
had to weigh murder against bribery we’d say murder was more 
sinful, but they’d probably say bribery was, because it corrupts 
the soul . . . But wliat we can do about it, 1 don’t know,’ 

Lindquist said, ‘One answer would be for us and them to take 
as little notice of each other as possible, but I can’t really accept 
that . . . One thing’s certain. We haven’t found that common 
ground I was talking about with you, before you w'ciit to the 
Casa Aguirre.’ 

Kit rose to her feet, her drink linished She said, ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, Lindy. I don’t seem to have been doing any good at all, 
only bad.’ 

Lindquist said, ‘Forget it . . . No, I don’t mean that. One 
shouldn’^ ^'orget anything. Make it valuable. There’s always the 
other side of me coin ... You are really sure about Scrlorita de 
Aguirre —Bel?’ 

‘Positive,’ Kit said. ‘She loves him and wants to marry him.’ 

‘Then I shan’t even consider sending Olmbacher home. Cesar 
asked me to, you know.’ 

Kit nodded. ‘He told me he was going to. Ciood night, Lindy/ 
She kissed him on the cheek. ‘Good night, Grace.’ 

‘Good night, Kit dear.’ 

[Jndqiiist saw Kit to the door. When he returned, his wife 
swung round from the dcsk.*‘You were awfully rough on her at 
first, weren’t you, darling?’ 

Lindquist said, ‘I guess so. But I think she deserve, it. She 
acted like a Cool over the sister’s affair. Besides, I was pretty 
worried, early in the week, what with die rumours and Peggy^S 
hysteria ; it seemed that she’d gone hogw ild-- i nd uccd Olmbacher 
to plan an abduction, gone off the deep end with Cesar, got Bel 
raped . . .’ 

‘And you were thinking it was all >our fault,’ Grace said 
gently. ‘So when you found it w'asit't so bad. you took it out 
on her. And now apparently she’s carrying the weight of the 
Protestant faith oi^ her shoulders as well. Peggy’s nearly out of 
her mind.’ • 

‘Out of her what?’ 

‘Oh, darling! . . . Can’t you fire Ham? That would gel Kit 
out of a jam, save us from Peggy . . . and you from Ham/ 
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stufied my fe^t & bit smdi let'^ dutii 
him* Bwt damn it, Gracia, it’s not atl Ham^s fault— it’s 
It a$ much mine. Do you think I’m not groping along, trying 
find answers, making mistakes, just like everybody else?’ 
Washington won’t hesitate to shift their feet if anything else 
^ppens here,’ she said grimly. ‘And let the dung fall on you.’ 
Lindquist said slowly, ‘I’m not at all sure, if that happens, 
at I Wi^ n’t use it as fertiliser.’ 


, "Sunday nighty Eastern Standard Time. Course 083. A night 
'i&estial to checkpoint and the bomb run: the fountain in the 
^ntre of the Court of Lions ^ the Alhambra, Granada, Spain, 
flight altitude, 41,000 jeet. 

The 52 rushed silently towards the sun through a pale blue 
night studded with stars. The air whirred cttdlessly by, and far 
the right and left the starlight glistened on the fuselages oj 
other planes of the mission, and their vapour trails drew 
straight blue lines across the stars. The sun rose fast, a red ball 
^sting out of the ocean, and climbing fast, and fast surging 
and spreading below it numerous and intricate patterns 
ly white clouds. 

Stand by for bomb run.'' 

The precise seconds and the steady count-down. 

^ Bombs away.' • 

Monday. Five hours, seventeen \ninules, jorty-four seconds 
from Tampa. 

^Course 042, for Medina.'' 

' Medina control, this is Dogsbody four one. Request let dow'n 
^arance and landing instructions.' 

* Roger, four one, you are cleared for immediate descent. Call 
^hen over Medina at twenty thousand feet.' 

’ ^ Begin landing check'. 

^ ^Landing data, endurance and speed, computed and . . .’ 

^ Medina control broke in, Dogsbody leader, upon reaching 
"Wenty thousand hold until further instruction. Wish to report 
fe hove an emeigency in progress.'' 

\ Metch quickly checked his remaining fuel and tunned to Bill. 

good for another thirty minutes or so. Find out how lung 
'fV going to be.' 

* ^Medina, this is Dogsbody leader. Request nature of emergency.' 





pogsbodv lender,^ Fightef^ alfotcifl Jffst 

taker^off* 

^'Jesus,^ Bill said. 

The 52s passed Guadalajara and turned omc more into tne 
on a new course The gaunt land streamed by half hidden M 
ground haze fow nulcs below 

Falhei Francisco folded his hands and looked at the girii 
aci OSS the table with a benign smile 1 hey were sitting in a small 
room oH the cloisters of the Church of the Redemption, on th^ 
Calle 1 opc de Vega, and il was nearly eleven o’clock Ott 
the morning of Monday, August 18 The room was mor0 
comfoitably furnished than a monk’s cell, less so than a study« 
The dooT wa^ open on to the cloisters, and the sun made bright 
the glass in the canon s plot Father Francisco liked to look at 
sunhglii, an i vhe opei ^6 dooi allowed Father Pietro, across 
the cloisteis to \\atch the pretty American girl without being 
suspected 

this was the priest’^ se\enth consecutive talk with her, either 
here oi at I «iUier Perieira’s house on the base, and once in 
Cc sal’s slud> It was interesting, he thought, that she had 
apparent 1\ ne\ei considered discussing her pioblem with Father 
Peireiia who spoke her native tongue k was perhaps a symp- 
tom ot the trouble, that the lehgious inattei was so closely 
connected in Iicr mind with Spam and with Cisar that she 
preterud io dneuss U with him in Span’sF wheic shw v en did 
not know the appiopnate wotds 

’WelW ht said smiling ‘Do you understand'^’ 

She said, ‘I think I understand. Father but I c n’t accept 
it I lust can’t ’ 

‘There’s no hurry,’ he said equably ‘Rome wasn’t built in a 
day Or even reached fiom N^^w York . except by those 
beautiful planes }oiir fiicnd Captain I ockman flies ’ 

She had been asking him about birth contiol this morning, 
and he had been explaining the Church’s doctiine on the sub- 
ject She said, T ]u^ can’t accept it, } athcr It sccins to me that 
the Chuich keep 5 telling us we're children of God, not anin*ai$ 
. . diid then here, which is praclicallj die only way we caH 
overcome being animals, it says No If I many Cesar I waiit 
the sexual side to be impoitant 1 think it ought to be ’ 
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ought,’ the priest sai4 gravdy. Ah dear, she was 
A tMight^ person. 

'‘So I don’t want jt to be spoiled for us — ^for me at any rate — 
by thinkmg that perhaps I was going to have a baby when I 
didn’t want one . . just after I’d had one, for instance, and was 
too tired ♦o have another Or suppose Cesar went to fight a 
season m Peru one winter, I’d want to go with him, and I’d plan 
OOt to lave another baby till wc came back f mean, 1 
can’t agree that anyone, anything, can take away whit is our 
'right, his and mine, and by whatever means we think best If the 
Church permits one method of birth control it is permitting us 
to have sex for fun, because wc enjoy it so I can’t see w hat 
the method matters What the Church says seems to me to be 
like saying wc mustn’t fly because God didn’t give us w'lngs 
Father Francisco sighed and lit a cigarette He said, ‘Well, 
young lady, in the past se\cn days wc seem to have reached an 
impasse on whatever you ha\c asl cd me about - the sole right 
of the Church of Christ’s authority, based on liis direct state- 
ment, Thou art Petei, and upon this rock I wdl build tn\ church 
on the Infallibility of the Pope when speaking e\ cathedra on 
ghostly mattf^rs, on tlie bodily assumption ol the Vngin, on 
divorce and contiaception, and on the Church’s authority in 
your daily life There seems to me to be a wide gap between 
yonr concept of iife and that which 1 have tried to expound I 
recommend that we repair to the Casa Aguirre and have a glass 
of Cesar’s excellent manzanilla ’ 

T can almost believe, almost accept,’ Kit said half to herself 
*Then ... I simply stop and, whatever it’s going to cost, \ just 
can’t’ 

A heavy earth shock shook the fabric of the massive building 
It went on a long time and ended in a lighter, but louder and 
decisive air blast, and the loar of an explosion 
Kit cried, *‘What was that 

Father Francisco listened An unnatuial silence had settled 
on the city He said, Tt came from the direction of the Mercado. 
Come, quick.’ 

« HI 


C6sar studied another line of the Saldavega account book 
aptcad on the desk before him, then pushed it irritably away. 
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He looked at bis watch. Not quite eleven. She tnight come alotig 
soon, after her talk with Father Francisco and before she went 
back to the base. He would see m her face that there was no 
impi ovement in the religious- impasse Ht ’d been a damned fool 
to peimit her to talk with I rancisco He ought to have simply 
told her to become a Catholic and believe what she wanted. But 
that wouldn’t do, and she wouldn’t accept it There was no such 
thing as half laith 

He himself w as l xcommunicatcd Every moining and evening 
at nine the bell in the cathedral tolled twenty strokes, and would 
go on tolling at those hour's ihiough eternity to remind the 
innocent that the Aiinht had gone— and to torture the guilty. 

According to lather Eiancisco he and Evansto, who had 
actually teken the Aiinkt that night, wcic Protestant > Then 
what was obstacle to his marrying And what did the 
bishop s excommunication matter ^ 

He jumped up and began to pace the floor of the -.tudy Daily 
it wa) becoming haidci to show an oulWc.rd calm Love built 
up higher each time he ^aw hei fnth in his 1 aith built up, 
guilt mounted Onlv an explosion was nos^iblc only an 
explosion could br<.ak down the walls that always moved, 
closing in 

He saw loss, the apodcrado, stanJing out idt the fiench 
windows I cigarette dangling fiom hi^ lov\Lr lip 

Jose slouched m Good meaning maestro Wh} the aged- 
lion act ^ You look worn out Are you gclung any c\ei .e — 
out of doors 1 mean ’ 

T have been to Saldavcea twice and twice to Roldan, climb- 
ing by the old smm^glers’ path to strcngtiiai m> w lists,’ Cesar 
said coldly 

Mliat's bettci One doesn t kill Maitos bulls witn the other 
thing What were \ou doing i ear the aii-ba**c la*.! Sunday 
week, in the middle ol the alternoon*^’ 

Cesar swnelLd slouly round m his chau and stared at his 
apoderado ‘What precisely docs that have to do with you he 
asked 

lose rubbed^his stomach and said in the whining tone of an 
x\ndalusian beggar, T am apoor man, moth.i’s a whore, father’s 
syphilitic, I only live bv voui exeellcnc\’s giace and generosity 
. , . If >ou end m one of youi liiend Franco s secret jails, Em 
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lifelison, do yofaT^ 

Osar waited, lighting a cigarette. 

Jose said, ‘Arostegni, the Secret Police fellow, has been 
:tnaking enquiries. The city policeman by the Puente Nuevo 
saw you go out, and come back about twenty minutes later — 
less. You didn’t have time to reach the nearest village, even at 
the spi ^‘d you drive. You didn’t enter the base, according to the 
Air Police. So — where were you. and what were you doing?’ 

‘Ruminating on the inscrutability of fate,’ Cesar said. He rose 
to his feet. ‘How does this information on my movements reach 
you ?’ 

‘Friends,’ Jose said. ‘Not like Don Evaristo and Don Marce- 
lino, but — similar, shall we say ? Don’t pretend you don’t know.’ 

‘I know,’ Cesar said, grinning suddenly. ‘You’re a damned 
Red and an Anarchist and a Communist — and a good Spaniard. 
Where do you- want your bullet when the time comes?’ 

‘The same place as you,’ Jose said. ‘Well, I’ve warned you. 
If you don’t want a midnight ride to Madrid in a closed van, 
you’d better think up a convincing explanation of what you 
Were doing when someone shot at the bomber— -or produce the 
man who really did do it . . . While Tm here — arc you going to 
marry the American girl ?’ 

Cesar said, ‘Doubtless any such decision would be announced 
In El Baturro* 

Jose waved his hand warningly. ‘Look, man, 1 hate the guts 
of your politics, but 1 like you, God knows wJiy. Also, I was 
lying when I said my livelihood depended on you. A printer can 
always get a job. I can .see you’re miserable, and I know the 
girl has something to do with it. I’m telling you —make up your 
own mind. You’re a creature of God, aren’t you ? Why let those 
black crows make a puppet out of you ?’ 

Cesar sat down wearily and pulled the account books towards 
him. ‘You’d belter go now, Jose. You have no more hope of 
converting me than T have of converting you. Wc arc, as I have 
said before, both Spanish.’ 

The apoderado surveyed him gloomily for a pmc. ‘I suppose 
so . . . Who do you think stole the Armlet?’ 

'‘I have no idea,’ Cesar said shortly. ‘Absolutely none. It’s 
none of my affair.’ 





eb? Well, you Imow what T think?* 

C^sar leaped to his feet, his face twisted. ‘Will you get out 
here? . . . ^at was that 

The glass was tinkling all through the house and the french 
windows rattling \ lolently. The two men ran out on to the lawn. 

♦ « * 

Four of the F-104s had already taken off, side by side in pairs 
down the long runway The B-52s of Mission Dogsbody were 
due in ten minutes and the fighters had to be off and away to 
the noith before control could clear the big planes foi final 
approach Dick Holmes raised his hand to his wing man, 
Bickerstaff, and BickerstafF did the same Dick dropped his 
hand and pushed the throttle foiward 

Side by side, the two silver darts lumbcied into motion The 
sound of Biskci-^ aT' c\ha jst jet losc faintly in Dick’*;! ears, 
piercing the helmet and earphones His own exhaust he could 
not hear 

Calculated take-off point with his load, into a head wind of 
19 knots from almost due cast, was at the 4,200-1 oot marker. 
Exactly at that point his air speed indicator touched 1X0 knots 
and Dick cased back on the stick and pulled up his undcr- 
cariiage Side by side the two fighters heaved off the runway 
and pointed their long needle noses to the low horizon The 
cathedral dome was quaiter light They were going oat over 
the bull-ring 

‘Down ten,’ Bickerstaff’s voice came to him on the radio \ 
he’d been gaming slightly on his wmg man He put bis hand on 
the throttle lever and inched it back 

The instrument panel rammed back into his face and a loud 
roaring filled his ears He could not move and a huge hot pulse 
was filling his cyis with red, so that he could not see He 
shouted into the mike ‘Compressor exploded ’ He could see 
nothing, do nothing, the blood was in bs mouth 1 he impoitant 
thing what had happened, had been said The no^e was way 
down and he could do4iothing 

if It could ha^ic happened in war If he could hght at least 
for his own life, for the lives of the people c vn theic, where 
he was going in. 

The blood choked him. 



V, ^Htrpa. Afcrnuy fvuiff m^wn m ^ fun^ sum^,i 

^ of the dreaming boundless world of engines and light. He 
was slanting down from the doubly sealed universe, inside the 
shipy inside the flying suit, where the works of God were made 
manifest only by His laws, and there was no experience but 
through the working of those laws — the radio waves, the heat 
waves, action, reaction and counter-reaction of a thousand forces, 
the t ^ht waves that brought now to his eyes the polarised image 
of the ancient kingdom of Aragon. 

He slid down into the bowl of dust. The wind ran silent over 
the metal skin and the cathedral rose slowly on its hill, a fierce 
touch of light glinting on its dome, from twenty miles away it 
formed the centre of a universe, this one, this fattening saucer of 
red and grey ami heat. The cathedral grew as the whole arc of his 
vision, which did not change, took in less and less of the earth, 
but that less, larger. 

A column of black smoke towered into the air from the foot of 
the cathedial hill, rose higher than the summit of the distant 
dome. The hard black runway raced up, and the drag chute 
billowed out behind. 
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As Kit ran to the door, a priest with a long, quivering nose 
rushed in, shrieking, ‘The church is falling down! 1 he i ascists 
are bombing usl’ 

‘They are not, Father Pietro,’ Father Francisco said crisply. 
‘Nor have the Visigoths returned. J believe an aeroplane has 
crashed near the Mercado,” 

Kit reached the street first. Tn the direction of the Mercado 
huge violet and green flames towered above the houses. ‘Traffic 
will be jammed soon,’ Father Francisco '^aid. ‘We’ll go on foot.’ 
She began to run as fast as she could, the yorng priest beside 
her, his skirts gathered up in a bundle in his hand. 

In jerks and spasms the city rose from its shock. When they 
left the church people were cowered in doorways, some still 



lySia® oa me Sde^alk^ tiiihurt but Woudering. There were cars^ 
stopped in the middle of the street, the doors open and the 
drivers vanished or kneeling vacantly on the cobbles. There were 
men staring dumbly at the sky, and a soldier crouched in a door- 
way with a spent match in his fingers, and a woman holding a 
triangle of broken glass as though it v/ere a dish of pearls. 

When they reached the Calle de los Toros, the people were 
moving and talking— in the road, on the sidewalk, coming out 
of doors and down steps. 

Half-way down the Calle de Jaca the people were running and 
shouting. Now everyone was going the same way, towards the 
column of metallic flame that could still, even here in the trench 
of the street, be clearly seen above the house-tops ahead. The 
heat began to touch her face. The high hells of the cathedral 
began to ring. From beyond the city sirens approached in 
wailing rise fvJl across ^hc Mournful Plain, the volume of 
sound growing fast. 

They reached the corner of the Plaza del Mercado, and 
stopped, and T ather Franci'vco left her, telling her to stay where 
she was I sat here, in my chair as queen of the fiesta, 'Tie thought, 
and airmen were taking gipsy gnls out into thu darkness of the 
wasteland on the right. Now in the wasteland there was a lake 
of fire, nearly a hundred and fifty feet across. The flames did 
not rise from any distinguishable point, and nothing material 
could be made out m the lake ‘only the roots of the ]ungle of 
flames. They were lower now, perhaps onlv eighty feet htch. 
From the tops of the flames the smoke rose in a contin* 'g 
black column as big aiound as the lake, at first vertically, and 
then, where the upper breeze caught it, bending to the vest in 
a gentle, oily curve and spiralling up, still in a collected column 
as high as she could see. 

The sirens burst out of the narrow street diagonally across 
the Pla/a, that led from the Puente Nuevo and the base. Five 
red fire wagons of the Lfiiited States Air Force i oared acioss 
the Plaza. A fruit stall went flying, a tethered donkey crashed 
against a house front Jind did not move. The wagons climbed 
the sidewalk, bymped on to the wasteland, and stopped. Men 
jumped out. 

Round her the crowd, who were using hands and hand- 
kerchiefs to shield their faces from the heat, ga\c a collective 
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v^?(fearite the hre, tnetal-haft^d Axes in their grotesquely gloved 
lamdis. By then streams of white foam were jetting out from a 
#OSe in a tank truck. The green and gold flames rose about the 
^en and m irregular spasms they began to disappear, fading 
figures now half seen, now luridly lit, their Martian outlines 
further distorted by the white foam congealing over them. 

‘1 was a small plane,’ somebody said Not Bill, then. 

Then for a full minute there was no sound but the tmg tang 
crash of the high bells, the roar of the lire and the subliminal 
hiss of the chemical foam jetting from the pressure pumps m 
the red tank ti uck. 

Then the men came back out of the fire as the> had gone in, 
half seen, not seen, now plain and terrifying, undisco\ercd 
monsters born in fire and advancing to destroy the clustered, 
awed humans One made a painful, slow gesture with his axe — 
washout no hope nothing 

City fire trucks shining in brass roared in from the Pasco, 
bells clanging The firemen connected then hoses to half a 
dozen hydrants The fire chief was talking lapidly with the 
leader of the U S A F fire crew 

A particular sound lose above all others m her conscious- 
ness, It was human, being a v/ord spoken by the humans in this 
dense mass of crowd behind her, but the elTcct was animal or 
pre-human 

*Omba-dro-hem . . ombchdro-heni oniba uDiba, omba, 

dro, dro, nico^’ 

The sound burst out suddenly, an explosion from a cavern. 
A man’s voice behind her, hardly recognisable as human, 
nioaned ^Bomba de hidrogeno^' 

A hydrogen bomb The plane had been carr\ing a h>drogen 
bomb She heard her own voice saying it, m English-- ‘Hydiogcn 
bomb’* and did not know what tone of voice she had spoken in, 
whether shriek or whisper She stared in a hypnosis of fright at 
the lake of fire, the flames now no higher than a tall man 

A hydrogen bomb When it exploded shvj would be annihilated. 
Not just killed — annihilated, vaporized ^ 

The Spanish fire captain and Father Francisco and an 
American were walking quickly towards the crowd, all with 
hands raised, and mouths open. She could not hear what they 
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ifliJ (jt TOe iwg njoaiTOg snneic cenmfl fler, T»e Plaaa 
of Guardk Civfl, tangled hoses, trucks, overturned cart#* 
straying horses ^ 

With an enoi mous effort she stood stilJ A hydrogen bomb 
cannot explode from fire heat Fven if she ran as fast as sh^ 
could, she would not gel away The \merican was here, crying 
out in good Spanish, ‘There is no danger’ The plane did not 
carr} a bomb’ No danger’’ 

But the noise behind her was like an animal house When she 
turned she was aware that she and a few others were the only 
people not in a frenzy of attempted movement She was looking 
at the back's of men and women clawing away from the Plaza 
del Mercado They fought, kicked and leaped mto the air like 
salmon to fall on the heads of the crowd faithcr in Only a very 
htt’e farther Those who had been at the front with her, and 
were now at back, had been able to get ten \ards farther 
from the lake oi me no more In fiont of them the Calle de 
Jaca was jammed with people, all now shrieking and lighting 
like animals caught by fire in thtir eiges Above all with all the 
effort there was no movement The people lough» and jumped 
wheie tlu\ were and (lH wheie they were Ain ady half a dozen 
women and children lav in the road most writhing like wounded 
snakes some still 

A shot ciacked at the lar end of the street then foui more in 
quick succession Aiioiiicer of the Ciuai Jia Civil was beside her, 
his voice loud and harsh in the renewed silence ‘luin’ Walk 
out this way Theie is no bomb ' 

fhiec more Ouaidias stc;od in line across the street, b-* 
machine-guns at the hip, faces cxprcssionIk.ss under the black 
wings The officer walked forward autom itic in hand At the 
back of the crowd he raised the weapon and sm^ shed the flat of 
it against a fighting man s head The man tinned like a cat, 
blood lunnmg down his jaw his eyes wild The officer jerked 
the gun towards the Plaza The man hesitated The officer 
raised the pistol and pointed it at the man’s heart The man 
gabbled something and began to run m the direction he had 
been told, but lookmg always at the lake of fire, so that be 
tripped over i hose and fell heavily ‘Walk’’ the officer said 
coldly, and turned back to the eiowd 

More men and women heeded his voice and the blows of his 
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am lauowedi the first. Another shot sounded fitom 
Ihefar end of the street. The drone of the Guardia Civil officer's 
voice rose higher: ‘There is no danger. No bomb. Out this way. 
Walk. Back to your houses. Walk^" 

A car burst out of the Paseo and rocketed crazily across the 
square. There were more Guardia Civil there, m line across 
the street that led to the budge and the open country One of 
then raised his hand, the others aimed their rifles The car’s 
tyres screamed as the driver jammed on the brakes Skidding 
sideways across the far side of the Plaza, it hit the wall, and 
turned over Another car behind it stopped more gradually, 
that one hardly visible under the dense mass of people clinging 
on to every dooi and window 

The stream of people from the Calle de Jaca passed her 
steadily now, where she stood pressed back against the house 
front The time of panic was over They were pale and their 
faces tight oompicssed, but not with fear It could have been 
anger, or hate The half-empty street was htteicd with the 
bricks and stones they had used m the time of fren/y , but now 
they were helping the injured Women passed her, weeping 
quietly on men’s shoulders f our bodies lay still in the street, 
while the feet ot the survivors of the panic diagged past them 
Father Francisco was kneeling beside one of the bodies 

Cesar’s voice grated at her ear ‘What arc you doing here*^ 
Come with me at once^’ She turned quickly He took hci arm 
with a rough gesture She clung to him, her face pressed into his 
coat, and his arm was round her shouldei The skm of her face 
burned against the material of his coat He said angrily, ‘ They 
told me at the church that you had gone to the hre Why didn't 
you come home*?’ 

She stood away fiom him, but held tight to his hand, and 
looked in awe at the dying fire The dried grass and shrubs of 
the wasteland had caught hre Some hoses of the city fire trucks 
were streaming water on to them, others on to the backs of the 
closest houses, those on the left at the foot of the Calle de Jaca. 

Cesar spoke to the officer of the Guaviia Civil ‘How many 
were killed, captain *?* 

The officer said sourly, Tn the crash, only the pilot, as far as 
we know. He could not have fallen m a better place. In the panic 
— ^who knows ? We shall find out.’ 
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The file bticks formed a full circle now, some in the Hhisa, 
some out on the rough land among the blackened spears of flxe 
bushes and the burned grass The fire was out Smoke hung 
about the houses and smudged the sky, but otily small wisps 
rose from the hillock of yellowish sludge that had once been the 
lake of fire Small sharp-edged pieces of dripping metal stuck 
up fiom the sludge The sludge heaved slowly, like porridge. 
Big bubbles rose in it, and burst, and the mess soughed back 
again There was a man m there 

Cesar’s hand was firm undei hci elbow T’ll take you home.’ 

Home The Casa Aguirre 

The Martian firemen surrounded the quaking lake of yellow 
foam on the wasteland From an empty calt an untended radio 
blared a pasodoble through shattered windows 1 he voices of 
the people lemaining were high and hollow and loud, like jets 
in the sky H What did anything matter when you looked 
at the quaking sludge‘s I ove was worth a Mas 

From the house at the foot of the Calle dc faca on the left, 
the one nearest the crash, came a single howling shiick The 
aimless movement of the people stopped All '•tared at the 
slatternly tenement vvith the red geraniums ir eveiy window at 
the tronl, and at the back and sides the wet walls and curling 
steam where the hoses had played Out«-idc the front door of 
the house three policemen were standing in a close group with 
a woman in a bl lek cotton die*s One of them supported her in 
his arms, the other two patted h^r with a childlike helple*?' '»'^ss 

I he woman howled again — ‘My son’ 

She sank to her knees and scrabbled w ith hei hands in the 
dirt of the unpaved street Her bowls became inhuman and 
unintelligible \ voung man in labourei 's blue shirt and tiouscrs 
walked slowly out of the house, aecompanied by another 
policeman The ciowd began to coagulate towards the centre 
of emotion diitUntT running, dragging towards the howling 
woman Kit went, because the ciowd was pushing her because 
her own feet wtre taking her, because Cesat was going, as 
slowly, seemingly as i|nwillingly, his hands still fa >t to her elbow. 

The young man reached the woman and put down his hand 
to her shoulder Then he km It beside her, m ^ carefully caressed 
her arched back His face was laiscd, and a^ he stroked her he 
was looking past the ciowd at the bubbling, yellow sludge. 
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TOe poor little one, how could hfe protejct himself?^ 
said. 

OSsar said to the first woman, ‘Is it certain ? The parents were 
not here.’ 

‘She was buying bread fiom Alejo, who is her mother’s 
•cousin. Ah, look where the child is now’’ She crossed herself 
quicl^ V* Cesar touched one of the policemen’s arms. ‘Sergeant, 
ts it certain?’ 

‘It is ceitam, Don Cesar,’ the man said heavily. ‘An old man 
in the next bouse was watching the boy playing from a back 
Hvindow.’ 

‘Come away,’ Cesar said to her. ‘Come home ’ 

The crowd voice was like wa\es, lifting hei, dropping her, 
breaking cold over her . . . 

Nine years old . . The priest has come It is Father Jorge 
. • , It IS not to be borne, that monstcis should huiile down on 
us . . . My own child was playing at the time Not here, at our 
house . . Sc\en years old, he was ... The American should 
have parachuted, then no one would have been hurt . He was 
trying to save himself . . . If he had turned b<ick across the 
river, he could have landed on the Llano ... He was dead in 
the air, 1 heard ... 1 heard he was trying to save . Only eight 
years old . . , None of us is safe . . 

( No one says anything about the h>drogen bomb, and the 
^ panic that killed many more than the two viclini'j ol the crash. 
Surely, they have not forgotten, already'^ As she looked from 
face to face she knew that they had not forgotten This about 
the child was no more than a ripple on tlic suiface of their 
emotion, when compared with the deep upheaval of the other. 
A boy had died, as thousands of others had died suddenly in 
'this city through its history, but, m the other, the total fact of 
the atomic fear had suddenly leaped upon them Those five 
seconds had thrown them forward five centuries, and they were 
not prepared for it Now they wue realising the exact shape of 
the truth which America had lived with-Y m Icar and doubt — 
,for thirteen years. 

C6sar looked sombrely at the reeking sludge rie said, ‘They 
rfirfiould bring your bulldozers and push up earth over that place, 
tod leave It there. A lomt funeral for two victims of the centurv.’ 
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'Attd the pthers,* she said in a low vokfe, *The t>eep|e 
were killed in the panic?* 

He did not answer, and she saw her father approachijj^j^ 
picking his way quickly across the hoses and the spilled fruit 
in the Mercado He reached them, and she noticed with happi- 
ness that Cesar did not lake his hand from her arm 

Her father said, ‘Kit^ Are >oii all right*’ Jesus, look at that 
You’ve heard who it was*^ Dick Holmes * 

Cesar said ‘I knew him He was a gentleman ’ 

Her father said ‘A gentleman ’ I don’t kno\\ that he thought 
ol himself that wa> His father keeps a country store in Iowa. 
His mother's alive too We ve sent the cable to Washington 
already Schu>ler I icld's right theie, and an ofliccr will be at 
the store b> the time he opens Six o’clock m the morning out 
there, now N»ce opening Great ’ 

She said ‘ Rill kno" 

He said ‘I euess so He’s just come in At least ten killed 
and a hundred injuicd in the panic according to the police 
lieutenant down tin re ( hri>t it s hot here ’ He took off his 
uniform cap and mopped his forehead ‘\ou were here, Cesar 
— how the hell did tliat rumour get stalled, dijout Dick having 
an H-bomb on board*’’ 

‘I was not heie,’ Cesar said 'll could have been spontaneous 
combustion ’ 

Her father 1 ambled on is thtwgh C^sar had not spoken This 
is the end 1 x^rsthme r\c tried to do blown up in a 'nd* 
Now thc\ 11 ncvei believe we re just oidmary toiks the sar as 
them Some Rtd some goddinn murderous Red spread 
that rumour f \ei>tliina foule I up, evf rv single goddamn 
thing ’ He looked at her ‘Where h i\e you got the car ’ Let’s 
go’ 

Cesai snid, ‘I think Kit is 

She cut in heavily ‘I d better go back to the base, Cesar.* 

Her father said ‘The next thin > the \ cry next thing is going 
to blov Medina sk> higl and SAC and mavbe N-XTO Me, 
I’ve gone already |What did you say \ ou want to stay 
Sure, of course lust tell me where the car is And give me the 
keys I’ve got !o go to (/cn ral Gu/mm s 'hce Poituondo’s 
already there The anibassadoi ’s coming again -on Wednesday- 
So’s the Under-secretary She’s in Madrid already ’ 
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« genny msengaged herself from C&ar’s hand* I’nji not 
Stayhig in, Dad,’ she said. ‘I’m coming with you/ 

. Cdsar had stood back and was watching her with a sudden 
ache of love and admiration blindingly obvious in his face so 
that she said to him, pleadingly, ‘For a little while, Cesar.’ 

‘Of course,’ he said. 

Her father said, ‘Fine then. If you’re sure. We’re in big 
trouble, honey . . . Let’s get going. Maybe we can make some- 
thing out of it. Suppose Dick could have parachuted, but didn't, 
trying to sa\e the city, see? Suppose . . .’ 


O /X 

CHAPTER 

Bill watched silently while Major Bob Anstcll, the Special 
Agent, poured out the drinks. Then Anstell settled his glass 
comfortably in his hand and looked at Ihll. ‘What’s on your 
mind? Take your time. Bessie’s out and we have the mansion 
to ourselves.’ 

Bill said, ‘What made Dick’s ship go in?’ 

‘The compressor broke up. Dick got that out. I guess it blew 
the seat forward against the panT so that he couldn’t move or 
control anything.’ 

‘Could a bullet have done it? A rihe bullet?’ 

Anstell sipped his whisky, looking carefully at Bill over the 
rim of the glass. ‘Cause the compressor to explode?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘No.’ 

*A bullet could have killed Dick, though.’ 

‘Some shooting — and theoretically impossible. We’il never 
know.’ 

‘Not from the aircraft. If we got hold of the rifle, or the man 
Who’d fired, we’d know.’ ^ 

Bill saw Dick, alive, squeezed like a pancake, blood and flesh 
pulping out and the wind screaming past, unable to move hand 
or foot, only his eyes. This was his first drink since it happened 
ind it was having no effect at all, except that the sense of loss 
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was growing more quickly in him, and a bitterness* against 
everyone who was still alive — ^Anstell sitting there calmly oppo- 
site, alive, and himself, and beyond and outside the presence ol 
thousands, of millions, Americans, Spanish, all nations, all alive, 
all heedless. 

He spoke slowly but still could not keep his voice fully under 
control 'Who started the rumour that Dick had an H-bomb on 
board ^ Who fired at the 52 last week Who fouled up the fiesta? 
It was you who told iul once to look at results, not intentions. 
Wh> don't we assume Aguirre’s responsible, and put every man 
we’ve got on to the job of proving it ^ Offer lewards I’ll kick m 
five hundred bucks rnysclf Make it a thousand If Mr Holmes 
can spend a thousand bucks to see the place where Dick died I 
can afford a thousand to catch the son of a bitch who killed 
him ’ 

‘Agiiirr^ ^ «?hoot at Did He was in his library, talking 
to his bullfighting agent ’ 

‘The agent’s going to say what he’s told to say Have the 
police been on to Aguirre 

‘Arostcgui has, tactfully In a cafe this evening As tactful as 
you can be in the circumstances 1 pressed him to, because 
Aguirre was out near the base last tunc, and doesn’t account for 
his movements Yes, Aguirre’s being watched W'atched — not 
followed He’s not a danin< d fool and no more arc the people 
he’s associated witn I don’t ibink Arostcgui is one of them.* 

‘So Aguiire’s going to be left loose, fret to do something else 
against us, kill another guy 

His voice rose and bioke on the last word Anstell stooc up. 
‘Heic, Itt me ii\ you another drnk \ do/cn of them won’t 
make you drunk, not the wav you are now Sit back, relax, 
because thcic’s absolutel} no goddamned rush or huiry now. 
Dick’s dead, Kit’s on the base, and you know damn well your 
crew’s going to be in the lop third this rating, and \ou won’t do 
yourself or an>one else any good by woir^mg about wLv,ther 
we’re doing our job on \guirrc We arc, the way you and your 
ciew are O K 

After a time, the second drink still fitry m his throat. Bill sat 
back He felt very tired ‘O K ,’ he said, ‘t’ n sorry I’ll just 
finish this and go I’m bushed, and I’ve got to go dowm to 
Toriej6n tomorrow to meet Dick’s parents ’ 
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^ T^ey don’t want anything done about burying him 

IdJl they get here. They don’t know whether they’re going to 
t|ake him home or not. It’s all irregular as hell, but I guess no 
it^e’s worrying much, because there’s nothing to take home.* 

‘The parents know that?’ 

‘The, ’ve been told. It would be hard for an old couple like 
that to believe.’ 

‘What about the Spanish twenty-four-hour rule‘s’ 

‘Lindy signed a certificate of necessity 1 he Spaniards didn’t 
<Jucstion It because of the same thing— there's nothing to bury 
I guess they thought Lindy i\as nuts . . What about the 
Spanish kid who was killed ?’ 

‘I haven’t heard anything But the people killed in the 
panic are being buried tomonow Separate funerals, separate 
churches. The bishop gave the orders — no demonstiations, no 
processions ’ 

‘Is he on our side, the bishop'^’ 

‘Hell, no I guess he’s on the Pope’s side God’s side, he’d 
say It’s the same, to him ’ 

‘Not to me, necessarily Or Franco, T suppose . What’s 
the poop about this conference on Wednesday*’ I hear wc got 
Dulles and Twining and Nixon and God knows ^^ho coming 
now, all on account of Dick Holmes getting killed He'd be 
flattered Maybe ’ 

‘It isn’t as high-pressured as that, but it's big enough And it 
isn’t really on account of Dick They were all coming anyway ' 

‘To fire the Old Man*^’ 

‘Could be What’s happened here is everything that might 
have been spread out between here and Rota and Mor6n and 
Torrejbn and Zaragoza Then it would have looked so thin no 
Cue would be able to call it a mess But you know the way you 
can draw a royal straight flush to one hole card ^ I indy’s done 
it, m spades Off with his head Personally, I’m for U — the mess. 
One big yell is better than a year of whispering ’ 

Bill said slo^^ly, ‘What gets me is everything coming to a 
head because of Dick. Dick » One of the best men I ever knew, 
and he didn’t ask to be sent here, and he didn’t want to be here 
‘when they sent him, any more than I did, but he had a job to 
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h0 even getting to love tW tomtr^ in sjdk m 
being JiO different from everything he was and bebeved fa: Jfe 
was talking about it to me two, three weeks ago . . * 
the personal dignity of the Spaniard, something he had in hifa 
deeper than Communism or the C hurch or Franco can touch* 
Dick understood personal dignity very well.’ 

’He didn’t understand it He had it ’ 

‘And because of him our trucks are getting bricks thrown 
at them from the roofs \ ou know what Right now I feel that 
1 hate and despise this continent and everyone in it.* 

‘Now you’re talking like a Curopean yourself ’ 

‘1 know But Christ, Bob, uhen I think of Aguirre and what 
he’s done against us, and I think that he’s not alone, that there 
must b^' scores, perhaps thousands, of Spaniards who know 
what he ano his paL have been doing, and none of them say 
anything, bn them, and sneci and laugh behind their 

hands at us — at Dick, I guess I’m thinking of now . They 
can’t all be that mean and spitelui, or can the> What have we 
done to make so nian> of these people think ol us as the enemy?’ 

‘Got rich and don’t loigtt the D ^ R and Time maga- 
?me and the rest of our perpetual adolescents always crowing^ 
“We’ve got eveiything it could onl> happen here ” Of course a 
lot of people are going to veant to set some of the piss and wind 
knocked out of us But mostly it isn’t us who’ve failed It’s 
them 1 (»ok Whal prcieti(,ally no one in Furopc or Asia 
understands is whal \ou )ust said -that we don’t want t:> be 
here, not even to drink iheir vintage wines, eat their foot’ be 
waited on b> their servants oi seow then hot-arsed adoi ng 
women, even though thcy’iv. the btst in the world, all of them, 
aren’t they 
‘No ’ 

‘Sure thc\ aren’t but 1 bet >ou bow down before an Imported 
label like the rest ot us I3ut wc want to be back home all 
the same, with the fio/cn food and the frig d tails So thc^ get 
us corning and going II w v^anttostav we’re dollar imperialists. 
If we think we’ve got something better at home then they get 
madder than ever \ou want to see a real mad foreigner, you 
get hold of an Englishman ^ ho’s been givn an American girl 
the best of London for six. months and fiiunly she says really 
she prefers Oshkosh, it’s a better place to live . . And then a 
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ht {^ihm bav 0 n*t found out ^ of tlte tiitw wts'is liWas 
4f: loQkat what tbeySnd to yick on about us—ainaea ^tting 
liWi, Harry Truman’s shirts, G.I. bastards, monkeys on teie> 
wion, AFEX privileges, Detroit cars the size of whales, tourists 
doing Yurp in five days and not knowing a Chateau Yquetn 
from a bowl of horse-piss, Sputtcrnik , . . what kind of crap is 
this to have on your mind when we’re a// in a lifeboat, casta- 
ways f om a ship that went down on August 6, 1945, and we're 
the only one strong enough to make the lifeboat go, or even 
steer a course? There’s only one thing an adult worries about 
at a time like that — what course are we steering? hvery now 
and then a European wakes up and asks that question, but most 
of the time they act like a bunch of high school girls, sitting on 
the floorboards with their heads together, giggling at the steers- 
man’s big feet and dirty toenails.’ 

‘They give us a bad time about IJttle Rock.’ 

‘Sure. Most of them because they think the same way Faubus 
does and want to force us to admit that we’re hypocrites too, 
just like them, and that stuff about all men being born free and 
equal doesn’t go for niggers and the lower classes. Our niggers, 
their lower classes. But when a good P'uropcan — T mean a guy 
who really wants to know- asks about Little Rock, then he’s 
not throwing it in along with Nixon and Orson Welles’s panic 
as another gibe. He is thinking about the course we’re steering, 
and he has a go*ddamn right tos,ask ... You know who never 
think small ? Who never forget they’re in the lifeboat, too ? 1 he 
Russians.’ 

‘I wish the Russians were here instead of us. If these people 
think of us as the enemy, let’s get with it, let’s go home and let 
them have a real enemy . . . O.K., O.K. ... 1 know wc’vc got 
to get on with the job, really. But will it never end?’ 

‘Ask the President. Ask Khrushchev ... You ever thought 
etbout what’s going to happen if Cesar Aguirre gets arrested?’ 

Bill nodded. 

‘And shot ?’ 

‘They wouldn’t shoot him. He’s a matador.’ 

‘Franco can’t tell the difference between a matador and a 
cardinal if they’re making trouble for him. If Aguirre gets him- 
, self shot, or even into serious trouble, you’ll be in big danger of 
losing yourself a girl.’ 
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^rvp just about done that already.* 

‘No, you haven’t. At least, you don’t know yet, and WhaifS 
fflore I bet she doesn’t. Don’t give up the ship.’ 

‘I won’t I . . .’ Anstell was a fnend, but not a particularly 
close one, but he had to say the truth to someone, tomght of 
all nights He stood up ‘I love her. Bob It seems to me that 
I’ve done just about everything wrong a guy can do . and 
now I can’t do one goddamn thing just sit and get on with my 
work and try not to think about Aguirre, and "pretend I’m a 
flying macliine It’s driving me nuts ’ 

‘You’re dummy this lound Just watch the hand bemg 
played and wait ’ 

‘Nothing to It ] wish like hell that Dick was here ’ 

‘So do I ’ 

‘Good night ’ 
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Kn scaled wearily into the seat oi the De Solo ant summoned 
a smile and a wave for Cisar standimr on the steps to see her 
off These days when she \isited the Casa \tmiire he made no 
effort to hide his love for her and di pendenev on her ^ na j 
Teresa and the household had accepted the situation witl »t 
a word or a look I ven I lorsa was calm and sooth ng with 
them, so that, while in Mcaina, Kit’ life berime a slow -motion 
drama acted out before this hushe ^ and respectful audience. 
She could not avoid the thought that traged> would be a better 
word than drama The more deeply they loved the more they 
found that whole love was inextricably a part ol each one’s indi- 
vidual moral hbre Many kinds of grafting and transphntaiion 
were theoretically possible, at the price ol weakening oi killing 
that fibre m one or tf^e other, but it was the strength of it that 
caused and increased the love The course therefore seemed 
inevitable 

She drove a little faster There was always the gimmick, the 
explosive and unlooked-for interruption from outside, the deus 
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Sf^seeable sequence into a new luppy charm4! 
a, to true Greek tragedy, it always turned out that th^ 
4ew' course led, after all, to the same end, and the purpose oi 
‘Ihe deus ex machina was to show that in human affairs the 
^inevitable could not be avoided . . . Those were only plays, 
^initten for the rounding-out of a theory. It could not, must not 
t>e so in her own case, for this w^as real life, not subject to the 
dramatic laws of the Greeks. 

Wednesday afternoon, August 20. Hot again, and only two 
days to San Marco. A dummy giant was propped against the 
wall outside the Ayuntamiento and a woman was mending a 
'^^rent in its vestments. The woman was old, and a dwarf. It was 
the hour of the siesta and the streets should be emptier than this. 
There were too many people about, few moving, and all the 
albinos, hump-backs, cripples, and blind of the city seemed tc 
be among them. They stood sullenly alone in shaded doorways, 
and stared at her. They were gathered in clusters just inside the 
narrow alleys off the Pasco, in the daubed purple shadow among 
the wine barrels and the trays of prawns. They blocked half the 
street outside the end house on the left of the Calle de Jaca, 
whence little Pedro Garcia had vanished suddenly, on Monday 
last, while playing in the wasteland at the back of the house. 

There were tgo many people in the Mercado, and not enough 
>110180. She remembered another silence that had had this same 
quality — the moments after Dick Holmes crashed, while the 
church was still shaking and before Father Pietro rushed in 
screaming. Others — six of them: the times at the corrida when 
each matador drew out the sword from behind the shelter of 
the red cloth, and sighted it for the kill. That was the only other 
occasion, before today, when the power of the grotesque in 
Spain had struck her; for the tumblers and the one-legged and 
the dwarfs had all been prominent at the corrida, too. 

As the car left the Puente Nuevo, she let out her breath in a 
long sigh. Going into Medina these days was like going under 
water without a diving suit. You wantecj to hold your breath, 
* After parking the car in the road she entered the house and 
^Dvalked into the living-room. She stopped in surprise. Two old 
people were sitting in the middle of the sofa, staring at the wall, 
j^lding hands, a newspaper fallen to the floor at their feet. The 
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Jkum jpiwujijLuiy, lo nse lo iiis iBeiOTO tJUS? saiHX 

*l?tease don't get up.' 


The old man stood upright T’vc been getting up for 
sixty years now, miss Since I was ten, I guess Don't se<^ 
reason to change my wa>s ’ He was tall, with a lean, lined fiwSi 
and a heavy shock of grey hair His wife was of medium hetghti 
and angular, her hair drawn back in a bun at the nape of faqf 
neck, her dicss bought from a mail-order store, her sfaoeil 
comfortable and a little turned over at the heel, well worn 
T’m Catherine F reinantle,’ Kit said She knew suddenly who 
they were, though no one had warned hei they would be here* 
‘EvL,rclt Holmes, miss And this is Mrs Holmes Has lady is 
the major’s daughter. Mother ’ 

Their grief was in no particular sign, but in their whole being. 
They must be veiy much in love she thought, to be able to sit 
in this room ao olutcly sikiit iheir faded hands gently twined 
on the sola between them seeing nothing but each other, and 
the dead son m the pattern ol the wallpaper 

Mr Holmes said ‘Don’t you fret about us, miss Your 
mothci’s upstairs putting the house to rights ^ our dad’s up 
there too Thsie’s a deal of work in looking after a big place 
like this ’ 

Kit said ‘Is theie anything T can get you”^' 

The old man said ‘Not a thing miss We came in here this 
morning A fine >oung man blill Loekmjn broucht u> in from 
lorrejon Mtting with Uo m the auoplanc H was our D k’s 
friend he sa>s and we know it’s true biciase Dick often w le 
us about him > oui mother g^ve us a lovely room and showed 
us wheie evei>lhina is in the house We dt n’t ne^d a Ih ng ' 
Mis Holmes spoke ioi the lirst time ‘Ask Miss Fremantle 
about the funeral Fv^rett I ike her mother said to ’ 

‘1 don’t know that we should bother hei, Mother 
‘Please,’ Kit said ‘Anything Hiked Dick so much Everyone 
did ’ She sat down on a chair opposite the ola couple 

Mr Holmes said, ‘We were talking with your mothci, miss. 
She says you’ve bce^ living with a Spanish family downtown, 
so you would jje able to help us more than she can, you knowing 
the Spaniards better Is that right*?’ 

Kit said, T was living with a family Whether I can help . . . 
rjl try.' 





Mf Illumes $aid, * We were talking about putting Dick to rert. 
, ^ m^^qt cdtne to the store Monday morning and told us about 
^tu being dead in this accident, and after a time Mother and 
me, when we got to understand, we thought we couldn’t decide 
a thing till we’d seen the place where he was Dick didn’t like 
being in foreign duty much, miss, but we thought perhaps he’d 
want to he where he flew, now his time had come, him being 
a pilot and Uncle Sam sending him there So we came over. 
Your dad told us more, this morning, about how Dick was killed 
trying to hold off his aeioplane from falling in the middle of the 
city, but then Colonel I indquist he said probably Dick was 
killed instantly, but in the end just one boy was killed, besides 
ours, thanks to God And Colonel Lindquist explained about 
how they are really in there together, the boy and our Dick ’ 
Keeping her eyes carefully on his face, m the comer of her 
vision Kit caught the tiny spasm of his wife’s hand in his The 
unhurried Midwestern twang dragged on ‘After that, Captain 
Lockman drove us in his automobile to the place, and we looked 
at that There were a lot of Spaniards round the house where 
the little boy lived, miss, and Mother and I wanted to go right 
in and speak to his folks, them and we being in the same boat, 
but Captain Lockman tells us they’re still right badly upset, and 
he doesn’t speak enough Spanish to translate for us ’ 

He looked steadily at her ‘So we came back here, and sat in 
our room Now we’ve seen it. Mother said It’s a foreign place, 
she said— and she's right, miss But I said, Dick knew this place, 
and he died here, what are we to do We got down on our knees 
and prayed The good Lord didn’t say a thing to us, but when 
we got up, I knew that our Dick would he as well here as any- 
where, and Mother agreed We thought he and the bttle boy 
should be put to rest together, like they died together That’s 
what we were asking your mother, and she told us to ask you, 
you knowing the Spaniards, whether they’d take it right ’ 

Mrs Holmes said, ‘We wouldn’t like to hurl the mother’s 
feelings ’ 

Mr Holmes said, ‘Those folks are goitiiT to be thinking our 
Dick killed their boy, miss That’s human napire, when the 
grief’s on you.’ 

A joint funeral, Kit thought C6sar had suggested it, while 
Dick and the boy and the F-104 lay under the quakmg sludge. 
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Let a bitHdozer turn fresb earth over the Whole disaster, “^le^d 
said* That might have done, but the Holmeses didn’t mean thati 
They meant a proper funeral and they couldn’t have any idea 
of what ‘the gnef’ meant in a city hke Medina, among a people 
like the baturros She imagined the Air Force officer coming tO 
the Iowa store early in the morning with his news Mr Holmes 
would grip the edge of the counter, Mrs Holmes perhaps sit 
down suddenly in a chan Here She had watched the boy’s 
mothei break her fingernails on the cobbles, and scream and 
wail m chords of grief inherited from the Moors, deeper stilly 
from cave women and naked hunters of the black bull. She 
knew, from her father that the mood of the >oiing couple had 
turned to a sullen, toimcntcd anger acainst fate and the Ameri- 
cans who had been its instrument She knew that the same mood 
had infected the whole city, and behind everything was the 
presence oT tuc Iw 

‘We would be nglit grateful for you to tell us what to do,’ 
Mr Holmes said 

She thought — T, tell him ^ Knowing that they would do it, 
and would not be deflected bcciuse they tiustcd her, and 
because once they had found the r^ght they would persevere 
m it"^ 

In the end everything was personal cweiythipa came down 
to the person She Ioc»ked fiom one to the other of the two 
people on the sofa Americans • to be hat^d Parents of the man 
who had wiped the young plaving liR out '^^rxistencc- be 
feared Piotestants— to be despised Rich yes, iich, here 'o ^ 
be envied People, an old man and an old woman, lull of love 
and grief 

She said, T think you are nght P won’t be eas\, Mr Holmes. 
It may even be impossible The people aic very disturbed The 
boy was of course a Roman Catholic, and Dick w is 

‘Methodist, miss’ Mr Holmes said ‘\\e kntw it wouldn’t 
be easy But Mother and 1 had made up our minds that was 
the rigrit thing to do, and now you tell ns, so wc H do it WeTl 
go and sec Rcvercn^l Knight right awav. Mother His house 
IS only just u|^the block f hen I guess he’ll take us to see the 
Catholic reverend downtow n ’ 

‘They’ll say a Mass over Dick*^’ Mrs Holmes said, looking 
up anxiously at her husband. 






their little boy tots to pAy hoaiJ: ip 
1 Ktiight reading the Good Book over Mm* Tvc never 
inside a Catholic church in my life, miss, and I didn*t 
Ir^kon I ever would or would ever want to, but this is right. 
When they’re thinking of their idols inside that church, I won’t 
]be with them, though I’m standing right there in the front row, 
but wi)m they’re praying for our Dick and the little boy, and 
thinking that what we’re all there for is to put the two of them 
to rest m Christ Jesus’s arms, then Mother and I will be with 
them, those people, even after we’ve gone home.’ He slopped, 
and stood up. ‘Ready, Mother?’ 

After they had left the house, Kit went slowly upstairs. Her 
another was in her own room, pulling a tiny handkerchief back 
'apd forth between her hands and staring out of the window. 
When she saw Kit she said, ‘Those people. Poor old thmgs! 
Have they gone out? Why did Ham have to say we’d put them 
up? There’s nothing I can do for them, and they just sit. It’s 
awful’ 

Kit said, ‘Where’s Dad?’ 

His voice came from the bathroom. ‘Shaving.’ 

‘For the conference,’ her mother said. 

*Not for the conference,’ her father shouted. ‘Just because I 
need a shave, damn it! Oh, God! That’s done it! Peggy, where 
in hell’s the styptic pencil? And heie’s the Old Man. Peggy, 
go down . . . no, help me with this damned cut, get some tissue, 
Vm bleeding like a pig. Kit, tell the colonel I’ll be right 
down.’ 

Kit went downstairs and reached the front door just as the 
bell rang. Colonel Lindquist entered. ‘Hullo, Kit. I’m a little 
early but I wanted to talk over a couple of things . . 

‘Dad’s cut himself.’ 

Colonel Lindquist grinned wearily. ‘That’s O.K. Where are 
the Holmeses.’ 

‘Just gone out . . . They’ve gone to the Reverend Knight’s 
tp tell him they want a joint funeral for Dick and the Garcia 
boy. They asked me first, and 1 said it would be right, if it’s 
possible.’ 

The colonel sat up slowly. ‘You said that? Why? What were 
your reasons ?’ 



wm w wki totens*. s&e 
*1Mdf . * , Baive I done something silly again T 
*l don’t know yet,’ he said ‘What were your reasons fcf 
saying what you did 

She said, ‘1 1 wasn’t thinking of the troubk m the cil^^ 

, . or really about us being Amencans and them Spanish. I 
didn’t really think about Dick or the boy either It was the 
old people They were so sad and loving that what they wanted 
to do must be light lhe>’re there We aren’t If people 
didn’t like it, took it badly, it’s the people who would be wrong, 
not them ’ 

Colonel Lindquist was standing He said ‘What if I told 
you that it was a very bad very dangerous idea to put in their 
heads ^ That >ou should hast put tli.m oil it or told them to 
come to me first 

Kit felt hci lOA f hp beg mmg to tremble She said, ‘Oh, 
Lindy 1 would have said the same, that it ought to be done. 
I told them it would be diflicult and pcrhips impossible, 
but ’ 

‘O K the colonel said abruptly ‘Now forget about it It’s 
not youi re'>ponsibility ’ 

Htr father dashed in, a long strip ol sticl mg plaster down 
the side of his jaw and a blood-spotted handkei chief in his hand. 
‘I’m soiry, colonel c\er> thing’s ready ’ 

The colonel made a bii t gc-iure of dismissal He wis still 
facing Kit ‘You know Rachel Sleinfidd kil ‘-hook her bt d 
‘She was asking this moining whether someone couldn’t gi 
her a non-militaiv angh on the position here Havu you got 
anything urgent to do*^ Well, ct me alorj: I may call you 
into the conference alter we’ve got u ing ’ 

They drove to the oHiccs the colonel and her father rapidly 
discussing some papers in a file while she sat silent in the back 
seat Then she wailed for half an hour in the colonel’s own 
office, alone with hci thoughts until lhe> called her m 
In the doorway of the cc iifeicnce room she hesitated with a 
moment of nervousness A woman m her mid-fifties, wearing 
a very chic dark blue^dress, was at the head ol the table Hef 
hair was iron gr§y, beautitull> coifiured, and wore two gold 
bracelets on hei left wiist Kit went foi ward slowly The woman 
looked nHHlv in nlapp the irenerals 
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,, Jut tiMi ^Ocmt hettk Y^s* know ymt tmiio. 

r)th Radbcl Stemfieid. Sit down next to me end then you’ll be 
tefc from having your leg pinched on one side at least. Do yon 
HSxhoke? Well, smoke then.’ 

Kit sat down This was the Under-secretary of the Air Force, 
the famous Rachel Sternfield Her father had been grumbling, 
last night, about the tactlessness of sending a woman, and a 
JewiSi< woman, twice divorced, to talk to the Spaniards, of all 
people, about politics and jet bases But Kit, looking at Mrs 
Sternfield, thought, This is right It’s time to lay it on the line, 
all that we have and are She glanced quickly round the table 
, . . General Lyman, commanding the Joint U S Military 
Assistance group in Spain, General McCabe from the Defence 
Department, Mrs Sternfield’s technical ad\iser, Mr Henry 
Fowler, the U S Ambassador to Spain, a I'eutunant-colonel 
who must be someone’s aide, poor Dad with his plastered lace; 
Colonel Lindquist Lxcepting the a«de, she knew them all, by 
name and face 

Rachel Sternfield tapped the table lightly with her pencil 
and said, ‘We agreed, I think, to have a general report on the 
situation m Spam now, as it affects us ’ 

The ambassador was a paunchy man with blue suit, bifocals, 
and a small mouth He said, ‘Well, ma’am, as I wa^ explaining 
to you on the plane up here, the general situation’s not too bad, 
taking Spain as a whole There rre a lot of our touiists in Spam, 
and only the usual number have been earning undesirable 
publicity for fighting, drunken diiving, or indecent exposure 
on the beach It seems to be mamly the Scandina\ian women 
who get into trouble that way ’ 

‘They’ve usually got moie to expose,’ General 1 yinan inter- 
posed Theie was a short chuckle round the table, m which 
Kit noticed that her father tried, but failed, to join 

The ambassador went on ‘We’re having an average summer, 
maybe a little better than average But the trouble here is having 
an effect on the other bases It seems to spread like an infection 
There hasn’t been much specific to get^hold of, but they all 
report the same thing- a noticeable worsening^m the relations 
between the bases and the cities nearby What seems to be 
happening is that people, I mean both the Spaniards and our 
ipeople, hear about what’s happening in Medina, and start to 



pfok oJitiBttHlts to tkdh otlier that they overlooked before^ I 
&ay the loUl newspaper here and the cortespondents for 
Madrid papers— they’re probably local men, too— have he^ 
bending over backward to minimise the trouble^.’ He glanced 
coldly at her father. ‘They don’t publish our point of view. Or 
they don’t get it.’ 

Her father shuffled his papers and said, ‘They get it, Mr 
Ambassador. 1 don’t think the editor of LI Batiirro's against us. 
But he’s a newspaperman. 1 mean, he wants to publish what 
interests people . . .’ 

‘And what interests T uropeans is the sex habits of American 
airmen,’ Mrs Siernficld said. 

'Those incidents ought to be kept out of the papers,’ the 
ambassador said. ‘ i hat should be possible, if there was a good 
jnderstandinu between the base and the city ’ 

‘It’s not easy . . .’ her fa.ner began unhappilv 

General Lynan said, T’d say it was darn near impossible, 
Ambassador. Portuondo can guc us a better line on these 
Datliculai newspapermen when we meet the Spaniards after 
his, but I know one thing, none of our boys m I ngland can 
icklc a barmaid’s fanny vilhout hitting the headlines m the 
Wews of the B o/ /r/ -that's ihtir biggest Siinda\ newspaper — 
vhile a Welsh farmer living in sin vMth his li\c daughters and 
he cat only rales a couple of linc> 't the hotiom of page six. 
\nd 1 don’t think the Butish»ha\e an^ ccnspiiac> against us. 
it’s news, and no one likes anything better to lead .xl i ut 
breigncis acting dirty, just hke we vere taught they ai ’o 
vhen we were kids.’ 

Mrs Siernficld said, ‘You might tell u-^ about the pMilical 
»itiiation, Henry.’ 

The ambassador peered at her through tlie half moons of his 
ufocals. T suppose this >oung lady has been waintd not to 
iivulge anything she hears ^ Well, the situation in Madrid is 
hat the Central Committee of the Falange met last right and 
Vledma wa'* the main item on the agenda Wc lieaid this 
norning at the cmljassy, fiom our sources, what was decided. 
They’re goin^to use the tioublcs here to call for abrogation of 
he treaty.’ 

‘A bilhon and a half dollars down the dram,’ General McCabe 
prowled. 





$t week/ General Lyman cut in 
TfiSe ambassador frowned and Mrs Sternfield said, ‘Now, 
’Cfcarlie^ you know we can have you investigated for being a 
l^te^ocrat and a general, so be quiet . . 1 don’t think there’s 
ifffydh chance that the treaty actually will be abrogated, is 
m^re?’ fCit saw that she was drawing a woman's e\ening gown 
^ her scratch pad 

The ambassador said, ‘No The Falange will respectfully ask 
General Franco to abrogate, on the grounds that the treaty 
causing ill feeling and undermining Spanish sovereignty 
General Franco will not accede to the request But he will be 
able to tighten the restrictions he has put on oui use of the 
bases, and on our men in Spam, and he will be m a \cry strong 
JjiOSttion indeed when he asks for more non-militai\ aid and if 
want to come to him for anything else which I under- 
stand we might easily want to do^’ He looked at General 
l4cCabe The general nodded, and with the forefinger of his 
hand described a parabola, from the table, up, ind down 

The ambassador said, ‘1 hat’s about it ’ 

Mrs Sternfield drew in an elaborate bow on the back of the 
^ess, and turned to Kit ‘Now, dear, will \ou tell us wh U >ou 
Is^ow Rather, what you think, wl at you feel aboin the ti oublcs 
Here. I ’m sure we’ve got to go deeper than mere faels Didn’t it 
begin with someone assaulting a girl called Rosaiio 1 ima 
"“That wasn’t the beginning,’ Kit said eagerly rservone was 
iftaring at her She stopped She’d made enough tiouble 
^ ‘‘What was 7’ Rachel Sternfield asked gently 

*When we got here . being different having more 
money,’ she began Her father was keeping his e>es down The 
i|cpbassador’s small mouth was pursed and cseri smalkr 
f Kit thought, I’ve got to say what 1 think With a despairing 
Stance at Colonel Lindquist, she began to talk She told them 
the first break-up of the paseo, ajpout the jotas that 
joined to square dances, about the secret mutilation of the 
m of San Marco, about the rise in prices and the two price 
Usts kepi by some of the Spanish shopkeepers , about Eloisa and 
three or four sergeants and her sulky boy friend , about the 
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tne iT$&n on the gbde c^ossini^f 
tj^ter she arrived in Spain, that Mrs Wakefield's car bmkedlpW 
on the road to Barcelona, and fifteen dark Spaniards *^$1004 
watching, not raising a finger to help her, and Mis WakefieldV 
rage— but they t\ere only respecting her privacy if she ha#^ 
asked, they would have pulled the car ten miles And . . . She 
stopped suddenly, for she was about to tell them that the' 
double-header had been a failure, and the fiesta a fiasco; W 
those had been her father’s pride 
‘That’s all,’ she said larncly 

There was silence The ambassador said, ‘Have you anything^ 
to add to that, colonel 

Colonel Lindquist raised his head ‘One thing sir Major, 
Fremantle and I have also as General Lvnian knows, been 
paying out of our own pockets the wages ol a girl w'^ho has 
been taking an iidoinial pt a on what people think about us* 
She can’t ask questions, because public opinion polls are for- 
bidden in Spam She spends her time listening The figures, 
until the week before last, >veie fifty per cent for us being here, 
twenty-five per cent against twenty-live per cent neutral That 
was not quite so good as Zaiagoza but better than Moron and 
Torrejon Last week our figures had changed to forty, forty-five, 
fifteen This week will piobably be twenty, sevcniy-five, five ’ 
‘Mot a very encouraging giaph, colonel,’ the ambassador said. 
‘>Jo, Mr Ambassador ' C olonel 1 indqin t said 
There was something m his voice that mad'' Kit look at 1 j n 
more closely Her heart began to beat faster, for he loo i 
different In the big cool room, the purr of the air conditioner 
like distant engines, he looked like what he ^ is— a comm nder 
of heavy bombers He was holding his scratch pad in both 
hands m front ol him, like a half wheel, and sitting back, mouth 
closed but not clamped, blue eyes rold and steadfast As the 
conference progressed and the minute hand of the electric clock 
jerked forward, he was approachmg his target 

Rachel Sternfield said. Miss Fremantle’s given us an excel- 
lent and unusual vic^^ of the background Nov\- about Rosafio 
Lima ’ 

Colonel Lindquist said, ‘ \irman Smith is been charged; 
With the offence Miss Lima has identified him as her assailant.* 
General McCabe said, ‘What about the shot at the B-52?* 



ca®ieitei;:t---tte following morning,’ Colonel Lind<iniat 
aiyd. *Tlii6m is no clue.* 

The amba'^sador said, ‘But . . .* 

Mrs Sternfield said, ‘If there’s no clue, there’s no clue, Henry. 
*ve got an appointment with the hairdresser in two hours . . . 
Next there was the rape of Senonta de Aguirre ’ 

Colonel Lindquist said, ‘Airman Smith is under civil arrest 
on thdi charge, too The trial will be next month, the civil 
governor tells me ’ 

They went on . . . the theft of the Armlet, the crash of the 
>F-104, no evidence, no evidence The ambassador brought up 
ihc double-header, and her father’s ears reddened and he put 
/his useless horn-rimmed spectacles on and off several times. 
Colonel Lindquist agreed that the double-header had been a 
mistake on his part 

Rachel Sternfield finished drawing a high-heelcd sandal, and 
said dr>ly, ‘All in all, what we need m Medina is a flood or a 
famine ’ 

General Lyman drew on his cigar ‘By God, yes’ 1 ike those 
floods on the British coast in *53 I was commanding Burton- 
wood then They gave us a chance to show what else we could 
do, apart from stealing the Britishers’ girls ’ 

Colonel Lindquist said, ‘It was fine to be able to help, general. 
I was there But I do not think we should be accepted only 
when we show that we make a pretty good auxiliai> emergency 
service ’ Kit watched the clock, and sat very small in her chair, 
apd hoped they would forget she was still here 

General Lyman said, ‘Sure, but a disaster makes people think 
bigger. You know what the British were saying during the war*^ 
“The trouble with the Americans is that they are overpaid over- 
sexed, and over here ” They weren’t talking like that in ’53 ’ 
Rachel Sternfield said, ‘The position here is slightly different. 
As I understand it, if there were an epidemic here now, this 
group of right-wing conspirators who call themselves the 
Gentlemen of Covadonga would let everyone know that we 
had spread the germs, and if there were flood, the last senes 
of atom-bomb tests in Nevada would have caused it ’ 

‘That’s about the size of il/ the ambassador agreed ‘And I 
would like to know . . .’ 

He began to attack her father, not too gently. A large part 
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of the Trotii>ie secmea to be due to a failure m the Informatioji 
Services, And , . . ^ 

Colonel Lindquist interrupted with cold politeness. *Ambas^ 
sador, Major Fremantle is on my staff, and has done nothing 
without my approval’ Kit ran her tongue over her lips. Ten* 
nine, eight . . . 

The ambassador turned to him. ‘Very well, colonel, perhaps 
you can tell us how you arc going to remedy the situation you 
have here. I think we'd all be glad to have you outline the steps 
you propose to take.’ 

Four, three, two . . . 

Colonel Lindquist said, T do not propose to lake any steps/ 

Hack! 

Kit fumbled for and lit a cigarette. There was a long shocked 
silence. Mrs S^*“’*nficid stopped drawing. 

General McCaoe said, ‘inIow, I indquist, you’ve had bad 
luck here, we all know that, but obviously we’ve got to do 
sonieihwf*.^ 

Then they were all talking, firing at Colonel Lindquist. 

"What about making compensation to the parents of the 
Garcia boy in some special way r 

The colonel said, ‘Compensation will be paid in the normal 
way, at the normal scale.’ 

‘Make some gesture towards the dependents of the people 
killed in the H-bomb panic,’ * 

Colonel Lindquist's hands steadied infiiiii^.,imally on ^ ^ 
scratch pad, his eyes turned slowly to the questioner. He sai t, 
‘The panic was no fault of the United Slates Air Force. Also, 
I think such a suggestion would be consideuJ insulting by the 
people of Medina —if not now, later.’ 

‘Give a hundred thousand bucks to the city for a new wing 
on the hospital. I can get the money for you out of the Special 
Fund.’ 

‘I think that wouM be inappropriate at this time, general/ 

‘Hand that other airman to the Spaniards for punishment — 
the one who sluggejj a Spanish soldier. They have the legal 
right to deal v^th him.’ 

‘They do, sir, but it was agreed a year ago ^^tween Colonel 
Portuondo, General Guzman, and myself that fights between 
members of our services would be dealt with by their respective 



^sult the other mati^^ uniform or countrjr. 
mre no such circumstances here. The man is already; 
oomg twenty-one days in the brig.’ 

‘ ‘Plnce the city off limits for six months.’ 

^ ^In my opinion, general, that is what our enemies would like 
1)est’ 

^Couldn’t the angle of the runway be altered, colonel, so 
%at the planes don’t come in and out over the city? I know it 
would cost a lot, but 1 think the money could be found, in the 
j^rcumstances.’ 

‘Ma’am, the runway was sited in conjunction with the 
^Spanish civil and Air Force authorities. It is in the best angle 
and position to enable this air base to fuliil its mission.’ 

' The ambassador ruffled his papers angrily. ‘What about this 
Sergeant Olmbacher, then? I presume you are sending him 
home, or have already done so ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

^ ‘They’re in love,’ Kit said suddenly. 

‘My dear young lady ’ the ambassador began. Rachel 

^ternfield jangled her bracelet loudly and cut in. ‘And he’s a 
Catholic.’ 

‘Madam ’ the ambassador began. 

Colonel Lindquist continued. ‘The proposed marriage is per- 
missible under those clauses of Ifie treaty relating to the subject. 
Olmbacher has done nothing wrong, and I do not piopose to 
|)unish him by sending him away from his place of duly, until 
jhis tour is up.’ 

The ambassador slammed his pencil down on the table. ‘Very 
^11. You choose to alienate the Aguirres, who arc, I under- 
stand, one of the most influential families in Medina, and that’s 
^bCut all you do choose to do. That’s right, isn't it? You have 

mess here that’s your fault — you admitted it — a mess that 
iCOuld jeopardise the whole U.S. position in Europe, and you 
^^ropose to do absolutely nothing about it. That’s right?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Colonel Lindquist said. 

^Wheels down, Lindy,’ General Lyman saiej* quietly. ‘The 
^tenbassador’s right. Something’s got to be done. Or at any rate 
^11 us why you disagree with us.’ 

T think I understand, a little,’ Rachel Sternfield said. ‘And 



timt Seftot Aguiit^ is tot a 
9 $ay the least of it So trying to appease 
f effort, besides being degrading ’ 

'‘That’s It, ma’am,’ Colonel Lindquist said ‘Every suggestk^ 
lade so tar would have the effect of degrading the 
tales and the United States Air \ orce, and I do not prop^sd 
0 be a party to any ot them We are here to fultil a certain 
iission as a result of a treaty frcel> arrived at between oW 
ovc^'nment and a foreign government A\e don’t want to be, 
ere and they don’t want us to be here, any more than we’4 
ke forcit^n troops on Amciiean soil The treaty may bc 
nntCLssarv or unv^isc That’s not my affair But as long as I 
ommand ht re ac will not slink about our business as though 
/e altl Liininah will not hide on the base We will not 
(reterul wl a*" Spaniards We will not pretend to like what we 
on’l like We will stand ioi what we stand for, with good 
Lianncrs 1 hope but (irmly’ 

‘Colonel ’ Otntral McCabe began 
Rachel Sit rnfield said, ‘(^ne moment general I don’t think 
/e IK ed Miss I reni intle any more, do we ^ Thank you so much, 
Icai \oure icinbly Ixaiitiful you know’ She kissed Kit 
[uiekly on tin cheek and whispered, ‘Run along now, kindeU 
leforc thes start throwing spitballs ’ 

Kit got up All the men stood C olonel Lindquist’s voice rose 
hghtl> * \ oil will be inteiested to know thu Captain Holmes’s 
)arf nts hive asked that Dick be buried huL , . a joint fur al 
eieniony with the Gaicia boy In line with what 1 have dccK d 
sour best oiii only poi cy- i pioposetodoallJ can topeisuade 
he bi'-hop to agree ’ 

‘M\ Cjod’ the uinbassadoi saio, and sat dow i suddenly in 
us eham 

Gcncial MeCabc said ‘That sounds to me like letting off a 
ocket in a powdei magazine ’ 

Colonel I indqui t ‘^aid ‘It’s a irk sir, but 1 don’t think we 
hould accept tolerance as a basis for our being here Our 
msiness here is ^'^iivival and annihilation, and to bicker 
ibout anythigig less than that is not worthy ol us, or ol 
Vledma ’ 

‘Will you see the bishop yourself'?’ Rachel Sternfield asked, 
*Yes, ma’am ’ 
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w> sm. 'Bast Is East atoA Wesit fs West aorf tim 
Sto6iig wm meetiTig face to face, though they come from the 
^i9s of the earth.* 

i ^Never the twain shall meet,* General McCabe said. 

The Under-secretary said, ‘You’ve got it wrong, general, 
Hke everyone else. That comes at the beginning. The end is 
the fare-to-face bit. Look it up. But, colonel, isn’t this the 
same b shop who arranged that the funerals of the H-bomb 
panic victims should be earned out with a minimum of 
fuss and publicity? Surely there isn’t a hope of his agree- 
ing?’ 

Colonel Lindquist said slowly, ‘Tt’s the same bishop, ma’am, 
but so am T the same man who would have opposed this plan, 
twenty-four hours ago I’ve learned something m the meantime 
— from the old Holmes couple, from others . . . Tvebeen forced, 
one way and anothei, to look below the surface of fhe trouble, 
and see the roots of it. I hope, and personally 1 bclie\e, that 
the bishop has done the same. He’s got the responsibility, 
too.* 

The ambassador said coldly, ‘I am going to hate something 
to say to this proposal, sir . . .’ 

Rachel Sternheld said quickly, ‘Wait for me So am 1 . . . 
Run along, dear.’ 

Kit let hersclf'out of the conference room Beyond the white- 
gloved AP guarding the door,qhe Reverend Knight, Father 
Ferreira, and Mr and Mrs Holmes were waiting m the outer 
office. 

* 

The bishop's secretary, a thin and nervous young cleric, was 
waiting for Colonel I indquist outside the door of the bishop’s 
Study. Inside the study Father Perrcira, who had left the base 
an hour earlier, was standing at the bishop’s side. 

Lindquist bowed slightly, uniform cap under his arm. The 
bishop’s eyes were small, deep set and very dark in a wizened 
parchment lace His ears were big and s^tuck out under the 
scarlet skull cap, and his throat was thin and wattled He sat 

a curule chair, his hands resting like claws on tne arms of the 
nhair, the fingeis parted and curved, a huge ruby ring on his 
light hand. 



ZU laxsas; 

FaUiet PwT^TB marmured, ‘I have given tus lofdshi|) an' oat- 
Ei;ie ot the circumstances, sir.* 

The bishop spoke suddenly m Spanish His voice was thin 
but strong, and rough, like frayed wire Lindquist understood 
what he had said — ‘Please explain why you wish this funeral 
to take place’, but he waited until f ather Perreira had trans- 
lated for him He noticed a flicker of appreciation in the 
bishop’s small, old c>es 

As Father Peireira stopped speaking Lindquist said, address- 
ing the bishop, ‘1 think that this is a proper occasion to assert, 
in public, ties that are deeper and more important than our 
difTe fences ’ 

The bishop waited in his turn, though Lindquist knew that 
he too had ii idcrstood 

Then, without hesitation or pause, he said, Tn that case, I 
agree ’ 

1 indquist said T ather Pcrrcira has pointed out that Captain 
Holmes liaxing been a Piolestant, a Methodist, it coaid he diffi- 
cult even impossible for >ou to agite If that is so, 1 do not 
wish to press the rc(|iiest ’ 

The bishop said, ‘ 1 here is nothing but chemical soaked earth 
and ealcincd Ixmes to inter \ hindtul ol it contain^ the earthly 
relics of the Catholic Pedro Garcia and of your dis^idunt pilot 
I must bury the G iicia boy in consecrated ground and cannot 
do so without also buiving the pilot ’ 

1 mdc|ui>l said. That is so mv lord ’ H^ isistcd on 
point Diere weie ways out It must be clearly agreed th * 
they weie to be ignoied He said But dilfeient portions of 
earth could be assumed to be the remains T each and buried 
separately Oi chemical and mcdieal anaK^is ec ild ce^-tainly 
isolate certain particles and state dehnitely to whom they had 
belonged ’ 

The bishop said. The frst would be subterfuge I presume 
you are hcie becaus \ou think the lime tor subterfiice is past?* 
Lindquist bowed The second 1 do not propose to i ivite the 
scientists to separatj whil God has fused ’ 

Lindquist waited The bishop seemed to b' marshalling his 
thoughts Alter a time the jewelled finger iru ed slightlv, and 
the secretary in the corner murmured, ‘Ready, your lordship.* 
His pencil was poised over a writing-pad 
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secjretaty stammered, *l beg your pardon, my lord, di^ 

say . . . ?* 

^'‘Tbe cathedral plot It will not take up a deal of room . . . 
will mean there is not space for a funeral piocession 
l^eWem the place of the service and the place of inter- 
ment. Let the procession form at the Mercado, and go to the 
cathedral.* 

‘By the direct route, my lord 

‘No — through the Barrio Via the Paseo, Go>a, Arenas, 
IbAfiez, and Alcalde To the main south iront of the cathe- 
dral’ 

‘Thef-f-front, my lord '^B-b-but It IS customary foi I-f-lunerals 
to use the west doors ’ 

‘The south . . 1 shall pieside at the 1 unci ales Coiporc 

Insepulto in the cathedral Let the presidency be formed in the 
Cloisters. You will wish to provide a firing squad to hre a 
iinthtary salute, coloneP And trumpeters'^' 

Lindquist said, ‘With your agreement, yes ’ 

‘I agree.’ 

The bishop brooded in his curule chair 
The secretary said, ‘7 he time, my lord 
The bishop fooked at I indquist, ‘Five o’clock tomoirow 
afternoon— for the start from the Mercado 

Lindquist thought, and said slowly, ‘A mission of a squadion 
of our heavy bombcis is due to start taking of! at 5 10 p m , 
tny lord The wind has been steady in ihe cast loi some days 
now, at that time in the afternoon ’ 

Lindquist waited The bishop said nothing 
Lindquist said, ‘I cannot promise, but 1 am almost certain 
'that I could have the take-ofl time delayed Or >ou could 
^consider putting back the procession till hve-thirty, when the 
bombers should have taken off.’ 

The bishop said, ‘No ’ 

Their eyes met, Lindquist knew they ut^derstood each other 
^OTOughly. f 

, He said, ‘That is all, my lord Perhaps you will permit Father 
f^erreira to fix the remaining details with the dean and the 
IlLipverend Kmght.’ 





' ym; msmp miQ wp ms nattd tn a gesttiiti of 
moment, colonel . * . The people of this oty have 
pettiness to enter into their relationships with yon/ ' 

Lindquist said, ‘We are equally guilty.’ 

‘These young people were annihilated by an accident of tii« 
air age, which is not petty, whatever its other faults. Is there np1 
some symbol more appropriate to the age than the sound Of 
brass trumpets, to make a salute to the dead, and to impress 4 
larger understanding upon the living?’ 

Lindquist said, ‘There is, my lord— an aerial salute by fighters 
such as Holmes flew. But we are forbidden to do it.’ 

‘Is Colonel Portuondo also forbidden?’ 

‘Not with the same strictness, my lord.’ 

The bishop waved his hand to his secretary, ‘Telephone 
Colonel Port.! and ask him to come to me as soon as 
possible — also my urgent respects to Genera) Guzman.’ He 
stood up. ‘I shall see you in the cathedral.’ 

Lindquist said, T shall be there, my lord.’ 


CHAPTLR 

ChSAR knocked and the door opened at once. Evaristo st( 
there. ‘Come in,’ he said. Cosai entered the room. 

Mario, Ricardo, Marcelino, hims<'ir, and I^unsto the zealot 
Five Gentlemen of C ovadonga. Eleven o’clock at night, foi 
an emergency meeting in Evaristo' s apart men i. Something 
properly fanatic about that, because the place was being 
watched. There could be no doubt about the purpose of the 
man sitting half liidden behind a newspaper at a table outside 
the cafe on the con.er. 

They made the prayer, and then Evaristo excused himself”—* 
T must telephone’-^aiid left the room. 

Mario saidj ‘1 met Jose in the street ye^^ rday. Ts all youi 
caudrilla here now?’ 

Cesar said, ‘I think so.’ 

‘Ah. what <;iinerh disdain! The dav after tomorrow he h 



tor ins life ana tie ddesn^t know whether his assistatnt^ 
, fl^re |3l0sent, .aibsent, dead, or drunk 1 Jos6 told me that the 
bulls for San Marco are all monsters.* 

CiSsar said, ‘Jose says the same of all bulls. I have not seen 

them.* 

Marcelino said, ‘They were being herded to the plaza de 
tores ^ hen the plane crashed, just the other side of the waste- 
land fiom them. It is said they became very nervous and 
tintrustworthy. Be careful of them on Friday, Cesai.’ 

T will.’ 

‘And after San Marco'’ You will pick up all your remaining 
contracts of the season ? Where do you go next 

‘Barcelona on Sunday. Badajoz, Wednesday and Thuisday 
... 1 can’t remember after that.’ 

I’m lying, he thought I should have said, ‘Aftei this moment, 
1 know nothing ’ Somebody had recently hammered the names 
*3arcelona’ and ‘Badajoz’ into his head, and they meant some- 
thing fairly definite, because he had been to those cities; but 
Sunday and Wednesday and Thursday meant nothing at all. 
This was the only Wednesday, and he loved Kit. Those words 
contained all knowledge. 

Evaristo returned and said abruptly, ‘The Garcia hoy and 
the American flyer are to have a single funeral tomoriow. You 
beard the eight o'clock announcement?’ 

‘I cannot quite believe it,’ Ma'rcelino said. 

Tt IS true,’ Mario said. ‘The bishop’s secretary is a 
friend of mine . . .’ 

Evaristo said. The bishop obviously does not intend this to 
be regarded as an ordinary funeral Do you realise that the 
casket IS to be buried in the cathedral plot?' 

Marcelino said, ‘1 heard that. But it can’t be true, can it? 
Only bishops and Medina’s saints and martyrs can be buried 
there.* 

Evaristo snapped, ‘It is true^’ 

Marcelino said heavily, ‘The bishop must be out of his senses.’ 

‘And the Garcias have agreed to everything Cesai asked, 
t Mario said, ‘The bishop sent for them then ai^d there. They 
"dkin’t like it, but what could they do ?’ 

Ricardo said, ‘1 don't understand what the bishop intends, 
T* he trymg to make us show respect to the Americans?’ 
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Evaristo sdd, ‘I tmderstand very well. He, and I suppose 
Lindquist, intend to force both Spaniards and Americans to 
weigh their differences in terms of death and lift', of anmhi4^ 
tion and survival.’ 

Mario said softly, ‘And yon, Evaristo? You have called 
here to tell us that you choose annihilation?’ 

Evaristo’s face was pale, pale grey. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Not sur- 
vival on terms of compromise with anyone, for any reason! If 
we accept that American dissident liberals and Spanish Catholic 
traditionalists arc in the beginning and at the end only a single 
spoonful of the same earth, then what is the sense in fighting? 
Is it not possible that their way is as right as ours? Live and 
let live. All human beings arc equal in the sight of God. That’s 
what the bishop is telling us.’ 

Ricaido s'l ‘1 don’t know, F\ari»to The bishop is no 
liberal, lie could be sa>ing that though there is only one right — 
ours -we have got to learn to live NMih the misguided in the 
same sort of dignity that we will die with them — as these two 
did.’ 

Evaristo said, ‘Ai'*’ what is that but liheralis i"' This Ameri- 
can shopkeeper’s son is going to he between Bishop Ulibarri 
and Don Lernando de Bohorquilla!’ 

Bishop I'lib.irn the Inquisitor. Cesar thought, who sentenced 
one hundred and fourteen men and women to burn in the Plaza 
San Marco between 1590 and 'lb05. Don beinando the Mar.vf 
— the nobleman who slabbed a sightseeing Moroccan prince * 
death, in the cathedral, in 1S73, for no other reason than that he 
was a Moor and was in the cathedral -and who had been tried 
and eveculed for murder in those libertarian days of the First 
Republic. Strange companions for a jet pilot and a slum child. 
Yet Holmes in his silver dart was an Inquisitor, screaming down 
at humanity from his place far higher than Bishop IMibarri’s 
ancient tribunal, ‘Do you accept God’s word that H equals MC'? 
Do you renounce the pleasures ol hate and ignorance? No? 
Then I sentence you to death by Strontium 90. And with you, 
myself.’ ^ 

Evaristo saijl, ‘The foreigner is the enemy with his perver- 
sions, the same now as he always has been.’ 

Cesar thought dully, He is so tired he is almost unconscious 
in his chair. He works all day at his successful and important 
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amtis^ted fteslsi mu$t tfai^ heatless flanl^ b 
i f0r Faith, for the spirit of Spain, for the impossible, 
sdS^snstaining zeal of the old. enclosed world. Impossible? 
S^bat was he doing here then, if he could use the word ? He 
didn’t know, except that he was a Spaniard and an Aguirre of 
MEedin, and feasibility was an unimportant notion. 

Evansto said, more calmly, ‘Tomorrow the Americans will 
march through the narrow streets of the Barrio, passing among 
as in their physical presence, an insolent parade of the rapists, 
the murderers, the drunkards, the infidels, the foreigners, the 
rich and selfish and careless and uncaring . . 

Mario said, ‘The men who play like children with our children 
in the street, the smiling wolf-whistlcrs, the cmptiers of pockets, 
the square dancers, the tall runners, the fat laughers . . 

Evansto said, ‘1 have made it my business to see that all that 
is pushed down from the people’s minds, at the funeral. There 
are ways.’ 

Ricardo said slowly, ‘I don’t know. I don’t like it. Where 
90 uld it lead ?’ 

‘Anywhere,’ Evaristo said abruptly. ‘Anywhere. You do not 
seem to realise that wc are already being carried along on the 
imrrent. If we do not help to direct the flow we will be over- 
(i^helmcd and washed away by it ... If it goes far enough, 
tomorrow . . . there is a chance that 1 ranco will get nd of 
them.’ 

‘You w'ould martyr the city to get rid of the Ameiicans?’ 
Cesar said slowly. ‘The Armed Police v/ill not be loaded with 
blank/ 

Evaristo said, ‘And when Pelayo turned at Covadonga, did 
he say to himself. There will be war where there could have been 
peaceful submission ?’ His thin voice cracked with passion. ‘No ! 
He fought. And the shepherds and cowherds fought, and were 
killed and their wives and children were slaughtered on the 
mountain. Certainly men may die tomorrow, in order that 
the soul of Spain can live pure and fr^. What else is any 


war?’ 

' ' After a time Evaristo resumed in his normal voice, ‘1 have 
Ijjcen finding out all that I can. The gipsies will be there, the 
singers among them/ 





Ther6 are piles of bricks lying in several places aloiig *13^ 
south side of Arenas * 

*And cobblestones everywhere,’ Mario said 
‘Several rumours are already spreading There will also be 
omens for the superstitious * 

‘How do you know‘^’ 

‘I have arranged them That is all I have done, on my owh 
initiative The rest is there, in the spirit of the city ’ 

Again a long silence tell Marcclmo broke it, in his heavy, 
wondering voice ‘Who is going to attack who, t vafLSto I mean, 
I’d like to get the Reds out in the open and shoot them, but at 
a funeral, 1 don’t quite sec I mean, the Garcias and other 
Spanish mourner"*' arc going to be in the procession too, aren’t 
they 

‘Until It explodes,’ Evansto said ‘Then thcyTl be the first 
to turn on the Americans walking beside them 1 hat’s human 
nature YouTl see ’ 

Ricardo sjid, ‘So, have sown the wind 
‘And the Americans shall reap the whirlwind ’ 

‘Others, too ’ 

Tlic'rc seemed to be nothing more to say Eithci the bishop 
and Lindquist were right m thinking that the funeral would 
establish a new foundation for *relations bel^\cen the city and 
the torcigners — or Fvansto \\as right in thinkn diat it wouK 
make all future iclations impO'-'*ible He realised suddenly thai 
Evansto had to be right because it was on E varisto’s philosophy 
that he had buili his o\\n life Tomoirow wcald solve evti^- 
thmg, and vindicate lus unhappiness 

Marcclino said, ‘Now 1 cannot sleep, thinking that I have 
been excommunicated ’ 

Evansto said, ‘Ihc Armlet will return to its place tomorrow 
night — when Medina has shown it has the courage, and the 
will, to fight for Its soul ’ 

Mano said, ‘That is just what they are whispering in the 
Barrio’’ He was rubftng his hands gently together, and there 
had been a dicfm> half smile cm his face all c ning, particu- 
larly noticeable when Evansto had become most ardent in tua 
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will fee or *>s for ever, until we confess and make pedance/ 

Bvaristo said fiercely, ‘You were brave enough in the war. 
SShdw some moral courage, man! ... I have nothing else to say* 
Has anyone?* 

Ricardo shook his head. Mario said, ‘No.* 

‘You, Cesar?* 

The numbness still held him. There were so many thoughts 
running in different directions in his head, colliding, mingling, 
rebounding, that there was nothing to say. ‘No,* he said. 

‘Then let us kneel here and commend ourselves and our 
actions to God.* 

Slowly Cesar slipped to bis knees, and bowed his head. 
‘Virgin Mother, guide me,’ he w^hispered. ‘Virgin of the Pillar, 
help me. Saint James the Apostle, Santiago of Spain, be with 
me.’ He repeated the invocations over and over, being racked 
suddenly with an overwhelming sense of sin and sacrilege. 
‘Christ Jesus, who werl without sin. speak to me!’ 

There was no door open, no light anywhere, no voice speak- 
ing as he called The Virgin, and St James, and the gaunt 
figure on the Cross were all gone and silent, and he was as cold 
as m the passage under the stands, the minutes before marching 
out into the sun of the bull-rmg. 

9|r « * 

Cesar found himself walking slowly down the Callc Goya. 
It was nearly midnight and he was alone in the street. That was 
Something strange, when the stiects were full of dwarfs and 
cripples at three in the afternoon, to be altogether alone at 
midnight. He imagined he saw human hair in the gutter, along 
with blood and strips of flesh Floisa's hair, cut ofl by her sullen 
novio because she loved all men as long as they laughed; 
Rosario Lima’s hair, because she loved all men as long as they 
had money. Black hair it was that he saw, but why shouldn’t 
some be fair among the black? 

Two policemen came striding up the ^middle of the road, 
walking close. They peered at him as he approached and he saw 
that their faces were set and strained. This is nol a comfortable 
mght to be abroad, Don Cesar,’ one of them said. They all 
Stopped together in the middle of the street. 
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^ I am hot. Tired, I have a headache/ 

*So has everyone. Perhaps it is the water causing that, 
too.* 

‘Water? What water?* 

‘You haven't heard ? Of course we say it is not true if we are 
asked. In fact we threaten to arrest anyone who does ask, for 
spreading rumours.’ 

‘What arc you talking about?’ 

‘Y ou mean you really don't know, sir ? Well, it’s just a rumour 
of course, but they say the city water is contaminated.’ 

‘With some disease? Typhoid? That has happened 
before.’ 

‘Radioactivjly. And here we've been drinking it for a year 
without suspecting an>thing. Our bones rotting away, the men 
becoming imp''^'‘nt. Now that it's out, everyone’s realised just 
why there hav't* been so many childien born deformed these last 
months. My cousin's wife . . 

‘How is the water supposed to have been contaminated?’ 

‘Why, in the pipe, Mr. It comes down from the Lago Perdido 
in a big p«pe, doe i it? And the pipe runs >usl outside the 
fence Mirrounding the base, on the north side? And what’s 
buried in underground c»averns with the ventilators, not 
far inside the fence? Hydrogen bombs -giving off radio- 
activity.’ 

The other policeman spoke* for the first 'ime, bitterly, ‘The 
Yankees knew all the time, T/^e^ diaw their y.^.er off the p’ *5 
a mile higher up And we’re supposed to sec they don’t get ht.v 
when they come into the city tomoriow. Well, a man’s only got 
two eyes . , 

They marched slowly on up the middle of the street. Cesar 
stepped hilo a doorway and fumbiingly lit a cigarette. Now he 
seemed to hear the whine of fretful, thirsty children from all the 
houses. They cried foi water in the heat and their frightened 
mothers gave them some wine. Hate built up, no one slept, 
heads ached. 

Tomorrow therc’d be a denial, complete with facts and 
figures. The day affer it would be believed That would be too 
late. 

He walked on Evaristo had to be right. His own fate was in 
Evarislo’s hands. No, in the hands of Medina. In the threaten- 



cverytluiii^iofi^ way or tootfcw, ,lte p|l 
<^e, locked tn with his love for Kit and ids 
|ppM^lge against the Church, for how long now? Too long. He 
j^etnpfinbered thinking, only this afternoon during her visit to 
pib^house, that there was no possible escape. But surely the 

E is of sparks crawling through the houses on either side of 
Would, this afternoon, rend the world in which he had 
ed himself? There would be no more doubts, no more 
Conflicting impossibilities. And no more love? 
r She would be in the procession herself. He must prevent her. 
fliut she would insist. And why prevent her ? If she was there, 
dbC would understand that the locked and barred room had 
fallen in upon them. 

* ^is head throbbed. He too was under excommunication, and 
too could not sleep. It would be all right tomorrow. Evaristo 
arould come, and in the dark of night they'd go into the 
cathedral and replace the Sacred Relic. Then it would be all 
tight. 

As Marcelino had said, it wouldn’t be all right. Supposing 
Evaristo turned out to be wrong. Then his own life would be 
resting on a broken myth. There would be nothing left for him 
|d this city, or this country. He’d have to find a new foundation, 
I new world. Why not Kit’s? 

' ‘Who’s there?’ 

The challenging voice was calm and cold. 

He stopped, and saw the tall green figure under the gleam 
yM the black winged hat, the rifle m its hands, and the yellow 
[gmp burning beside the open gate. 

He went close and the man said, ‘Ah, it is HI Rondeno. I 
b^ve seen you in the ring, sir. This is a bad night to walk about.’ 
He had a strong Extremaduran accent and Cesar thought, 
^at a night indeed, to cause a Guardia Civil to make light 
ponversalion. 

, ‘Have you heard about the water?’ the Guardia asked, 
^bifting his rifle to the other hand. 

‘Yes.’ 

is not true, of course, but these batiirros wiJ believe any- 
— saving your grace’s presence.’ 

dull whooshing rose in volume until it became very lou4 
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m itiiesi; lo’rae sa^itn over tae rixjf-to^ 41 |fictt! aSPfiis 
fil’ift into tte sky, and burst in a shower of 

Seconds later the explosion m the sky rattled the wmdowis U 
the street 

‘A rocket,’ the Guardia Civil said softly ‘From the bank O 
the Milagro near the railroad \ards That’s the City Police’j 
responsibility but they’ll never catch him ’ 

Voices called to each other inside the houses, and fron 
window to window A child began screaming in hysterical terror 
‘Tomorrow will be worse,’ the Guardia said ‘Good night 
maestro ’ 

‘Good night ’ 

Cesar went on quickly going home now Truly there wai 
nothing else U do but go home, he down wake up, and war 
for the incscan^. 
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Thire was no shade where they wert gathering, on the apron 
a hundred tcct from the bulk of the main armaments hangar* 
A heatha/c shimmered o\tr tho Llano Inste ind silver mirag^^- 
lakes liinud the runway into st indme water The tall snve 
tails of iIk bombeis stuek out above the ha/e the silver bodie 
below quaked and seemed to move in the heat patturns Waver- 
ing, almost human shapes moved areund llum, carrying out 
the pre-llight inspection 

Kit wa** wearing a black silk dnss and short black gloves. 
Her arms were running with sweat n the long sleeves Her 
mother waved a hand at the B-^2s ‘Why are thev flying off 
now, Ham"^ Shouldn’* the ofTicers acting as pail-bearers, or 
something 

Her father mopped his forehead ‘ I hey don’t hav c the choice 
This IS a SAC base 4ioncy ’ 

Kit thought^ Mother really has no idea wi ’s happening* 
She knows it’s hot, she knows there’s a funeial, so she has to 
Wear black with long sleeves, and that’s all she knows 



H^ra otliar offices a^d wiv^ liad joined tfaelr groups 
l^er &tihter speaking to Father Ferreira— ‘Have you hea^ 
latest? All the saints in the cathedral were sweating last 
night* Couldn’t you organise something more reassuring than 
that, father*^’ He laughed loudly, and slapped Father Ferreira 
on the back. 

Father Ferreira said, ‘When our saints sweat. Ham, it is 
aoxnetimes a miracle, sometimes the temperature inside the 
church, and most often the temperatuie of the observer It’s no 
laughing matter ’ 

‘Who’s laughing*?’ Her father laughed again as he said it, but 
still without mirth 

Major Hurst said, ‘That’s not the latest The hsh arc dying 
in the Milagro They’ve been floating downstream, belly up, 
^6ver since dawn ’ 

Her father said, ‘Someone’s dynamiting them upstream, then. 
Or poisoning the water up there ’ He looked at his watch 
‘Where in hell are the old couple*? I’m going to pass out if they 
don’t get here soon ’ 

Major Hurst said, ‘It’s not time yet, Ham They didn’t look 
to me like hurrying types * 

A hundred airmen marched on to the tarmac in formation, 
and stood easy beside two huge trailer trucks 

A captain sard, ‘They were letting off rockets all night Red 
ones ’ 

‘Who was *?’ 

‘God knows The police ne\er caught anyone ’ 

The Lindquists arrived in his official cdi, and all the men m 
the group turned I indquist returned the salutes gravely Mrs 
Lindquist wandered off to speak to the senior nurse, and the 
colonel drew his exec aside By straining her ears Kit could hear 
the low-voiced conversation between them 

The colonel said, ‘General Guzman telephoned, didn’t 
he?’ 

‘Yes, sir He’s got a battalion and a half standing by in their 
barracks Hp wants to have them actually in the procession He 
says he can get them there in time, if you ksk him to ’ 

‘No ’ 

‘There’s a lot of women going to be m the procession, colonel. 
About twenty of ours.’ 
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linctuding my wife* Thcy*ve all been privately warned tbat 
there may be unpleasantness and danger?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 

The colonel nodded in dismissal, and moved away to speak 
to others. Major Dant was talking to her father ‘And now 
they've got a Red plot on tlicir hand'i, on top of everything 
else.’ 

Her father said, ‘You mean Sarmiento?’ 

A captain asked, ‘Who’s he‘> I’ve never heard of him ’ 

Her father said, ‘The big transportation man — Fvaristo 
Sarmiento He owns half the trucks m the province, and now 
he turns out to he a secret Red, and all set to start something — 
house full of boiiibs, pamphlets, tonim>-guns Chiist knows 
what 

Major Dant < t Hnd it hard to believe. Ham I had lunch 
with him once, at one of the mayor’s get-togclliCiS ’ 

‘Well, they came for him at three o’clock in the morning, 
and look him to Madnci ’ 

‘Good bye, Mr Sar» iiento ’ 

Captain J inus sai ’ ‘What’s this about oir water being 
contaminated, major*’’ 

Her father turned on the captain angrily ‘Nothing’s wrong 
with our water, or the cU\’s If you eo round spreading rumours 
you’ll find yourself in trouble, Jctnu» Goddamn it, you ought 
to know belter than Ihal^’ 

‘1 didn't mean ' the captain began 
‘Cut It out, then ’ her father said He turned his back on 
him and nuiltered to Kit, ‘Someone or other’s been on the god- 
damn phone since eleven o’clock last night Deny it, deny it, 
they don’t believe a goddamn word ’ 

The Reverend knight’s car drew up beyond the group. 
Colonel Lindquist and Father Perrcirc leant d in to talk to the 
old couple in the back seat Mis Holmes was wearing a blacV 
cotton dress, short Mack eotton gloves, and a black straw 
hat with black and puiple truit on it, with no ved She was 
holding a handkerchief to her face The old man’s coat was 
tight and high, like^his collar He sat upri’dil in the car, 
nodding slowlf to something the colonel wa cxnlaimng to 
him. 

Bill Lockman approached She had not seen him since he had 
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Tm not; t6 be h6ne^ Vm 

i&VXt because Tm frightened; I hope he walks c!o$e to 
»Seiii the procession. 

Bin said abruptly, ‘Kit, I think you ought to stay back.’ 

She said, ‘1 can’t.’ 

BiP burst out, ‘Fve a good mind to tell the Old Man he’s got 
to order all the women to stay back. He’s got no right to take 
them into what’s waiting for us over there.’ 

She said, ‘He must, Bill. That’s what it’s all about.’ She had 
to speak louder over the stutter and throb of automobile engines 
^rting up. The trailer trucks, full of enlisted men, began to 
|;rind out of the parking area. The haze was lifting, and the 
mnway ran clear to the horizon, yellow striped and free of the 
mirage-lakes. 

Lieutenant Jorgenson said, ‘I just got back this morning, 
Bill. What’s this 1 hear about the Spanish fighters flying a 
salute over the funeral ?’ 

Bill said, ‘After it, they’re going to.’ 

‘And the 52s are going out over the city during it ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What’s the Old Man trying to do? Show them we can wipe 
the dump off the map if they lay a finger on us T 
, Her father said, ‘Everyone for our car here? O.K. . . . Hop 
in.’ 

The De Soto glided off in its place in the long procession of 
'trucks and cars, running down the straight streets between the 
concrete lamp standards towards the gale, the road, and the 
city. At the gate they turned left, and headed for the city. Kit 
peered out towards the north, straining her eyes for some glimpse 
of snow up there, praying that there would be, as a sign, cool- 
'ness and light somewhere in the visible world. There was 
'nothing, only the red earth and the rocks beyond, and the pale 
sky. Fear began to weigh more heavily on her. 

She looked out of the back window, and saw the B-52s in 
the farthest distance, crawling down the taxi track, in line 
Vahead like gorged vultures, slow and ungainly and heavy on 
the ground, huge wings flapping slowly. Faintly she heard the’ 
squeal of the motors. The first high tail was in position at 
far end of the runway, two miles straight behind her, 



Setter the RJo Anisguo, and she turned forward. ^ , 

The city rose slowly, close and harsh on its hil]L 
btdl-ring on the north to the humped remains of the KoWAxi 
camp on the south, the afternoon sun pouring full on thi$ 
western face, it blocked the horizon From the flanks the 
and red and ochre stone climbed the central hill Long flashei^ 
of sullen light glittered in the narrow windows, and the dome of 
the cathedral rode over all, red against the cloudless sky At the 
summit of all, light glittered along the swoid of Marco, Saint 
and Maxtor 

The car ru died on She tried to dry her hands, but the hand- 
kerchief was too small Ihecity waited, growing climbing. The 
badge opened before them There stood the people, dark; 
massed, silent v 'ima Theywcicm 

The centre of the Plaza del Meicado, '^here normally the 
stalls of fruit and vegetables and fi^h weie set up, was being 
used as a pdrking area tor the Americans’ cars On three sides 
the people waited, ten deep m their dark clothes, their faded 
trousers and tattered and patched coats, all silent as scarecrows. 
On the fourth side, where the wasteland came to the edge of 
the Mercado, there wcie none ol the people, only Americans 
and officials 

The heaise stood there beside the kerb Four horses were 
harnessed to it 1 hoises wo h? tall black plumes, that nodded 
as they bowed and tossed their heads, and all their trappmfv 
were black and purple The glass catafalque of the heais^ 
contained two small wreaths, one of red and one of white 
carnations, but no casket or coflin 

Bill Lockman and Sergeant Olmbachcr came up to her Bill 
said, ‘Pete and I arc going to walk with you Mike O’Leary's 
acting as pall-bearer in my place ’ 

She said, ‘lhank you. Bill . . ’ She added in a low \oicc^ 
•Don’t fo’-get mv motliei ’ 

Olmbacher said, ‘ITl be right behind her Don’t worry.’ 

A narrow path opened among the people 1 cctenng on very 
high heels, her thm^egs shining in cheap nylon stockings, her 
dress of blacllsilk fitting tight across her stomach — Kit saw 
that she was pregnant — her face no more than a pale blur 
behind the thick veil, Dolores Garda, the mother of the dead 


vaxtn^ siowif forward on the arm of he^ hmhaod. A priest 
lii^owed a step behind. Subdued blares and toots rose as bands- 
tested their instruments. 

The priest said something to the Garcias. Even more slowly, 
?|Vith an obvious unwillingness, the Garcias came on towards 
the edge of the wasteland. Six people awaited them there* the 
Revert nd Knight, Father Ferreira, and a second Spanish priest; 
beyond these — Mr and Mrs Holmes, standing a foot apart, 
looking straight ahead , beyond them, alone — Colonel Lindquist. 
The second priest held a small oak casket in both hands, and 
the Reverend Knight a steel trowel. 

Jacobo and Dolores Garcia reached the group Mr Holmes 
turned his head, spoke to his wife. Together, they moved 
towards the Garcias 

Dolores Garcia, holding tight to her husband’s arm, pushed 
him round so that his body interposed between her and the 
Holmes, and their backs were turned Mr Holmes took another 
pace towards the hostile backs, his face sad and one hand 
reaching out; but his wife touched him, and he stopped. 
He stood there a moment, looking at the backs of the Garcias, 
then patted his wife’s hand and turned again to the waste- 
land. 

The Spanish pnest and the Reverend Knight paced slowly 
out together on to the wasteland, the priest cany mg the casket 
and Knight the trowel The i^o men knelt, and the pnest 
Opened the casket The Reverend Knighl look the trowel, and, 
digging firmly into the soil, put one scoop oi eaith into the 
casket and handed the trowel to the priest 1 he priest dug m 
his turn, poured the earth into the casket, and gently mixed it 

that inside there was only one earth, indistinguishable The 
Reverend Knight closed the casket, locked it, gave the key to 
the priest, and picked up the casket. The two men rose to 
their feet and paced back towards the Plaza, The Reverend 
Knight placed the casket inside the catafalque, between the 
wreaths. 

The Medina Base brass band w^as forming up now in front 
of the statue of Luis Barrena, Mercado ^lum boy, like Pedro 
Garcia, and famous nineteenth-century matachor Kit recog- 
Bised familiar faces in the dress blues— the tall Negro who 
played a hot clarmet, the red-head who took the lead trumpet 
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scJos wbeti most of these same men formed tte Wedinh 
boys, the man who had started the square dances going the 
Night of the Jota, now holding a pair of cymbals. 

A deep roaring of jet engines grew in the west. The whraing 
shriek neared and became louder The shadow rushed acroi^S 
the Mercado and the silver shape, covering the sky, climbed 
slowly awa> to the east over the houses, eight thin black trails 
running back Ide lulers from the tight motors, sunlight sharp 
on metal tail and nose perspex and U S A F insignia, and the 
outline of the bomb bay doors cltaily visible down the sides of 
the elongated belly 

Jacobo Garcia and his wife and a piiest took up position 
behind the hearse The Holmeses and the Reverend Knight 
joined Miem bul the (rarcias kept their heads averted The four 
black horses nodded their black plumes and champed at their 
bits lacobo Crarcia a Muny blue suit was too small tor him and 
his collar too tight and the events of the past da>s and hours 
had passed b ^ond his capacities foi obsuvation reaction, or 
grief He was about twditv-cight she thought his face dark 
blown his e>es blue His bm wrists and hands stuck out, hang- 
ing dumbly at his sides as he stared in pu7/lemcnt at the crowd 
and the hands 

An acolyte bearing a ♦all crucihx, its lanyards held by two 
other bovs moved olT at a stately pace up the nght-haiid road- 
w'ay of the Pis^o The sycamore lca\cs were brown with dust, 
and the cathedral tow^ud up at the tc p of the lo Mse It wouid 
be so close by that wide direct re ule and Ihc^c would be loom, 
and a sense of iemotene>s irom the erowding overhanging 
avails of tlK houses anel the crowding suiging people bhe 
knew that that was \\h> the> were not going to jo by that 
way 

The local band stiiiek up with a lou i clash of c>mbals and 
began lo march, in slow turn Clash clash clash . . 
and a heavy ugly thudding from the brass drum Tins was the 
same band that had assisted in degrading her at tiie ‘fiesta/ 
the same men in the same cheap and ill-filting uniforms of 
dark blue with >eJ^ow piping caps still awry, still out of 
step, shambhig forward and a single rumpet now, 
screaming a Moorish lament above the slow-paced brass 
harmonies. 
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m mdli^ to theo '^aku^ii/ ilMd 

ji^ed atod said, 'I meant to be here earlier.’ 

' pdl Dockman said, ‘If you are a friend of the Gardas, tJto 
’Slitoish mourners are over there/ He pointed ‘If you’re not^ 
the procession’s long enough already ’ 

C^sar said, ‘I do not know the Gardas, but I knew Lieutenant 
Holmes I met him with you ’ 

‘This group is Americans only,’ Bill said 
I know But 1 will walk here ’ 

For a moment the two men faced each other in front of her. 
It was silly of them to hght, she thought 1 hey both knew she 
i^as not an inanimate prize, to be earned off by the winner Yet 
perhaps she was inanimate as far as they were concerned, for 
§he could not imagine any action on her own part which would 
snake her love for Cesar practical, or turn the affection and 
tehance she felt for Bill into love The Spanish band thudded 
land screamed m slow time up the Paseo The U S Air Force 
Guard of Honour, that would fiie the last salute, marched off 
With Its two buglers on the flank 
Cesar said. I’m going to stay with her, at her side, the whole 
•time ’ 

She said suddenly, ‘Yes Go on. Bill You should be a pall- 
1)earer Please’’ ' 

^ Bill turned without a word ^nd went to his position on the 
right side of the hearbC Twenty men of the Guild of San 
Fernando, Tacobo Garcia’s guild comrades and fellow labourers, 
began to move The pall-bearcrs formed two single lines, six 
labourers m shiny suits on the left three U S officers and three 
U.S airmen on the right The Holmeses and the Garcias were 
teady. Colonel Lindquist and Colonel Portuondo were ready, 
'and behind them Lindquist’s staff Her father was there 
between Major Baun and Major An^^tell Here was her mother 
beside her, dabbing at her nose There were the mourners— 
$. formless crowd of poorly dressed Spaniards, one hundred 
tl.S* airmen in dress blue, summer-weight Here around her 
'Were officers and sergeants and wives . nd daughters Pete 
^CMmbacher was at her heels, Cesar at her rig it side, nearly 
tpuching her, looking as though he had not slept for many 
l8ght$. 


iOathedral bells began to toll. * 

The tunnel-echoing roar faded The coachman in 
cocked-hat and faded black eighteenth-century frock«)at 
cracked his whip The four horses leaned into the collars,, 
their hoofs clattered, and the hearse began to move Th0 
Holmeses and the Garcias began to move, then Colopd 
Lindquist, then his stafl . . Cesar touched her, and her feet 
moved— one, two . . one, two . . m time with the thud of 
the drum. 

The crowd was moving too The wide sidewalks of the Paseo 
were already haif full, and as the procession ground slowly 
forward it diagg^ ^ fhe people along with it Thud — thud — 
thud — they shuffled along, crabbed little women in black, 
wearing bedroom slippers, young men, old men, middle-aged 
men, not many voung women, no young children A screaming 
jet noise lilled the an , then the long, dying roai, and the eight 
black streaks barred the sky 

Thud — thud— thud — the piocession cnteied the maw of the 
Callc Goya The sweating police stuiggled to keep the crowd 
on the sidewalks, which had become narrow They could not 
succeed and the procession moved more slowly, no more than 
the central chann<.l of a sluggish river hemmed between hi|h 
stone banks I lie fourth B-52 passed over J 

Mis Lindquist’s small feet moved along just in front of her, 
step . step step Brassy music filled the canyon of the 
street from both directions now — behind, the Air force band 
playing the ‘Dead Maich’ from Saul, m front the rough har- 
monies of the local band, the steady thud, and the single 
trumpet screaming in falling, quavering showcis of notes The 
music ran forward and back, and from side to side between the 
houses, the harmonies of one band turned into discords by their 
union with the harmonies ot the othei. the tempo of the drums* 
now falling together, now breaking into harsh syncopation, and 
that into momentar/ lunatic dance ihythms by the added beat 
of the echoes. the fifth B-52 passed over 

She smelled flesh everywhere, and sweat, and skin, and the'' 
|a»lq^ess of emotion The insides of her thighs pressed stickily 
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]»]W ^ sloiM Off the houses smelled of heat. 

► Her ittdtber muttered, ‘That Spanish band hasn’t played 
in tune since it started — ^if you can call it a tune ’ 

Arenas now, the crowd densei, the sound louder and thicker, 
the smells hotter, more animal The wall of an ugly building 
earned bnghtly coloured cartel announcing an enornie corrida 
de toros lor Friday, August 22, starring the world-famed dicstros 
Escobar, Miranda, and Aguirre It would begin at five- thirty 
O'^dlock en pimto That was tomorrow She glanced at Cesar and 
saw him scanning the poster, a look of curious disbelief on his 
face. The sixth B-52 passed over, well to the north and behind 
them now, but still a man’s voice rose from the crowd m a 
choking scream — ‘Will it never end"?’ 

Now Ibanez, and the seventh and eighth B-52s Now 
Alcalde, narrower still, climbing in cobbles between fifteenth- 
century tenements to the colonnaded bulk of the Ayunta- 
miento 1 he pace slowed still more as the horses leaned into 
the slope 

The ninth and last B 52 of SAC Mission Fasy Fox tunnelled 
away into the sky Above the conflict of the band a woman’s 
voice, coming harsh and high and loud from a low balcony on 
the left of the street, ripped out a single phrase of toi mented 
melody 

Woe^ woe^ to humanity^ 

The sound struck like an arrow, the quavering notes splinter- 
ing among the people and wounding all who heard A barbed 
despair pierced Kit 

She reached for Cesar’s hand and gripped it fiercely Another 
voice joined the first The misery gouged more deeply in her, 
so that she could hardly understand what the wild, falling 
voices cried To right and left the crowd gasped as the arrows 
Struck home 

^Que se vayan^"* a man moaned Away with them* 

Woe, H'Oi. to our thildten^ The voices of the people rose m 
a soughing wave. 

Woe to the pains of eartW 
A son has died, a mother dies. Spam dies! 



Att oW woman fell shriekmg to het knees, tli© prbcessiot 
Imd stopped moving. The arrows of song fell thicket. The feees* 
of the people became savage and fearful as they tried to escipe. 
They blocked their ears, and pushed and shouted, but there was 
no escape. 

The sounds turned into frenzy. All heads were turned in one 
direction, towards the back of the hearse. Between the people 
Kit saw Jacobo Ciarcia vainly trying to hold his wife. Her veil 
hung round her face, ripped to tattci s as she flung this way and 
that, and the bodice of her dress was torn. She shrieked, and 
threw out her arms, and toie again at her bodice, and seized her 
own hair and pulled her head wildly to and fro. 

Z tfe IS a hit a til, pride is for ever^ 

From both sides oi ilic stre*.i the people surged forward. 
Cesar held her tight, and Olmbachcr moved up next to her 
mother. 


Prav to the * 0 9ui of Pi/ur, 

Pndc of Atoi^oii, Heait of Spam, 

Who stood unafi aid before the iinaders^ 

Cesar shouted across her at Olmbachcr, ‘Ready, sergeant?’ 

Olmbacher said, cs, sir,' 

Mrs Holmes's stiaw hat seemed to rise above the heads of 
the crowd as she pushed Jacobo Gaici.i aside, took both his 
wife's arms and held her tight Mr Holmes's gicy shock of hair 
was there, close to lacobo Gaicia. 

Cesar’s arm stilTcned against Kit’s chesi ^nd thiew her back. 
Something clashed to the cobbles just in front of Mrs Lindquist, 
and lay there, split in two, and raw'. A brick 

Cesar cried, ‘Come on Now!’ 

But there w'as no chance to move, for the people had formed 
a tight wall, almost disciplined They were packed, shoulder to 
shoulder, and now Kit saw the stones and the half bricks in 
tl\eir hands, and their eves stanng into her own. There was a 
man directly in front ^f Cesar, on the left of the >ad. He was 
tall, thm, raggC'Ji C'esar's hand came up, level w'uh the waist, 
'‘You, Out of the way,’ he said. She saw the blue barrel of the 
automatic in his hand, and the brick in the man’s hand, the 
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ti^l laf tine cathedral bells rose to the surface as 
te&ck fell away. The man*s head turned forward. So ^4 
iC&af Now her own. 

Mr Holmes and Jacobo Garda and the priests and two or 
Khree policemen were standing huddled together at the tail 
IJie heai e, like men who could not swim watching a sea 
Rescue. They were watching Dolores Garda strugglmg in the 
anus of old Mrs Holmes 

Suddenly Dolores Garda’s left hand broke free It struck 
4own, and her nails ripped a long triple gash down Mrs 
Holmes’s face The sigh of the crowd filled the street, then again 
the bells climbed out of silence Dolores Garcia stood tensed, 
hand out like a claw to repeat what she had done Mrs Holmes 
Stepped forward, and again put her arms out Dolores Garda 
Struck again, but then she seemed to fall forward against Mrs 
Holmes, and Mrs Holmes’s arm went round her, and Kit could 
sec nothing more 

Out of the long silence, Torward^’ a voice cried ‘Forward!’ 

Dolores Garcia began to walk again, supported by the priest 
on one side and Mrs Holmes on the other Jacobo walked, 
beside Mr Holmes The whips cracked The hearse began to 
move. The singers were (irmg their arrows again, again the 
trumpet blowing its tortured c ill. 

’ Woe, woe, w oe to humanity f 

A son has died, a mother dies 

To the nght and left the people fell to their knees as the 
hearse reached them The procession climbed the hill towards 
the cathedral, to the tolling of the bells and the discord of the 
' bands, the tramp of feet and the stifled weeping of women. 

Woe, woe, woe, for lose is long. 

But lift n short. 

Her heart lifted up in giant steps as sound and sight and 
emotion hammered into her that she bclo -ged to a species that 
ipould reach this nobility The intolerable, Cas^lian dignity 
t|he Holmeses wene hers, and the intolerable, universal agony 
<#f the young mother, all nsing on a tide of love as the cymbisl^ 



to Ccshr^ ^fli eyes shMtig. His fisee was ^4 
sSfeimblfed like a sleepwalker beside her. 

TTie voices of the saeta singers fell back as the procesSitA^ 
^passed out of Alcalde into the Plaza San Marco. The cathedwf^ 
doors stood open all along the great south front. Armed poK<|s 
in grey and red flanked the stepb and on the right stood a greeSa 
and black row of the Guardia Civil In the centre of the centrie' 
door the bishop waited in stole and mitre, shepherd’s crook, 
in hand A pall-bearcr was carrying the casket up the wide 
steps The bishop raised his right hand in benediction Dolores 
Garcia’s head was up as she slowly climbed the steps, Mrs 
Holmes at her side 

The bishop turned and the white and purple went up into 
the blackness of IH/- cathedral All shape had gone fiom the 
procession now and all difference between the procession and 
the people It was a single mass of humanity that inched slowly 
up the step>, and she was a part of it Her mother was no longer 
with her, nor was Cesar Here and there she saw uniform caps 
and the taller heads of the Amciican women above the black, 
but It was all one, all flowing uphill under the boom and crash 
of the bells Down the Pasco, above the pruned trees and 
between the house^, the orange haze of c\ening lay like a flat 
sea across the plain to the west The water towers of the bas€f 
rose out of it, and the nearer tdge ot it bathed the stone feet 
of the city ^ 

She entered the cathedral as the bells stopped The silenc^i, 
and the act of passing under the high door, dr^w down a heavy 
velvet curtain between her senses and ihe events of which she 
was a part It was a curtain of laded purple, on which, from 
time to time, ceitam images were projected in momentary 
clarity of emotion, as when Mr Holnics’s halo of grey haif,, 
passing up the centie ol the nave, turned violet as the light from 
the rose window caught it, and the thousand candles whose 
tiny points of yellow light seived to maik the dimens ons of the 
darkness. 

When the voices #ose in antiphonal chant <5he moved back 
towards the djors She had not been able to go far inside the 
cathedral, and soon she was out again She stood against a 
|ijllar near the comer of the south face, and leaned her hea4 



agafMt tkt toU The fahrie of die Wlding 
M the orgao played. For all its size, it had felt too small, so 
^ had come out’; and now the packed expanse of the Flaza 
San Marco was too small ; even the city, even the encircling sea 
of the plain. Only the silent sky was big enough, and it hung 
distant and aloof from what was happening here. 

The org m and the voices fell silent Now they would be 
moving out, with the casket, to the cathedral plot on the north 
side Now taking their places round the grave Now lowenng the 
casket into the opened earth She heard the crackle of nfles 
firing blank, all volume and depth to the sound swallowed up 
by the stone and the mass of the cathedral and city The bugles 
began the call of Taps 

Below the thin vail of the bugles she heard the rustic of air. 
It came from high, and all around It grevv^ in volume and 
deepened in pitch as the lamenting bugles cried In the Plaza 
the people turned up their faces, until it was all white, all 
looking up to the sky She looked up, and saw nine red darts, 
descending upon the earth m stepped-up echelon 

The first three (lashed down, turning to silver as they came. 
For a second the needle noses and stubby wings pointed straight 
at her, then suddenly they pulled up and awav, and she saw the 
undersides as they passed over I he bugle call died 

A hollow boom rushed down fiom the skv The air quaked 
the cathedral lurched and settjed back The roam g echoes 
spread over the cil> and be>ond 

The second flight of darts i cached the foot of their dive, and 
pulled away 

No one moved in the Plaza, and no one made any sound 
but a deep sigh, each time, as three times the sonic crash 
boomed down from the sky 

The third flight of darts climbed rcdTinted into the upper 
darkness, and vanished Still the city stood silent, the only 
sound now the slow tinkling of broken glass falling out of a 
window across the street 

The people began to move The voices rose Already two men 
were ordering wine outside a bar opposite ^the Ayuntamiento. 
Near her a Guardia Civil shifted his position, spoke to his 
Wmradc: ‘They’ll have to repair the rose window again if they 
4o that very often,’ They moved away, rifles slung. 
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, {C^tloolceddassedlyaroimd. The street lalnpsweitbf^iining 
to glitter, and she was alone on the steps of the ca&edral, 
Boahed in sweat, shivenng, and exhausted. C6sar, londy and 
distraught, had vanished from her side nearly an hour ago. She 
hurried down the steps and ran as fast as she could up the Calle 
de los Obispos 




PASOD'OBLE 


CHAPTER 29 

At the gate of the Casa Aguirre she slowed to a walk and tried 
to catch her breath He would be in the library, if he was her^ 
If not, she must hnd him, for he was lost. 

A man was walking down the drive towards her, head bent annJ 
thin shoulders hunched He looked up as she came close and 
she saw it wa^ Jose the apodciado, the usual stub of dead 
black cigaietle dr from his lower Iip He looked tired and 
dispirited, a limes Square kid who'd failed to make a score, 
He muttered, ‘(jood evening, miss,’ as he passed her. 

A moment later she heard him call from behind her, ‘Miss^ 
wait!’ 

He came up quickly, took her arm and drew her round tbft 
corner of the house near the gdiagc 1 he doors of the garage 
were open and the Hispano was in, Cesar hadn’t gone out in 
that, then 

Jose’s face was again sharp as he threw down the stub of 
cigarette, lit another and beg<^n to draw on it furiously as he 
talked ‘Miss, he’s in trouble ’ ' 

‘I know,’ she said ‘1 must get to him What’s happened * 

I don’t uiulei stand ’ 

Jose said bitterly, ‘He got shot in the credo ’ 

‘But . , she began 

He waved the cigaiette impatiently ‘Fh, how should yon 
know How old were you when Russia signed a pact with Hitler, 
in ’39? He’s m the first stage, for the moment. He won’t do 
anything, yet. That’s the trouble, because the Secret Police are^ 
going to come and get him.’ 

‘What for? What’s he done?’ 

‘Plenty. But then’ll charge him with what he didn’t do— 
shooting at tly bomber And a lot more I heard about it at four 
t^’clock, and tried to get him to skip then . . . but he said huf 
to go to the funeral.’ 



^ came to walk me/ 

' ^es,* said *So youVe lost hun two hours^ and the besj 
:$haijiee he had. And now — ^he won’t go, won’t move, won’t do 
anything. I waited here till he came back. For half an hour 
Pve been trying to make him go You love him, don’t you T 
His small sharp eyes fixed on her with sudden intensity 
*Yes, >hesaid 
Then make him go.’ 

She stood a moment, pulling her thoughts into focus Time 
mattered, but not so much that she could afford to make a mis- 
take thiough over-haste Jose was speaking, ‘It’s going to be like 
what they did to E\ansto Sarmiento He was in the same gang, 
local leader They’re no more Communists than Franco is, 
but it’s easy to pm that on a man, and they had a conspiracy 
all nght ’ 

Kit walked out on to the drive Jose hurried beside her ‘Do 
you want me to come with you 
*No, thank you ’ 

*ril wait here then I’ll give a warning if the police come, 
but I think wc’vc got a few hours I hcaid they 11 come in the 
middle of the night . ’ 

He faded back into the growing darkness: against the side of 
the house Kit reached the open french windows ot the library 
ahd flipped in, closing them behind her 

Cesar sat at his desk, upright 3taring at the door His head 
turned slowl> as she entered, and slowly he rose to his ft-cl She 
went to him, and his arms came out with the same slowness 
and held her Gradually his grip tightened, and she felt the in- 
creasing involvement of his muscles and will His head came 
down and began to move across hers, weighing heavily on her 
as she turned her face up He muttered in her car, into her hair, 
^Querida . querida mia quenda^'" 

He bioke free and stood a little distance from her His face 
'was flushed and unsteady He pulled out a cigarette and lit it He 
said, ‘Fine funeral, wasn’t it 
" She said seen Jose Are you really in danger 
He said, ‘Yes . 1 seem to have made 2 ? sn'^" miscalcula- 

Iton about my o\vn people ’ 

She said, ‘Did you shoot at the 8-52*^’ 

•No. But of course I cannot prove it. They will probably give 


mo a sentence, perlmps only Mgbtpen nion^« ^re m ^ 
le^on to the otherf» than as a pimishment. If 1 penoit theth to 
^et me/ 

He pulled the automatic from his pocket and looked at it. 
could use this to good effect . all round/ he said 

She said, ‘Put it away, Cesar Promise me you’ll never usO 
it. It isn’t worth it ’ 

He put It back in his pocket He said, ‘On the other hattdl, 
why don’t I let them get rae*^ It will go against the gram, but 
why not ^ To fight would mean that there was something worth 
fighting for 1 spit in the face of Spam Do >ou know what 
I thought would happen at the fimcraP That the people 
would reject all of you and evervthmg you stood for — and that 
would include '^ou personally, too wouldn’t it ^ So a part of me 
would have bee*^ destroyed anyway, because you’re all I care 
for, humanly ’ 

She said, ‘Cesar you can get awa> if you want lo There’s 
time We can find a wa> to do it ’ 

He Went on speaking, almost to himself ‘Do you remember 
coming here so earnestly determinid to find out what was the 
root cause of the trouble between us‘> \\ ell, you found it Mis- 
sion accomplished’’ 

‘Cesar ’ 

‘What about you and me*^ How does the bm answer fit us? 
. Do you love me ^ I love you more that I c\er did ’ 

‘Yes Cesar 

‘It’s wonderful how quickl> one can change Fvaristo becaha 
a Communist overnight The same will happen to ne And do 
you know what the people will sav these people we’ve been 
trying to guide these people whose spin! vc thought we repre- 
sented ^ Thc> ll say Aguiire a Red ^ Well, I always suspected 
It’ 

She said ‘Are you still i member of this— society 

He said flatly, ‘Me *’tii a member of nothing Nothing at all/ 
He sat down 

She sal in the chair across the desk opposite him and laid 
her hand over his^Ccsar, do >ou really mean there’s nothing 
to keep you bye 

He looked fiirectly at her for the first time for some minutes* 
‘Nothing/ 



ed ^ feared during the procession. Since she had carried 
iwt the penance he gave her, and they had immediately after* 
declared their love, love itself and the full awareness 
fad lain dormant under the force of the problems prc- 
fulfilment of them. Now the problems had been 
,tjhftttered by the explosion of this day’s events. 

She said, ‘We’ll go — you and 1, together.’ 

• His head was down, staring at a paper on his desk. 1 1 came up 
SJowly. ‘You and I?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘Whereto?’ 

She spoke eagerly, ‘France first. After that, wherever you 
<lRrant to go. America.’ 

He stood up. ‘Why not?’ He was speaking to himself. Again 
V‘-*Why not?’ He seized her hand, ‘And as soon as we are in 
France, we will be married ?’ 

‘Of course! . . . Quick. We’ve got to go.’ The need for action 
hjounted; she could not stand still. 

. Jos^ slipped in. his eyes sharp. ‘You’ve got to get a car. The 
Hispano won’t do.’ 

She said, ‘I’ll get one.’ 

Cdsar said, ‘But if >ou bring it here, the police will . . .’ 

She said, ‘I’ll bring it to a rendezvous outside the city. 
•Where?’ 

Jose said, ‘Kilometre stone 3 on the Roldan road. Walking 
tigothes. The only way out is by the smugglers’ path to Roland’s 
*j8reach.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘In an hour and a quarter. Nine o’clock, there . . . The 
iihflqphone will be tapped.’ 

‘All right.’ She hurried out of the room and along the passage, 
lyhlSre was only one person to whom she could turn. She called 
he number and Bill came on at once. She said, ‘Bill, I want to 
ijpeak to Henry.’ 

After a moment he said, ‘O.K. Shall I bring h ii in?’ 

‘^o. I must come out. I’ll see him at the BOQ.’ 




Darf^aiiil JPtsggy were m town. She could !eave ft note 
She lifted off the receiver once more and called a tdba. *At 
pkase/ 

*Ahora mismo. Five minutes, senoiita," the voice answered^ 
Cesar was at her elbow He took her hand, crossed the bft|i 
and opened the door of the small drawing-room Dona Teresi 
was sewing in the comer, Bel reading on the sola Cesar said/ 
‘Mother . . I’m leaving Spam, with Kit ’ 


She switched off the headlichts and crawled forward mare**' 
slowly tor a qu .rtei of a mile 1 he hump of the kilometre stone 
loomed up m taint plow and she stopped the car Instantly 
two dark shapes were tlieie beside it She slid across the seat 
and Cesar got in Jose s head appeared dimly silhouetted at the 
window ‘Good-b>c, maestro ’ 

Cesai said ‘Don’t tell the management until tomorrow 
afternoon ’ 

Jose said, ‘Of course not 
‘They’ie good bulls, aien’t lhc> 

‘\cs boigct It do you hear ’ They re nothing to do with 
you any moic 1 11 be all Tight Of course 1 nmU All of us ’ 

‘Gi\c my rtgaids to Gordito and the rest ’ 

‘You told me that, and about paying them Oif Will you^j?^ 
now’’ 

1 he 1 ord bepan to mo\e 

Cesar bieulhLd out deeply ‘There’ Lookback, Kit, look bdcjc 
at the lights of Medina \ou won’t see t again when we get 
round that hill ahead Never again I’m not going to look, not 
even in the minor r\edoncit ) ni ’\r done it’’ 

‘Not yet,’ she said and held his arm tight 
1 he exhaust burbled with a hollow jubilation against the stone 
parapets of a culvert Then the sounds of motoi and exhaust 
were lost in the empty plain The 1 ord began to pick up speeds 
They came out of^he broken ground and the lighted speedeb* 
Jtucter showeA fifty miles an hour The headligat beams 
ahead like armws down the toad, and the heat of the day*s suit 
^tOse up to swirl about her in the wind of their passage. 
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xfxm IM tciegrapn ^res swooped and rbi^ ii» tfte 
m^lighit beams, "Cesar,’ she said suddenly, "suppose they find 
out in Medina that you’ve gone — shouldn’t we cut the telegraph 
wires?’ 

Cesar hesitated. ‘I suppose so. I don't know whether its really 
liiecessary.’ 

"We’J better,’ she said. ‘It would be awful to be stopped 
farther on. Besides, I must change. I didn’t have time to at 
Ihome.’ 

The car was slowing. C&ar said, ‘There’s a place here some- 
where, where the wires are very low . . . Here.’ The car stopped 
tod Cesar got out. She went into the back seat and struggled 
awkwardly out of girdle and stockings and dress and into the 
$lacks and shirt. She heard the trunk opening, then a banging 
and twanging of wires, then the trunk closing. Cesar returned, 
and glanced down at her in the door light. ‘You look almost 
better in slacks,’ he said. The Ford began to move again. 

He seemed to be driving inordinately slowly, and she said, 
^ShPtildn’t we go a little faster?’ 

The car accelerated and she said, ‘What’s at the end of the 
road T 

‘Freedom!’ he said lightly. Then — ‘There’s a carabinero post 
in a cave a little beyond the end of the road, past the last farm- 
' house. But wc don’t go that far, Wc leave the car in the woods 
toout a mile short and go upa srnugglers’ path on to the plateau 
and over into France by Roland's Breach, the eastern one. The 
western’s above the Ordesa.’ 

He was silent for a moment, then he said, ‘Nothing behind 
US, everything in front. It is an extraordinary sensation. Like 
lying. Not in an aeroplane — free flight . . . Tm beginning to 
5>^Heve it. Do you love me?’ 

‘You’ve asked me that before,’ she said, turning to smile 
it him in the pale glow of the dash. 

T know,’ he said. ‘But if you should ever not love me, thcre'd 
be nothing in front either,’ 

She lit a cigarette nervously. She loved him, but there was no 
Ifeeling of love now, only anxiety and deter^mination. Over the 
frontier, it would be different. 

\ Bill had been waiting outside the BOQ when she arrived in 
tibe tell her the Ford was gassed up and the left blinker: 
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work. She w?inted to tell him th^t she thpu^t moitWhIm 
titah she ever had, but impatience and worry kept pulling her 
away. It was likely that she would never see him again, but it 
had been impossible to tell him what she had learned about 
him, through what she had learned about herself She could only 
aay, ‘I’m sorry I’m so sorry,’ and take the car and diive to the 
empty house to pick up some clothes Sorry for what, she now 
thought painfully That I can’t have two men always, one lo love 
and one to rely on That seemed to be a common complaint of 
women But while she had been talking to him for those few 
seconds, at the private acknowledgment that she would not see 
him again, a peculiar longing had possessed her After all this 
time, and at that moment, with no diminution of hei deter- 
mination her n^ed to escape with Cesar it was too much 
and she was read^ n v 

Cesar said suddenly, ‘(juardia C iviP’ 

At the (arlhest icach of the hv.adiielits the two men stood at 
the side of the load, the lone giccn cloaks hanging stiaight from 
then shoulders and the winged h<tts gleaming 

Cesar said ‘1 hey piobably don’t know me by s^Giht, but . 

• She flung herself across the scat agiinst him ripped open 
her shirt and put one arm abound his nccl He understood at 
once, and as the car stopp^^d his liee hand slid round her and 
into the shut inside the bia I he fmaidias wtre on her side, 
one coming toiwaid tlashlight shimn<z She called out, in ^ 
blurred voice ‘What s the mattei oHicer 

Raising her head, she bloc ked lh<. m in's view oi Cesar’s faefe 
and smiled bit aiilv at him, her bi Lasts hall hanging o\er the top 
of the bia ‘Hi iheie’ she mumbled I he Ciuardia's head 
snapped back, the flashlight tlieked out, anii the disguded voice 
said, ‘Adclante’’ 

Cesar accelerated slowlv Aftci a miiiute she slid away from 
him and did up hci shut C ^sar said ‘I m soii> ’ 

He began to diivc noticeably faster Tl s leallv going to 
happen,’ he murmured 

A faint shimmer in the fender miiror caucht her eve and 
she turned her head| Car headlights shone in ihc sky behind, 
‘There’s a car Uack there,’ she said 

C6sar lookea in his own mirror ‘I wonder Is it the police . . . 
or just a traveller ?’ 
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riifles. We cati make iV HJs foot tramp<^4 daw t>n 
|i©a^iator and the needle climbed steadily across round ^ 
dial. Sixty. Seventy. 

*Hc"s still there,’ she said. 

‘Then it’s the police. No one else would drive this speed on 
this road. I wish we had the Hispano . . .’ 

New lights flicked on the distance ahead, grew, separated* 
took shape as a truck behind dim sidelights, and slammed by 
l^dth a hiccup of air and a jerk of the Ford’s progress as the 
air slap pushed over the wheels. Nearly ninety miles an hour. She 
huddled down in the seal, willing herself not to be afraid. She 
had been faster than this with crazy boys, half drunk, once or 
twice. And they didn’t have the muscles or reflexes or the cold 
jUerve of a matador. But Cesar was no longer a matador, and 
didn’t think like one. Her nails bit into her palms as the tyres 
)Screeched, the car flung to the left, some small animal flashed by 
on the right, Cesar’s wrist moving slightly, the car back on the 
track. Ninety-five. The headlights still followed, but she thought 
they had dropped back a little. 

The engine screamed in frenzy. The wind howled, the metal 
rattled, the springs groaned, the tyres shrieked. Another light 
itame out of the northern darkness, split in two, exploded past. 
The road began to climb with increasing steepness. The moun- 
tains rose black and steep on either side and the road surface 
deteriorated. The headlights followed remorselessly, falling 
back but following. 

The smallest irregularities in the pavement sent the Ford 
hurtling back and forth. The straining tendons on Cesar’s hands 
$taod out sharp in the dim light from the instruments. 

- ‘She can’t hold the road much longer at this speed,’ he 
shouted. 

‘Only three miles more!’ she cried. ‘Don’t let them get us.* 
' A line of white posts screamed by in a single blur. A fan of 
light shone up over the prow of a ludden hill ahead. A car or 
truck was coming. The fan grew and sprea^i, and the road rose. 
The arc of light burst over the brow of the hiH^^nd turned th^ 
windshield into a dusty blur. Cesar’s fierce apfihcation of thife 
brakes threw her forward against the dash. The car bumi3(e4 
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f^ii'®^8lfittu»felby. ^ ”Tw ,< . 

' vfcodJciftg back ^he saw them veer, swerve, tod ai last $W,ijr 
|K>inted sideways across the narrow road. The headlights of 
pursuers flung an arc in the sky a mile farther back. "The truck’s 
skidded across the road and stopped,’ she cried exultantly. ^ 

Then they were plunging downhill, sharp right, left, right^; 
in and out, climbing steep and hard with a torrent thundering 
among black pines under a black cliff to the right and pines to 
the left. 

Cesar braked sharply and the light switch clicked. The lights 
went out and for a moment she could see nothing. The car 
bumped very slowly along a rough track between pine trees, 
in dense darkness. 

Soon It stoppK.J, ci.-d vhe jumped out. ‘Tm ready,’ she whis-» 
pered. ‘Which way?’ 

‘That nice dress,’ Cesar said, peering over into the back seat 
‘I suppose we’ve got to leave that behmd as well as everythmg 
else. All right.’ 

He led into the forest. Kit followed the soft liiss of his foot- 
step^ over the pine needles He said, ‘The carabmeros are to our 
right, about a mile and a half. Even it the police go ^straight to 
them, they’re going to be over half an hour behind us ’ 

‘If they follow us,’ Kit said 

‘They will,’ he said positively.* ‘They can go faster than us-^- 
a little faster on the smugglers’ path, quite a bit on the platea^l 
They’ll gam on us ’ 

‘Not on me,’ she said defiantly. ‘I’ll keep my breath.’ 

The heat of the day still lingered in tin. forest, in the smell of 
the resin on the trunks; the sound of the river grew faint behind 
as the track steepened She began to climb, moving one leg auto* 
matically past the other. 

It was very dark, the crescent moon mostly hidden behind 
clouds and only occasionally iiding out to cast a pale lumines- 
cence on the rock. The pines and the running water fell back, 
h&aving nothing but the mental awareness of height and the , 
Jcnowledge that they //ere alone on the face ofa Vc ‘ perpendicu- 
lar fall from djl-kness into darkness. There was no substance, 
j^^^t in that small piece immediately around them, which ’ 
them. The invisible mass, as a whole, was far too .. 
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W tbar^ wenfi ted^s djw it, t^ fcmrteeiiit 
jWkte^ t^t climbed griidually ?tcros$ the face, tumed andclimba^ 
again, slipped deep into the total darkness of a gully and emerged 
a hundred feet higher. The black wind moved slowly across tht 
gulf and the rock, whispering in the grass and the clinging 
shrubs. She was glad it was not da>, for now they came to a 
place where the path ended, and for fifty feet she was stepping 
onl> from it on bar to iron bar, but in the night there was nothing 
but darkness below and the same darkness above, and she 
thought. If 1 slip, 1 dm as likely to lush up as down I might fall; 
or 1 might rush up in a breathless moment to the top of the 
cliff, and step ofi on to the shoit grass of the plateau 

Twice they stopped, listening, but heard nothing of metal 
or of human movement, and that was the cliff, Cesar silent 
in front of her, always ready with hand and weight when she 
needed him 1 hey reached the plateau and rested a few minutes, 
without speaking, Cesar’s hand twined in hers, then went on 
again. 

The frontiei approached the tiacklcss way was hard, and she 
was becoming tired She set her mind to think, so that she would 
forget her wcanness Past that frontier ahead she would be 
Cesar’s wife After all the dreaming about that state, and the 
yearning foi it now it was coming fast, and suddenly its shape 
Was as dark and hidden as tht shape of the peaks The peaks 
at least were split by a gap foi which they were heading, because 
Cesar knew the way, but the other — she had no surety, for 
Oeither of them had been here before 

His back was broad and tall and vague just m front of her. 
It stopped moving and he said, ‘There’s the Bieach ’ Ahead 
a square gap showed m the blackness. A paler grey filled 
and rose on up to blend with the sk> A while blur ran alor 
the lower line of the grey, and snow crunched under hf, 
shoes 

From behind mcial clinked on stone She seized Cesar’s han 
and whispered ficrcclv ‘Run’’ They ran up the last steep, ov^ 
loose stones and patches of snow, her breath scaring her lungl 
The snow thickened impcrceptibl> into ,i carpet four inch^ 
deep where the winds had poured it evenlyThroygh the Breacl| 
and a voice behind called, Tc/m'’ The black walls towered 
on either side and a sharp crack split the air overhead. Tw 
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S<juild ct the shot boomed and echoed through the Breach, and 
tttjdcr her feet the slope changed. 

They began to move faster Looking back once, she could sec 
no one in the Breach, but it was dark up there The wind blew 
stronger on this side, and warmer, and soon the brief snow fell 
back and they were again on stones and short grass 

Cesar's voice rang out confidcntl> now across the mountain. 
There's an open shelter about a thousand fet t down In a gully, 
at the top of a long pine wood Our bridal suited’ Jubilantly 
he took her hand and befi^an to run 

*lt’s all clear,’ he cned ‘jNothing uneven, nothing to trip 
over*’ 

All her exhaustion had gone Paster and faster they ran down 
the slope The moon had set and it was again verv dark. The 
wind blew sccnl«.a o i vf 1 lan^e into her nostiils ind soft 
on her cheek Ihey had left the uncompromising land behind 
them 

Breathless, thc> stopped and she felt the presence of small 
trees about her C csai said The shelter's there aeioss the clear- 
ing.’ He called out, ^llolaf Qui cst la ^ We’ve got it to our- 
selves ’ Ht led he I by the hand and scud, ‘Sit down theie I’ll 
have a hre going m j minute ’ 

She listened to the hiss of pine needles, the crack of dead 
twigs, and the pad of his 1* ct as he mo ed to and fro in the black 
pvood A match scraped and the ims bud of flame up in a 
blinding ycllov\ aiua of light so that she shaded hci eves against ^ 
t The twigs began to crackle I he name-* spiead, and tinned 
rom oiange to pale v How 

' He was crouched actoss the fire trom Ik i looking at her with 
he smile etched into his i%oi> skin, now glowing and trans- 
parent The pme trees clusteied behind lum and elO'»c over her 
lead there was the lagged edge ol the pine boimh roof, and 
mderncath hci rows of cut branches, some green, some brown 
tnd sere from the da>s they had lain here Beyond the stunted 
pines the daikness began 

“ OSsar jumped up and went quickly about the w ood gathering 
>igger logs He wouk/ disappear, and she would ar a heavy 
wmging and sha^P cracks, then he’d come slowly back, dragging 
pgs and boughs, and then disappear again She smoked a 
and waited calmly It was done 



tile cap, and Ibeid it out to hen ^Cognac,^ jtub 
wedding breakfast.* [ 

' She drank, then he in his turn. Carefully he rescrcwed thtf 
pap, put the flask in his pocket, and lay on his back, his hand^ 
behind his hi ad. 

*Do you know what 1 was doing when that man shot at the 
18-52?* he said suddenly. 

She shook her head. 

‘I was there, in the Rfo Antiguo, quite close to lum I was 
fighting with my pride — telling myself alternately that I couldnH 
live unless 1 went and apologised to you tor what Pd said and 
done, and got you back . . and then that 1 was an Aguirre, and 
a man, and you’d have me on a stung if I went to you ’ 

‘1 was feeling lust the same,’ she said gently ‘That sort of 
pnde seems to be awfully dangerous ’ 

Cdsar said, ‘I was born out of my place, or time Fathe"* 
Francisco once told me that I could have been a jet pilot — or 
did he say 1 should have been'' Of course he was neht Place 
or time was wrong for me, not both I’ve spent my life trying 
to alter the time Do you understand 

‘A little,’ she said - 

*Likc Don Quixote, but very different There I stood, like a 
lunatic, denying the movement of clocks and calendars — like 
the English king Canute, ordenng the tide to stop trying 
to live a life that was dead long before 1 was born believing 
what everyone else had stopped believing, because it was stupid 
to believe it any more ’ 

‘But the old things aren’t dead,’ she said carefully ‘I hope 
some of them never do die ’ 

‘The heart’s dead,’ Cesar said eagerly ‘It’s only the shell, 
the husk that you see — people wearing the baturro costume now 
and then, going to church at the proper time . but the heart, 
what they feel like inside the costume, what they feel like inside 


the church — that’s dead, because people have grown up, and 
become educated, and seen that what tj[iey were leaning on 
Was nothing but superstitious nonsense, ou<^yorn tradition* 
Everyone except me and a few crackpots like me. Like thp 
identlemen of Covadonga.* 





Xi^^)^6Us ipvery of them, and me tfae c^aO. ®ISW 
4?9 emila almost breathe life into the old way, when were tj^ 
gather . . . until the funeral. Don Quixote Aguirre dropi^ 
dead there m the Calle del Alcalde, and I was left looking at 
the corpse, and wondering, Who is that, why in the name of 
common sense is he dressed up in that ng, in this century, and 
carrying that lance No, I tried to change time, and 
couldn’t And now you’ve shown me the way to the only 
solution — change place ’ 

She said, ‘I only wish we hadn’t had to go hke this . . ^ 
running away ’ 

He said, ‘But w'e did’ Don’t you sec ^ The cage I’ve been in 
was so strong that it could only be broken by this kind of ex- 
plosion, and YOU Otlicivvise I’d still be there, waiting for them 
to build the cage round me again Can't you see them, ham- 
mering the bars into place F athcr F rancisco saying, “You need 
this one to prolcct you Irom sin,” and Ricardo, “This one’s to 
protect you from licence,” and my mother, “This one will guard 
your honour” and suddenly there F am, m a box, just as I 
was No, dear, if we had left Spain dowly, reasonably, every- 
thing fixed and done in order, wc wouldn’t have left at all.* 
She nodded She understood, only too well 
1 urning up her face, she united him to kiss her and then, a$ 
a seal opened hci body to him^ and fell asleep in the crook of 
his shouldfci, but with her arm flang across him. 


CHAPTFR 30 

Warmth was her first consciousnessr on awakening Hei eyes 
Still closed, she wondered about it The bedroom door was 
over there and the window there No, she was at college, and 
the door was there 

She rememlyred'that here there was no door, no college^ 
1^0 heavy toll of the cathedial bell She was lying on a bed of 
boughs on the northern slope of the Pyrenees, a thousand 
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feet beltsw, Kolaad’s Bteach, and she was warm. She tad camped 
0td many times as a child, and surely she should he cold ahd 
stijEf. She remembered the love-making and thC possessive 
warmth that had been her last memory. The warmth was still 
here. A miracle. She opened her eyes carefully. 

The fire was enormous. Its flame stood five feet high and 
* weaved lik;. Oriental dancers in the centre of the clearing. The 
light jumped to the tops of the low pines, and she could see a 
long way into the wood, where it marched down the valley 
towards the farmed lands far below. Beyond the pines the fire- 
light reddened the short grass, and above their conical tops the 
sky glowed. It was still night and she did not know how long 
she had slept. 

Cesar was bending over the fire, a stick in his hand. The end 
of the stick was alight, and he was poking at something in the 
heart of the fire. The depth of the bright red ash showed that 
the fire had been burning, as big as this foi several hours. Some- 
thing caught on the end of the stick and for a moment lifted up 
into full view higher in the flames. It was a heavy circlet of 
gold, sparkling with gems. It was a — The Armlet. 

The effect of the fire and the physical rcahty of heat vanished! ' 
For a moment Kit lay paralysed with cold. Then she leaped 
Up and ran to him.' He heard her, and turned as she snatched 
the stick from his hand. The circlet glittcied in a bed of ash 
under the flames. She scooped if out, scattering sparks and ash 
and pieces of burning wood, and threw it on to the grass ten 
feet off. 

Cesar methodically stamped out the blazes in the grass while 
she stood, the long stick burning in her hand, her breath coming 
in slow, terrified gasps, 

Cesar turned to her, T’m sorry you saw that. Otherwise, 
you’d never have known. Let me put it back in the fire now.’ 

He moved towards it and she cried, ‘No !’ and snatched it up. 
Tte pain leaped across her hand and she dropped it at once. 
"“Don’t touch it!’ she said. Her hand began to throb and she 
held it tight in the other, but the pain was nothing to the 
pulsing shock in her mind. 

*You stole It?’ she whispered. 

‘Evaristo and I,’ he said. ‘Stealing’s not quite fne right word. 
We didn’t mean to keep it, or sell it,’ 
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•But whyT she said* 

He shrugged. ‘The unknown soldier again- We thought 
people still cared. Let me melt it down.* 

*No!* she said. ‘How can you tlunk of damaging it? It’s . . . 
a thousand years old^’ 

‘Ah, my dearest, how American ^ Remember we’re still in 
Europe Spam’s full of things a thousand years old, and all as 
useless as that Armlet * 

‘We can't let it come to any harm,’ she said. 

‘Why not'^ It’s only an object of superstition You don’t 
behevc in it, do you 

‘No,’ she saia ‘Not that it's holy oi that it belonged to San 
Marco, but if it’s valuable to a lot of people, we mustn’t hurt it, 
or we’d be hurtinf» them It isn’t as though they made human 
sacrifices to it 

‘1 hey do,’ Ctsar said ‘Sacrifices of liberty and free will ’ 

He sat down slowly beside the fire, staring into the leaping 
flames She turned awa> and looked out beyond the clearing 
for guidance Abandot pah gieen ran alongtheeastern hon/on, 
silhouetting the bhick slant of a far ridge 1 he peaks to the 
^outh stood out sharpei against the faintest lightening, from 
black to puiplc, in the sky behind them over Spain 

She looked at the Aimht, and carefully touched it It was 
almost cool I he tine edges were blurred where the gold had 
begun to melt lound one hall oQthe CiUle, and there were ugh 
black streaks on it, otherwise it was unharniLd 

Now whai'^ She could have undci stood if he had stolen it last 
night, after the funeral Bui this was done over a year ago liow 
could the old Cesar ha\e done it*^ It was almost impossible to 
imagine the pressuics that had made him, and the tortures he 
must have suffered since These surc’> and not any fear of 
arrest, weio the tnie cause of his flight 

She thought slowlv. Whatever vvay you looked, there was 
finally a perfectly clear Right, and only one 

‘We must return it, darling,’ she said when she was ready. 
‘How?’ he said icasonably 
‘We could mail it \ 

‘I suppose so PacKcts are often lost or stolen in these parts.’ 
‘We could ^ve it to someone m France to take back to 
Medina. To the pnest of a church.’ 
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■ ;jSfeofif!(Ba WfcWn. Tn take it back.’ 

'^OQ yott'Q be arrested, and held as a hostage until 1 ^nt 
ipysdifup.’ 

*t wouHn’t mind. They couldn’t hold me for long, if you 
ijOiin’t come.* 

*I cannot allow that Spanish prisons are not hke yours.’ 

She said, ‘I don’t really like any of those ideas. We’d still 
be branded as criminals.’ 

He said, ‘Unless we destroy it Abolish it for ever.’ 

^We can’t do that ... Wh\ did you do it'^’ 

Tve told you. Come, Kit, what’s the matter with you? 
They’ve lost it, and it’s a fraud, and you know it’s a fraud and I 
know It’s a fraud If you won’t let me melt it, let me bury it here. 
Then we’ll see if another miracle will get it back to San Marco, 
the way it did in 1115.’ 

She moved her head impatiently. She said, ‘What would 
happen if we went back to Spam?’ 

T would be arrested and charged with the shooting at the 
bomber, probably a good deal more, loo, and being a Red. And 
if I gave back the Armlet, with that too of course You’d be 
deported.’ 

They can’t prove you shot at the B-5?, can they ?’ 

*No.’ 

*But you can prove that someone else did*?’ 

T doubt It. I know who did it Rosario Lima’s father.* 

An irregular line of dim white fire was spreading along the 
top of the mountain wall to the south, and spilling down the 
^opes, where the snow lay. Colour had seeped into the world, 
io that the French grass was touched with green and Spain 
announced itself in the harsh red and black of its boundary 
d^s. 

She said, *We can’t live with this hanging over us. Nowhere. 
I mean, there s no way to live, cither.’ 

He didn’t answer and after a minute she insisted, *1$ 
^re?* . 

^ Still he did not speak and she said,'* We.’ ve got to go 

back/ 

She put out her band to touch him, to show that she lovoi;) 
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t did km Wan with aU flue old force, and tMe t5Pi?O4S|>r60&^^ 
►pgh Iier like the daylight in the world. 

He leaped to his feet, jerking her hand aside with the Vioh^c^ 
of his movement ‘Go back*^' he cried passionately. ‘Yon freed' 
me, with your love, your determination that we should live 
free, and happy » Now you want me to go back I can’t ’ I won’t 
Vm free of Spain, free of superstition, free of the Church, free 
of the bulls and fear in the bull-nng, free of Europe, free of his- 
tory . . ril do anything for you, except go back ’ 

‘Then I’ll go ’ she said ‘Please let me^’ She moved to snatch 
up the Armlet, but he was quicker, and it was in his hand, the 
golden glint cmiing from the firelight in the metal, for the 
sun had not ris^^ 

‘You’re not going back alone,’ he said 
Out of a deep and miserable conviction that there was no 
other course, she bcfi;an again, ‘Then we must go back together 
with the Armkt Listen, dcai As soon as wc get back I’ll 
go to Colonel Lindquist and tell him you didn’t shoot at the 

B-52 I’ll tell him who did ’ 

‘No’’ Cesar interjected 

She rushed on, ‘J’ll tell him we’re going to be married and 
you wcien’t Communists and get him to speak to the bishop 
and the mayor and General Guzman and whoever else can 
help I know he'll do all he cac lor us, for me, because of tixo 
funeral ’ 

Cesar’s face was falling back into an exhausted calm, and 
she redoubled the urgency of her pleading 

‘Nothing IS as bad as il looks Rcallv it isn’t We've got to go 
back and get this done with If you go to prison, I’ll wait for 
you . . . ril get lawyers, and you dulriT steal, because you’ll 
have returned it That’s not stealing is it Soon it'll all be over, 
and we can start again We'll start this same way’ fust like tins, 
over the smiiggk rs’ path at night and through Roland's Breach 
and down to here, and make lo\e just as wc did last night, and 
Wake up to this fiic 
He said, ‘I’ll nev^T come back ’ 

She said, ‘OJ course you will’ With me’ Don’t you want to 
marry me?’ 

*t tove never wanted anything so much in my life, and nevifct 



pMU agsim^’ up "That’S why I must ask you for the last 
iriak© me go back/ 

, She sm4. ’'Thpre’s absolutely no other way. For our name> for 
what we are going to be, and live as, we must . . / 

He said very gently, ‘Very well, my love. You are as obstinate 
as a baturra, really, aren’t you? Very well.’ 

*And you’ll come back here with me?’ 

‘If I’m free/ 

Trom. e.’ 

‘I promise/ 

Moving like a sleepwalker, he dug out earth with his hands 
and threw it on the fire ‘It might spread/ he said. ‘But I don’t 
think so. 1 have some biscuits. We can eat them as we go.’ 

‘What’s the hurry she asked She twined her arms round his 
neck and kissed him on the lips, and whispered, ‘1 love you, I 
love you.’ 

‘We must get on/ he said ‘So many things to do ’ 

They set out at once, and when they reached the Breach three- 
quarters of an hour later, the sun rose She stopped there and 
looked back over the slopes falling away into the generous 
bosom of France. Cesar did not tuin, and aftei a moment he* 
said, ‘Come on, Kit, The carabmerus will be wailing for us/ 
They crossed the plateau at a steady fast pace, and came 
to the edge of the clids. Kit held back and said, T ct’s rest a 
minute,’ for the gulf of air flowed silently beneath, and the flat 
light cast long shadows from the toy pines across the miniature 
meadow, and at the doll’s farmhouse down there One wall of it 
was tinged pink by the sun, the other violet in the shade, and 
her head swam with the faint tremblings of the light. Cesar 
said, still very gentle, Tt won’t make it any belter waiting 
here, my dearest. You can rest in the car/ 

She started down the smugglers' path, on her right the wall 
of the cliff and on her left the threc-tliousand-foot fall to the 
valley floor, and dew shining in the yellow spikes of the clinging 
gorse tufts. The long path passed in a dream of fear, but the 
flat wood came at last and then quickly along the path, until 
Cfear said, ‘See. The loving arras arc very l^ng/ 

She looked past him, and saw the Ford in a s|pall clearing, 
a|id a man in a black habit sitting on the grass smoking a 
mgarette. Father Francisco got up as they approached and 
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fdfmxA wittilm ajTOs outstretched. He embraced Cesar wurmly, 
and $h;(>ok hands with Kit. ‘It’s nice to see you back/ he said* 
•You look a little tired/ 

Cfear leaned wearily against the car, his head bowed. ‘Where 
are the carabineros and the police*^ They were chasing us up 
here last night . . They don’t seem to have touched anything/ 

‘They were here when 1. came out a couple of hours ago/ 
Father Francisco said 

Cesar said incuriously, ‘How^ did you get out? Where’s the 
Lambretta 

The priest said, ‘I came with Sefior Aroslcgui Someone had 
cut the wires out here so he couldn’t get hold of anyone to tell 
them to cancel the order for your airest ’ 

‘Why did they caned it Cesar asked uninterestedly. 

‘Pedio I ima confessed to diootma at the American bomber. 
I rather think that when Aiostegui told Madrid that, they 
decided nc^ to , v s my of die other matters Don I \ansto was 
enough, and, of course, you are a popular iigure ’ 

‘Well known at least/ Ctsar said 

Kit shook his arm urgently ‘Then you’re free, dailing . . • 
*of that ’ 

Cesar nodded 1 le said ‘Why did Lima confess*^’ 

Feather Francisco said, ‘An act ol God He was present at the 
funeril with a buck in his pocket and m his heait the fixed 
intention of throwing it at the old Holmes couple He didn’t 
throw the brick, of cocise but at midnight he did go to the 
police station and confess ’ 

Kil looked down at herself Ihe trousers were tom nd 
soiled and tlie shirt rumpled and sweaty wh^re she had slept in 
them The \oice of the toiunt roared through the forest She 
gatheied her clot he > from the back ol the car and said, ‘I'm 
going to wash and change ’ 

Across the niotoi load she climbed down tlu steep bank, and 
undressed quickly Soon she must gel back into those other 
clothes, the black tuncTcal diess, the constricting giidle and the 
stockings, and return to Medina just as she had left it, but in 
the meantime she had been tned and burned, and now naked. 
Kneeling by the stt^'am she dashed water over her face and 
neck and brealts Then she washed her fec^ and sat until the 
numbness left her legs. She dressed quickly, her spirits rismg 
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Img about the Armlet yet. Father Francisco wailed till she 
iaken her place m fronts then he climbed into the back. Cesa* 
got behind the wheel and backed the Ford down the forest path 
and on to the road. 

They began to move faster She leaned back She must think, 
if vas not to be charged with shooting at the B-52 there 
was only the Armlet, and they were bringing it back What Kind 
of punishment would they give him for that‘s He’d have to pay 
to have It repaired . . a fine as well, perhaps . . a very big 
fine . . . prison It was possible, but but 
She awoke with a start to see the cathedral dome towering 
out of the houses on the hill close ahead Theie was an air of 
grecUng in the Calle de los Obispos in the bright sun of midday, 
and now she could not sit still, in her anxiety to have it all done 
and finished with, so that they could turn again to the north, 
and freedom, and love 

At the front door of the Casa Aguirre the lambretta was 
parked Father Francisco hunied out and said, Thank you, 
C6sar Well, I must go I shall be seeing vou ’ 

C6sar said, ‘Wail, Father^ I have something 
The priest was on the Lambretta, shouting above the racket 
of the little motor, ‘Sorry, Cesar Urgent’’ He roared off at 
high speed, kicking up giavel behind him 
C6sar watched till he had disappeared, then turned and 
walked up the steps Octavio was in the doorway ‘Good 
morning, senonta Good morning, senorito The lady your 
mother IS in the small drawing-room, with your sister ’ 

Kit went slowly into the house, wondering The strangeness 
Of last night’s departure was still here, and now they had 
returned from a honeymoon or a week-end in San Sebastian, 
and Dona Teresa would hug her and say, Did >ou have a good 
1$me, how was the weather*? 

It was not quite like that in the drawing-room, for Dona 
Teresa and Bel were on their feet, bofh crymg, and Pete 
Olmbacher was there i 

Dona Teresa took out a handkerchief and carefully dried 
eyes. Then she said, ‘The pohee came quite soon after you Idft 
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Was stating at Olmbaehcn Dofia Teresa ’’said, ^Hwt 
Sergeant has ten days' leave, and I invited him to spend tbete 
We, If he IS to marry Bel, it is time I made his acquaintance^ 
And then, just after midnight, Father Francisco came. I toW 
hutt that you’d said you wouldn’t be returning, but he said^he 
was standing there looking out of the window — he said, “Don't 
misjudge that young lady She would call this absurd, but she 
reminds me of another heretic, the greatest of all of them, 
Martin Luther, who said, ‘It is neithei safe noi prudent to do 
aught against conscience Here stand 1 — I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me Amen ’ . They will be back ” Then he left.* 

After a long silence Cesar said, ‘Mother, 1 must go to the 
cathedral * 

‘Yes,’ she said 
He said ‘Motner, 1 

She said, Tt is between you and Holy Church, who is also 

your Mother I will be here when you come back ’ 

Cesar got up and walked out of the room Kit following close. 

She closed the drawing-room door behind fhem and said 

urgently, ‘Why do you have to go to the cathedraP You could 

have given the Armlet to Father Francisco and just waited. 

Now let’s find him and give it to him ’ 

Cesar said, ‘He will be in the cathedia) for the Mass of 

> 

Intercession, the oflicial beginning of the fiesta of San Maico, 
, . . Should you not tell your parents >ou’ie bacK ^ Won’t tb 
be worr>ing about you 

For a moment she stared at him, then turned to the telephone. 
One thing at a time And he was right about tellum her father 
and mother, she must not hurt anyone il die could help it 
Cesar stood beside her, staring out ot the open front door 
while she tiicd to get her father’s hoii e There was no answer, 
so she rang Colonel Lindquist s oflicc The even voice came on 
— ‘Lindquist ’ 

‘Lmdy, it’s Kit . ITn back ’ 

‘Oh. What happened*^’ His tone was non-committal 
She said, T can’t fell you yet, but we had to come back rm 
going to the cithedral now with Cesar, but i.icn we may be 
teaving again ’ 
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iismy T lift said. ^Haven^t yoti mt4e up you** mifld f 
‘OJbi, Lindy/ die cri^, *l have, but . 4 , you’ll hear soon . • . 
I can*t get {>ad or Peggy.’ 

’They’ve gone to France looking for you, to tell you all is 
forgiven if you’ll just come back and take a little more time to 
decide/ She leaned her head against the wall miserably. His 
voice was gentler when he spoke again, ‘They’re going to call 
from Pau or Lourdes in an hour. Til tell them, and theyTl be 
back tc light. Anything 1 can do for you. Kit?’ 

‘Not yet/ she said ‘Not now Thank you ’ 

She hung up. Cesar said, ‘1 think we’d better go to the 
cathedral now ’ 

Jose the apoderado walked m, pulling furiously at a cigarette. 
‘So it’s true/ he said His bloodshot eyes turned to Kit ‘Why 
did you let him come back Without waiting for an answer he 
whirled on Cesar. ‘You . . . sheep^ Well, your suit’s in good 
condition, the suords arc sharp, and I haven’t told the manage- 
ment yet. Now ITl get the girl to make up your bed in the 
library wheie I can sec you aren’t disturbed Even so you won’t 
get more than two or three houis’ sleep Come along ’ 

C6sar said, ‘I have a little )ob I must do fust ’ 

Kit cried, ‘But, Cesar, you . . .* 

Jose exploded, ‘ Little job ^ Now that you’re back, you’re back! 
You’re a matador, damn you This is the most impoi tanl pairing 
of bulls you’ll ever get The first is a vicious, squinting moun- 
tain of a bastard, as high as" a church and wide as a barn. 
They’ll give you both ears and the tail if you just manage to 
walk out of the ring alive The second is the most perfect 
animal I’ve ever seen — noble, brave, direct^ With him, you can 
make an afternoon such as no one’s seen since Manolcte. But, 
by God, if you don’t match him they'll boo you from here to 
Ronda. By God, theyTl kill you, and I’ll be with them’ And look 
at you — out on your feet’ Come along and sleep now.’ 

C6sar said gently, ‘I am truly sorry, Jose, but 1 must go to 
the cathedral.’ 
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They climbed the cathedral steps, among the cooing pigeons, 
against a rising current of chanted music As soon as they had 
passed from the sunlight of the Plaza into the gloom inside, he 
said, ‘Stay here ’ 

He went forward into the darkness The singing sounded 
fainter in here, sornewhcie high in the roof and a long way off. 
Her eyes pressed wide lo catch the light, she saw his dim shape 
pause at the font, dip his fmgeis into the water, make the sign 
of the Cross on forehead and chest and go forward again 1 hen 
she lost sight of him as the cathedral and its occupants grew 
clearer and l^r vision spicad to encompass it all 

The nave w is full, and all the chairs occupied The people 
seemed to be m blocks, rows of khaki here, rows of blue there, 
then a block w( nu a, all in black, all the black nianlillas lacing 
the pattern of their hair rows of men in dark suits near the 
front, more unifotms men in cutaways and striped trousers. 
... 1 he mayoi\ four heralds in their tabards knelt on the stone 
behind the last row' of chairs among many women m plain 
di esses of black cotton and there were a dozen U S airmen 
in unifoim m a row near the hack 

Her eye rose Be \ond the people the steps climbed in ordered 
sequence, red carpeted, to the high altar Rows ui candles 
flickered on it and in the tall candelabra leading up lo it On 
the right a bundled candles buined m the shrine of San Marco 
their light < hi owing a strong golden colour into the arched roe 
of the aleo\e so that it made' a shining semicircular halo of 
gold above the image ol the Saint On the Icli side of the altar 
steps there was a throne, and sitting in it a small ole^ man wear- 
ing a scarlet skull cap and crimson robt.s His hands rested 
on the arms of the throne, immobile, t nd the light fiom a ruby 
ring on his finger glowed steadily into her eye 

There was the locus ol the cathcdial —the high altar, flanked 
on one side by the lighted arch and the kneeling saint, on the 
other by the ornate throne and the crimson bishop a single 
interlocked trinity elf white and red and gold stretching across 
the far end clothe view, above and beyond t e people, who 
showed their backs to her in anonymity 
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on a man going slowly forward wi> the eetetri^ 
aide towards the steps and the light. Now she saw nothing 
Odsar, and in the congregation the heads turned, by rows as i^e 
jjassed, until they too were concentrated on him, and the 
l;>ishop’s head had slowly turned, and the priest conducting the 
service was watching him. 

At the foot of the altar steps he stopped. The bishop’s ring 
flashed, and Father Fiancisco came towards Cesar from a 
hidden place behind the bishop’s throne There was no sound at 
all in the cathedral as Cesar held out both hands towards the 
young priest, his friend Then Cesar retreated a few paces, 
bowed to the High Altar, and knelt among the front row of 
worshippers Father Francisco climbed steadily towards the 
alcove of the saint, the golden circlet resting on his right palm, 
and that supported by his left 

When he reached the alcove he loosed the inner chain, and 
went m to fasten the Armlet m its place. 

The bishop’s ruby ring flashed again, and the officiating 
priest continued the service. 

The cathedial began to stir As yesttiday in the streets of 
the Barrio, the people seemed to give emotion to the stone and 
the stone back to the people A murmur of indistinguishable 
sound lose from the massed congregation in the nave, and 
climbed up the dusty beams of coloured light and out through 
the fretted windows, and hummed in the farthest, darkest 
comers of the chapels around the outer walls and m the purple- 
black vault of the roof Like the bugles against the supersonic 
thunder the priest’s voice shrank to a thm, small piping The 
cathedial stones quaked to movement as people hurried past 
and out, to shout from the steps and make a confused roar in 
which she distinguished only the word Brazakte — Armlet. Now 
people began to hurry in, too. The stone became fragile as the 
walls of a tent, and only at the centre of the tent, where C6sar 
knelt, was there stillness and silence Around and m and out the 
people flowed, but among the movement black -diessed womejJ. 
of the Barrio knell like rocks in the ude, their faces tum€^ 
towards the beatitude. 

She heard the same word over and over again, Brazakte * u 
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ihc ctirt roil of Aguirm. Looking back tl^roogh tite 4*00^ ^ 
Ifotwcen tbe people $he saw that the Plaza was alre^y half fiijS* * 
and more people were pouring into it The sounds of v<Jicas,’' 
of shouts, of chanting, and whispers, and cries broke Over hor 
from both sides, gradually submerging her 
The service ended The bishop rose from his throne and left 
^ the cathedral, followed by half a dozen priests Everyone stood 
up in the nave, and for a moment began to surge in towards 
Cesar; but Father Francisco came to him first, and Cesar 
followed him, head raised across the foot of the altar and out 
by the way that the bishop had taken 

The mayor’s heralds passed her on their way out of the main 
doors, and the mayor with a heavy chain round his neck, and 
the corporation and deputy mayors m their cutaways, and 
Spanish gener'^U and colonels with blue and red sashes, and 
Amencans, and :»panish soldiers, and rich women, and the 
women of the Barrio 

The high bells were ringing, and from farther off came the 
boom of irregular, clustered explosions All sound came from 
outside now She closed her eyes, and leaned back against the 
stone. 

‘Kit — come with me please * 

She opened her eyes and followed Father Francisco, past the 
font where the reflection of the rose window hung in perfect 
miniature in the calm water, along the north wall, until Father 
Francisco ^lopped before a heav>, closed dooi Opening it, ’ s 
said gravely, ‘Please go in ’ 

It was a small loom, almost bare of furniture, lit by two 
windows on one side Through the windows she could see the 
cloisters of the cathedral museum, a corner of the Plot with 
its clustered headstones, and the stone walk that ran towards 
the bishop’s palace across the street The bishop was standing 
near the middle of the room, Cesar to one side, his back to the 
windows. Father Francisco had not entered with her, and when 
the heavy door closed behind her, they were alone 
The bishop saiiL ‘Daughter, do you know the airman 
Sergeant OlmbachCT, who wishes to marry Is.^bel dc Aguirre?* 
Kit stared ki him dumbly Olmbacher"^ Label? Who was 
Isabel? Had they stolen the Armlet? 
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started, aiwl whispered, *Yes.* 

Tather Ferreira tells me that be is a good and upright mm. 
Do you affirm this from your own knowledge?' 

*Yes,’ she said. 

The bishop half turned towards Cesar. ‘My son, it is against 
the policy of Holy Church to put obstacles in the way of 
marriages, in the Faith, between persons who are old enough to 
know their own minds. Do you withdraw youi objections to 
the marriage?’ 

C6sar said in a low voice, ‘I have already done so, my lord. 
I saw that they were in love with each other.’ 

The bishop said, That would have no meaning if the 
proposed marriage were not otherwise sanctioned by Holy 
Church.’ 

Cesar bowed his head. Kit went close to him and took his 
hand, and held ii tight so that they faced the bishop together. 

The bishop’s eyes llickered to hers, and held them. ‘ I his man, 
C^sar Aguirre, has told me that he wishes to mai ry you. Do you 
wish to marry him ?’ 

She cleared her throat in order that she should answer very 
dearly. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Are you now willing to join the True Communion, with a 
whole heart and mind? If not, do you think you might be 
willing to do so in the near future 

For one moment the worej would not come. The other 
hovered on her tongue, her heart beat loudly, and Cesar's hand 
was cold in hers. 

She said, ‘No.’ 

The bishop turned to Cesar. ‘The Church will not counten- 
ance this marriage.’ 

Cesar said, ‘But, my lord, I have asked her to marry me, and 
she has accepted. I have promised.’ 

The bishop’s old eyes wandered almost pityingly to her, and 
back again to Cesar. ‘You are well aware that an undertaking 
to marry a dissident has no canonical meaning. Nor has the so- 
called civil marriage which is permitted m some countries, since 
marriage is pot an earthly contract but ^ divine sacrament. 
That is no more than concubinage, and moiial sm. Unless this 
young woman changes her views, you may not rriarry her inside 
the Church. That is, you may not marry her.’ 
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Kit said tieatedly, *Btit . . 

The bishop said. That is all, my son/ 

C6sar said in a low voice, ‘Come on, dear . • / Quickly 
dropping to one knee, he kissed the ring on the bishop’s finger^ 
as the bishop negligently raised his hand 
Outside the door } ather Francisco had gone, but Pete Olm-’ 
bacher was waiting for them 

T’vc got my car outside, in Obispos ’ he began, but Kit 
turned quickly to Ccsai ‘What are they going to do? What 
happened 

Cesar said, M confessed to Y alher Fiancisco ’ He stopped. 

She said, cs, yes, then 

‘He gave me a religious penance ’ 

‘And the bishop 

‘1 ^old him alter confession ’ 

‘But the pol r what arc they going to do 
‘Nothing ’ 

‘Nothine’ ^ ou mean we’re 000*^ Nothina’s going to 
happen at alP It\ unbchevabic it’s too wonderful foi words^ 
I told you nothing’s as bad as it seems, didn’t 1 ^ We can go 
right back at once ’ 

Cesar said acntly ‘We’d better go to the house now ’ 

‘Yes,’ she said laughing (iL.t something to eat and go^’ 
Outside, exploding rockets made a conimuous barrage of 
cracks and thuds The sky to the soul)* wh^rc tlu\ were being 
fired from the mounds of the Roman camp juickled v\ith sttc'iU 
vivid flashes, and then little pulls ol bhek smok^ that quici^ " 
dissolved m the light wind The street was full of people, but 
in a moment they wire m the car and the c ir was moving The 
hubbub of voices went with them and the fikze ol faces peer- 
ing into the cai, and the thunder ol ihe )o>lul explosions 
celebrating a long-past martyrdom 

As they turned into the diivc she spoke quickly *Pcte, stop 
outside the library, please And ask them not to disturb us ’ 

In the opened french windows she stopped confounded. 
The suit of lights lay m black and gold on tlie dc A, the pink 
stockings on top tty black slippers on the floor below, on one 
side the false (jueue of the pigtail and on (ht other the black 
montera. The sw-ords in their cases stood propped against the 
of the fireplace, the dress cape hung at full length from 
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round iMt stood ^$id6 the swot^. 

„ , Sfee saidt '^This— this i$ impossiblev C^sar. Yoti’fU Udt rcUllj^ 
going to fight this afternoon, are you T 

He said, *I must, now that I’m here, and able to.’ He glanced 
at the clock on the mantel ‘It’s only two hours ’ 

She said, ‘You haven’t had more than three hours’ sleep id 
two da> You don’t want to kill yourself, do you?’ 

‘No,’ he said quickl>. ‘J want to live.’ 

‘Then don’t be silly.’ 

‘But I must, Kit ’ 

His eyes were dull with fatigue and he sat down suddenly on 
the edge of the desk, crushing the brocaded jacket of the suit 
of lights. 

He said, Tt’s not fair to the public, who have paid to see 
me.* 

She said, ‘The public'^ The people of Medina Her voice 
rose, in spile of herself ‘What do you think they’re going to do 
to you now? We’ve got to get away ’ He shook his head She 
cried, ‘I . . I’ll have the authorities declare you’re medically 
unfit! I’ll call the doctor . .’ 

‘Please,’ he said ‘That won’t help Noone will stop a matador 
going into the ring, even if he’s dying It's only the bull that has 
to have strength ’ 

She clenched her hands uiVil the nads bit She could hit 
him; she might take a sword and wound him so that he couldn’t 

. . . 

She gave in suddenly It would somehow be all right. It 
would have to be She said ‘All right ... I’ll have the car and 
everything ready so that wc can go immediately afterwards.* 

‘If I’m able,’ he said 

‘Y'ou are going to try to get yourself killed,’ she cried. ‘That 

, that would be cowardly’’ 

‘And sinful,’ Cesar said ‘No, I’m not going to try to.’ 

She began to cry ‘You, you w-weie s-so happy to be free!*^ 

He stepped forward and his arms went round her. She could 
feel the agonised silent sobbing in his chestif^ She began to break 
down totally under the wordless, overwhelrang^sincenty of hia 
pain. 

There was a knock on the door but she bad ndtlwj; ^ 
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v0m l>ehind her, ‘Come, littte miss, lie’s got to mt 
4on’t want bim to be hurt* do you?* 

His sharp voice was unexpectedly comforting and she let 
him guide her out of the room He was calling, ‘Someone ! Come*' 
please.’ Then it was Juana’s thin arms round her, and Eloisa^s 
voice murmuring, ‘There, there, come along and he down in 
ithe drawing-room. Or would you like to go to your old room? 
And ril bring you some cognac*^ An aspirin And then Bel the 
other side, ‘The small drawing-room . . . There. There.’ And 
Doha Teresa’s hand cool against her forehead, and she was 
lying on the sofa Three aspiiins. a sip of water. 

‘When do we leave for the corrida she asked, bracing her-^ 
self to scream at them, for they would say she mustn’t go, she 
was worn oul, ovciwrought 

Doha Term's * voice <Jaid, ‘A quarter to five, punctually. 
We will come to you in good time. We will all be within call 
if you want us ’ 

Then the door closed and she could open her c>es The cur^ 
tains were drawn and the light filtering through them was 
tinged red The ceiling was smooth, like the svvept sand of the 
arena, and the glow of blood was in it Here and there round 
the perimeter of vision bright colours sparkled in painting, 
ornament, and piece of furniture Outside, the house and the 
city were full of people, tici on»ticr, all knowing, all watching. 
She was one of them, alone here m the front row, waiting 


CHAPILR 

C&AR took his place in the front row of the procession, 
between the other twci matadors He shook hands formally with 
toem, in turn — Escobar on his left and Miranda on his right. It 
would depend on jbe bulls, as usual Escobar who had been 
half a djzen'^ears ago, had announces' his intention of 
totiting at the end of the season Miranda was only a week 
Si^iior to himself, but he could be very good too. 
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tile trumpet sounded, the band be^n to play and the heralds 
itrged their horses into a walk. The three matadors, without 
looking round or down, making no attempt to keep in step with 
each other or the band, strode slowly out on to the hot sand^ 
Cesar got the feel of it through the thin slippers in the first tea 
paces. It was a little softer than last time, but good, the footing 
firm everywhere, except a patch of something softer in front of 
Section 7, where the ring servants had spread too much fresh 
Sand and not raked it absolutely even with the texture of the rest 
of the ring It was rare for a bull to choose that section to fight 
out of, but 't would have to be remembered The crowd rose 
tier on tier, and round and lound and the band was playing. 
Above the piesident's box the upper row of the Moorish arches 
made the familiar patUin of cut-outs in brown*ied paper against 
a backdrop of blue 

He knew he was too tired to fight but information kept tnek- 
hng in through the senses that would not sleep It was hot, the 
air light and dry, as it ncaily always was m Aragon during the 
bull season The (lags of Spam and Medina fiying over the mam 
entrance showed a light brcc/c from the shady towards the sunny 
side, but that was up there There was almost nothing at sand 
level He could see no faintest stir ol the giains behind the hoofs 
of the horses, and il was dry enough to rise an inch or two before 
settling, if there had been any w md At waist level, also nothing 
—yet. 

He fell the st>le of his stride subtly changing He had been 
away from the bulls six weeks, and had started walking almost 
as he walked in the street The mesmeric, interlocking circles of 
sand and stone and aieh, like an endlessly repeated chant, had 
done their woik The voice of the crowd surged away to the 
borders of hearing, Ibe dress cape bound and held him into the 
shape of a matador, and he moved like the others, with slow 
Strides, stiff legged and insolent 

He slopped m front of the president’s box and looked up, put 
his hand to his montera, and as he bowed slowly pressed it more 
firmly on to his head 

Now he Was walking among his own m^n towards Section 3, 
letting the cape fall out of its careful folds, «gatjienng it in his 
nght hand He saw her blond head, and noticed that she was 
not wearing dark glasses. He would tell her, when he threw the 
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cape up to her. Her eyes would be sore before the afternoon was 
out, and she^d have a headache tonight. 

Several places beyond her, in the front row of Section 4, a 
movement caught his eye. Two people were standing up, looking 
at him and clapping loudly ... a middle-aged man in a striped 
suit of the cheapest cloth, and a boy of about fifteen. Of course 
— ^Juan Cuervo of Saldavega, and his son. 1 hey’d guided him to 
a magnificent chamois above Benasque last fall, and he’d 
promised them the cape next lime they came to a corrida. 

He hesitated only a second, then walked on past Kit and, 
bowing slightly before the man and the boy, threw up his cape 
to them. The boy caught it w^ith a cry of pleasure, shouting down, 
‘Thank you, sir, oh thank you 1 he man liirncd in his place and 
beamed on all around him, his hands spread wide. A leather 
wine bottle hang from his shoulder and there w^as a basket of 
chickens at hr ^ As Cesai turned away he was offering his 
neighbours drinks from the bottle. 

Duty, Cesar thought And correctitude He could have loved 
her twice as much, if that were possible, and still he would have 
had to do this Well, she would understand, or she would not. 
If she did, she w'oukl understand much moie, whatever decision 
finally flowered in the sand this afternoon. 

Jose was beside him ‘Do you want a Bcn/cdnne*^ It’ll have 
time to take effect before youi first comes in ' 

He shook his head He had /ought belorc when almost as 
physically tired as he was now Being a bulliiithter on prmnote 
had meant living up to the traditions all the vva>, and pietend* ’ 
that was his real dcsiie Dully he iLmembered four successive 
novilladas with no moie sleep than catnaps m i car jolting along 
intolerable roads, an assortment of drunken whores in and out 
of his bed, a fourteen-hour traditional dn. iking boiu afterwards, 
and then an assiimation with a duchess. 

He would fight, because thcie was strength doimant some- 
where in his muscles, and his nerves would draw' on it Mean- 
while, the exhaustion served to deaden the iiNiial fear Even the 
Armlet had helped there, and he had not been expected to talk 
lightly with Jose, imd crack cynical jokes with Gordito and 
Garcia about the c|uality of the horses provid H for them. 

He looked up summoning a smile. They w'crc sitting in their 
own places, the ones he owned as a member of the bull-ring 



Utik^ Stel» 'mA Oltnfoacher* Kit v^s Iboking at him;* ai4 
ji 0 turned He had forgotten to tell her abowt the gla^sefc 
Marcia wa$ there, in her usual place There was Father Praiv 
cisco, looking anxious unde** the wide black hat . . Plenty of 
Americans, just as different with their cameras and bright shirts* 
but somehow no longer isolated by the differences I ockman 
Would b^ here somewhere He hated the spectacle and he hated 
ihinv Cesar, Perhaps at this moment he thought he haled Kit, 
but he would be here 

The heralds were galloping round the arena, their black cloaks 
flying and the sand huiiling out from under their horses’ hoofs. 
There were the keys, catching the sun as they arched down from 
the president’s box caught cleanly and the people roaring. 
The people were the enemy of the matador He looked curiously 
round at the ranked tiers of them A full house, eight thousand 
of his fellow baturros, come to sit m judgment on him, and 
execute sentence‘s 

If she could know what was in his thoughts she would think 
that he had not made up his mind, but those words gave a 
wrong notion, for his personality >\as standing aside fiom the 
Struggle, merely watching it, as the people would soon be 
watching him The struggle was between spiritual forces that 
had their own life, and it was going on now and would continue 
through the afternoon Before the last bull died, some decision 
would surely be reached, and he could only pray that it would 
liOt be his own death He needed to live to make amends to 
her, or expiation to the Faith 

He was ready He threw her a last look then the trumpet 
sounded, and Escobar’s first bull came out of the pen His peons 
began the cape work The animal was sluggish, and did not 
favour either horn It should suit Fscobar’s purposeful, ugly 
determination well enough Watching it from a burladero as 
JEscobar gave it a few passes with the fighting cape, he thought, 
H IS very sluggish but in its own way as detet mined as Escobar 
himself Once it felt the mass of the picadoi’s horse against its 
horn. It would not easily be drawn away in^ quite 

The picador was m and giving the bull a sjvere punishment. 
The crowd was whistling Third pic, his turn to make the quite, 
He*d have to get very close, and straight m front. The 
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uiraf ine picauof sfiouted at It. Tl» 
picadot*® shout, and the whistling rose to a fretusy' of 
i^sappfOval, but Cesar noted only that the bull's sense otihejrf- 
in^ was acutes, and that it responded instantly to th^ fawmaa 
voice. Then he was there, by the horse’s head, the cerise-and* 
yellow cape spread in his hands, as the bull momentarily brofee 
away from the lance point Now. He stepped forward, the cape 
thrown in a great fold before him, and called in a low voice, ^ Ahp 
there!’ The bull turned and charged him at once. He drew it 
away from the horse in a series of veronicas. Far enough now* 
He twined the cape round him in a chicuelina, turning the bull 
so sharply that it stopped m its tracks. He folded the cape ovet 
his arm and walked quietly towards the barrier. 

There was something strange. Walking back to the barrier 
from a quite as good as that, executed with skill and knowledge 
and leaving th'^ Hull exactly here it should be by the rules, you 
walked into somettiing that flowed warming over and past yoU. 
Noise, the applause of the people. Today, nothing. The judg- 
ment would be silent. 

The bandenllas went in. and Escobar made his dedication to 
the president. He was treating the animal w^^h caution now, 
far more than it deserved, and the crowd was yelling at him. 
Well, he had saved up a lot of money, and he knew enough 
tricks to make it look passable, and the bull was not worthy of 
much better. He killed reasonably quickly and the trumpets 
sounded. 

In the callejon Cesar picked up a water jug and filled ik 
mouth. The boy from Salda\ ega called dow'n to him, ‘Well dc le, 
sir! The best quite I’ve ever seen.’ Cesar spuitcd the water over 
the barrier on to the sand and nodded How many corridas have 
you seen then, he wondered, Three ! Five? 

Miranda’s bull now. Cesar w^atclicd it and tried to be as intent 
as before; but his own was next, and 'le could feel ICit’s presence 
more and more strongly. The afternoon light would be soft in 
her hair and if he turned he would meet the direct look of her 
hazel eyes, unguarded by sun glasses, at only twenty feet range, 
he would not be able to fight. 

His own first b:^ . . . that was^the"monster lose talked about 
OU the way fjfere in the Hispano. ‘Don’t woi y about doing it 
JThat’s all different now. These bastards want to see you 
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kill^‘ do pm inoderstand? They just w4nt to ^ you twirling 
roimd on the bom with twelve inches of u m your guts* Spite 
them, maestro^ Kill that first bastard any way you can, as 
qtuckly as you can . .* 

Miranda’s quite was good Now his own Not so good this 
time, because the bull gave him no chance It wanted to get 
away from the pic, and his quite amounted only to giving it an 
excuse tc do so Still no sound from the crowd whenever he was 
at work. A quick efficient kill, one ear for Miranda, a lot of 
shouting and clapping a few leather bottles hurtling through 
the air, and the trumpet sounded 

The people hold their silence as the bull trots heavily into the 
ring and looks around Very large tall wide horiiS, left one 
infinitesimally turned in Cniano trails his cape from a burladero 
m Section 1 to one in Section 7 The animal attacks Seems to 
favour right horn Quicker turn and horn riposte than you’d 
expect from that size 

Now Ruiz from 8 to 2 the other direction Still favours the 
right horn Approaches slowlv commits itself to the actual 
charge from very close Same quick turn and riposte Now 
Modesto m Scct’on 4 Forelegs probably not strong enough to 
last the fight without weakening That will make him charge 
shorter still, and the horn ripostes will come lowci because the 
legs won’t have the power to lilt the htacl apait fiom tiring 
of the tossing muscle He his s^;itlcd into Section 8, live yards 
out, his back to the barrier 

He walked slowly into the arena, the cape spread and began 
a series of veronicas 

Now he fought by what he had learned and practised He 
passed the bull closer on the left than on the right because it 
hooked to the right and because its left horn was turned m, but 
the actual execution of the passes had become instinct, and the 
Unking of them into a pattern was not a matter for thought He 
was here, and the bull there It came slow for a ftw paces, and 
suddenly heaved by As it passtd under his hands he could feel 
the change of its weight and now it was there, and he heie, and 
the cape had to be so, and it was 

The trumpet sounded and the picadors w^^e in the ring, He 
walked back to a burladero, the crowd absolutefy silent, eveti 
the man and boy from Saldavega It was not fear of their nei^ 
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bottfs that prevented them from cheering him, he knew, but a 
feelmg that he would rather they did not, because it would 
embarrass him to have allies. Perfectly correct. A matador must 
stand alone, and whatever was nght for the occasion, that must 
be done. 

The big bull faced Garcia’s pic bravely Garcia, determined to 
break ii so that it should not be dangerous when the time came 
for Cesar to kill it, punished it without mercy The crowd 
erupted into a tren/y of angry whistles and shouted abuse. 
Pleased, Cesar nodded to himself their silence was reserved for 
himself alone I hat was correct Garcia began to break the rules, 
inciting the bull’s charge, putting the pic m the previous wound, 
and turning it sa^/agcly when it was in Cesar watched quietly 
until the loui th pic had been given Let them shriek ihat Garcia’s 
mother was a widt.-legged syphilitic whore To kill this bull 
correctly, it hai have lour pics 

The trumpet, and the bandenllas Ruiz nearly got caught in 
the armpit by the high horns Gitano made a cowardly lun and 
threw them at the bull like darts More catcalls and whistling 
Irom the people Modeao approached Irom behind and a 
cushion saiLd into (lie ring Cesar stirred iripaticntly The 
animal wasn t as dangerous as that The tiumpet 

Gathering sword and niulcta he left the burladero to the 
anxious wtiispi^ring ol Jose ‘Just give it three or four naturals 
to the left and then for God’s s^ke kill it You re not going to 
get an car whatever you do, so murder it ’ 

Now he had to make the dedication To whom ^ I here h 
been no decision yet He sighed with reliel The dedication 
of each matador’s hrst bull was settled by custom -the brnidis 
had to be made to the president ot the corrida 

He began his facna As he had expected the bull wis striking 
lower, especially on the ripostes He gave it a senes ol low right- 
handed punishing passes to test its reactions once turning it so 
sharply that its lor clegs buckLd It got up quiekh, and stood 
watching him irom ten feet away He had bi^en loo severe He 
might hav'c caused the animal to damage a tendon, w'^ith that 
great weight turning so suddenly He would make some atone- 
ment by giving it fc^i low, slow naturals on th langerous side, 

- . . It was a ^fity the crowd could not acknowledge by their 
applause that they knew what he was doing, because of their 
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The bom Tipped lu$ jacket as the bull passed, momentaiily 
upsetting las balance. He cursed silently, because his feet ha^ 
been well placed but the twist imparted by the horn had dragged 
the buirs bloody shoulder across his stomach and chest, and it 
might look as though he had deliberately leaned in, after the 
horn hud passed, to fake the effect The crowd would know* 
They knew everything He would do it again, giving the doth 
another two inches of arm this time, to allow for the bull also 
having learned something 

Again, and next time float the hands high and present to the 
people m the sun one of the great emotions of the corrida, a 
moment when the bull's massive forepart struck upwards at the 
floating cloth, so that he seemed to be a lunging two-legged 
monster, brother to the matador so close beside him 

He fixed the bull, a little outside its favourite place, with 
another short series of naturals and a chest pass, and drew the 
sword from the shelter of the cloth, making leady to kill He 
listened for the crowd’s disapproval Not yet, they would shout. 
They always did, however long and beautiful the laena had 
been. There was only silence Very well 

He must give the bull plenty of room, for it hooked to the 
right and he must go in ovei the right horn It stood in the edge 
of the crescent of sunlight, facyig the sun Perhaps it could not 
see too well Cesar moved slowly round it till it was he who faced 
the sun, the bull turning heavily with him One of the bandenllas 
had fallen out, the other five hung down and to the left, so the 
bull could not see them oi be distracted by them even from the 
corner of his \ision The pic wounds gaped wide, and oozed 
blood in slow, thick pulses Its left forefoot was six inches back 
from Its nght 

Cdsar raised the blade and sighted carefully along it With his 
left hand he gently moved the muleta down and across his body* 
The bull brought its left foot forward to stand foursquare to the 
ploth, head down Cesar began to lean forward, bending the left 
knee, pointing the toe to take the weight, and then, just as his 
continued forward lean down the line of they* word blade wouldl 
have overbalanced him, he plunged in high over^be hom^. 

Me felt a heavy crash and found himself in the air, his 
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11^4 <Wipty, the msfleta stiit tight held ra H}s lefi. Tftqre ho 
so^tid* In a goring two things came almost together-^from in- 
side, the shock of the horn, soundless, painless, and incrddiMj^ 
heavy, like a locomotive or a brick wall, so that the whplc bo4y 
seemed to gasp; from outside, the gasp and roar of the people^ 
This time there was no sound. 

Another, lesser shock, and his hands and knees scrabbled in 
the sand. He fought for breath, and the bull was not on him* 
Bright capes dragged and turned somewhere to the right. Josd 
and another man were beside him, arms under his armpits. 

He stood up unsteadily The bull had not changed its posi- 
tion. The sword was in about half-way, a little too far back. In 
his determination to get over the high horns he had stretched 
too far. 

‘Did I get ;he point Am I gored?’ he asked Jos6. His ribs 
had begun to l-nri intolerably and his breath burned as he 
dragged it into his lungs. 

‘We don’t know. Quick, maestro, to the infirmary . . . 

He looked down, felt his side, and looked at his hand. No 
blood, except what had passed from the bull to him in the 
‘earlier scries of passes. Jose cried, ‘Quick, Cesa' , you may have 
an internal injury.’ 

Perhaps, he thought. It felt like it The bull must have raised 
its head suddenly as the sword entered, and tossed him v\ith the 
round curve of the horn. It hurj badly now. Now he could get 
out of the ring and the city without more ado. Just fall ag.iin 
to the sand. Nothing dilTicuIl about that. If he let go of him: ^ 
for an instant, for a moment iclaxed the tension holding hiui 
together, he would drop 

He pushed the men aside and walked to the barrier. Slowly 
Jos6 fetched another scabbard and held it out to mm, cursing 
and pleading all the while, Tlie crowd had made never a murmur. 

C&ar went back to the bull. Hooking the point of the new 
sword into the hilt of the one that w^as already in the bull’s 
shoulders he jerked it out, sending it flying towards the centre 
of the ring. Then he lined up for another estocada, and this 
thne, though he did not kill, he went m to the hill, and in the 
right place. Twojfttcmpts with the descab ’‘o and the bull 
4ropped. 

Npt sound* It had probably been worth an ear, with that 
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animal ; bat the people were silent, though they knew every- 
thing In the callejdn Jose said, ‘Now, we will have that side of 
yours seen to , . / 

His family were on their feet, looking down at him with 
anxious faces He said, ‘It’s nothing serious Don’t come ’ He 
smiled at Kit, and before he turned away she had found a smile 
to answer him 

Escobar passed ‘Don’t exert yourself to come back, Cesar,’ 
he said, I will be glad to take vour second bull ’ 

Cesar let Jose lead him away He might faint if he stood 
about any more It would be wrong to let the ‘perfect’ Martos 
go to Fscobar when the people were waiting for the twenty 
minutes of judgment, to see what kind of man this was, who 
stole the Armlet and spat in the Saint’s face Also he would be 
running away from the dedication, and running avva> did not 
produce an answer He’d found that out, at least 
The doctor in the infirmary uas Juan Bolanos, an earnest 
young man whom Cesar had known all his life While the 
attendants stripped off the coat of Cesar’s suit of lights, and 
his shirt, Jose talked rapidly in an undertone to the doctor 
Cdsar lay down on the operating table and the doctor came and 
peered at him, his glasses shining 1 he smell of ether was over- 
powenngly unpleasant and through the open door he could 
hear the surge and roar of the crowd Fscobar had luck today 
H^ had only to avoid actually himscll for the crowd 

to burst, now The doctor’s hands felt, tapped, kneaded 

‘You have a sevcie external contusion across the lower ribs 
on the right, here,’ he said ‘One may be broken, perhaps 
two Internal injuries are possible Wc will not be able to 
make a prognosis on that for an hour or two yet, and after 
X-rays No more fighting for you today, Cesar ’ 

Cesar looked up, smiling faintly Juan was a vety earnest 
young man, full of the honour of his profession Cesar said, 
‘Juan, you pul some arnica on that bruise and bandage it tight ’ 
The doctor said, ‘You shouldn’t risk it ’ 

‘You don’t think there’s anything wrong with me,’ Cesar 
said ‘Not leally Do you? Come on now ’ 

The doctor shrugged and did not answer burst out, ‘For 
God’s sake, man, stop acting like a tenth-rate EJon Quuote — 
he’s dead!’ 
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‘Get a move on, Jtian/ C&ar said. 

The doctor bent to his work without another word. Cesar lay 
back and closed his eyes. He should be out there making the 
third quite for Escobar. 

When he returned he must find a way to make the people 
respond. They were his people, and they should applaud him 
and shriek at him, and kill h»m if they wanted to, but not sit 
there holding in their emotion. 

It was too cool and antiseptic in here. The sun had almost 
left the arena by now, but the colours would be bright still, and 
the harsh sand firm undei his feet. 

The doctor’s voice w^as suddenly sharp —‘No visitors allowed 
in here, niadame.’ 

T must see him." 

Cesar opened his eyes Marcia Arocha was at the door, the 
attendants tryma to bar her entry ‘Let her come,’ he said, and 
lay back. 

Marcia stepped quickly to his side and put her hand on his 
head ‘You aie not going to light tl\e second arc you, carino 
mio T 

• Carino mio Tlicir first year, the beach in tb' Galician cove, 
days in the Soil md and tlic perfume of her body at night, feats 
of sexual activiLy done between lust and laughter, going to 
sleep, knocked oui, in her arm^ and licr whispering and smiling 
over him. It was a word she had never used before where 
anyone else could hear it 

He said, ‘1 he brute only biuised me ’ 

He noticed that she kept her voice warm and full of the pa t. 
‘Ah, don’t be sillv Ell lake you home . . . Escobar is anxious 
to fight the last It's all round the crowd.* 

Marcia pleaded, the doctor went on working there a few 
inches awa>, .lose puffed furiously at a black cigarette in the 
corner, and they were all farther aA^ay than the crowd out- 
side. 

He shook his head and her voice became harsh ‘Y ou mustn’t! 
I ... 1 had a dream. 1 he second bull wall kill >ou ’ 

‘This IS encouraging talk to give a matador, isn’t it,’ he said 
lightly. 

‘But it’s triie,’ slie said wildly. ‘I did!’ 

Jos6_cul in. ‘Go on. Tell him,* 
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stad* ^Vfery wen . . . ThW^s true, l?ut it im*t the only 
ihmg Dtoft't you realise that the people are waiting for youT* 
^ ‘They don^t make a sound when l"m in the ring/ he said. 
*Bec^u$e they"re waiting for you They^re going to kill you/ 
He thought about it slowly It was possible It was probable. 
She hurried on ‘It’s the funeral over again,’ she said urgently. 
’Then it was the Americans marching in to dare them Now it’s 
you. But you’re not like the old American couple Nothing will 
stop them this time ’ 

The bandaging was finished He sat up and swung his legs 
over the edge of the table ‘My shirt, Jose ’ 

*Don’t go back ’’ she cried ‘Leave now’ I’ll tell her to slip out 
and join you and you can be in France by nightfall ’ 

T don’t know,’ Cesar said ‘My jacket, Jose ’ 

‘Are you going to stay then‘s I knew you would’’ 

T don’t know,’ Cesar said ‘1 just don’t know yet ’ 

He walked out, into the passage, into the callejon and the 
light and the roar of the arena 

Death on the horns of the perfect bull Muy espanol Muy 
tprero One could avoid it, if forewarned, by doing nothing 
that would bring death within striking distance With a perfect 
bull, that distance could be measured to an inch By the people, 
also If he did not put himself within reach of death from the 
bull, which was the soul of the fiesta brava, they would them- 
selves assume the part of the bull, and their response could not 
be measured to the inch 

The question was academic, because if the bull turned out to 
be as good as they said he would ha^e no choice but to match 
its perfection, which meant living inside that inch for twenty 
minutes, and m that small space and time building a structure 
of such grace that no one who saw it would ever forget it 
A hush lay thick in the arena as the people wailed for the 
fifth bull, Miranda’s second, to come out of the pen It charged 
out and Ruiz told him Escobar had been awarded two ears, 
C6sar leaned over the barrier and watched the testing of 
Miranda’s bull He was impatient to get into the ring, for 
stiffness was setting in act oss his chest It would be a disgraceful 
thing to fail his bull because of physical incl|pacity He thought 
about taking a Benzedrine, but that would be w^ong, too* 

His turn came to make the quite, and he went out qjudtiy.* 
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The hull was shirp io turn and follow, and with enough energy 
and tightness to take a series of gaoneras, when he had got it 
far enough away from the horse. They came off perfectly. 

And absolute silence Marcia was right If this silence lasted 
to the end they would come over the barrier, still m silence, and 
kill him. 

Miianda had decided to put in his bandcnllas himself, and 
time was running out He stole a look at Kit. In five, six minutes 
he would not be able to look at her again. He remembered the 
first time he had seen her, in that same place It would be 
romantic and pleasing to pretend to himself that he had fallen 
in love with her at that moment — but it would be silly. All 
pretence was worthless No, she had been a blonde American 
with innocent bedroom eyes and a good body Where, exactly, 
he realised what she meant and could mean to lum it was hard 
to say. But s ^ ''crtain t*Mt now she meant everything that 
was embodied in their Amencan aim, life, libeity, and the 
pursuit of happiness 

She was watching Miranda w'ho had finbhed the banderillas 
and was making his dedication to a woman m Section 2, at the 
end throwing his montera up to her with a graceful gesture. 

Cesar turned, and w'atched Miranda’s bull die, mcssily, and 
Miranda leaving the ring under a volley of vvhistics and cries, 
and then the dead bull behind the galloping mules Its right 
horn ploughed a deep furrow in, the sand and one of the ei vants 
rushed along like Charlie Chaplin behind it, levelling it off < j h 
a rake. 

He took his place behind a burladcro, cape in hand, and 
Stared intently at the low doors of tx*^e bull pen, and w'aiU^d for 
the trumpet. The silence spread out trom him round the circle 
of the arena, and the tiers of stone to the arches and the sky. 

The trumpet sounded and the doors of the bull pen swung 
back. 

The bull came out of the pen at half gallop, head earned 
straight and high, the hump of fighting muscle spread evenly 
across its shoulders On the mslant the arena slammed to its 
feet with a single rigantic gasp The roar rose, passed like a 
squadron of jet bj^nbers, and died. Silence » un. 

Cesar ran hut at once on to the sand and dropped to his 
knees.#The bull gave immediate and full response. The head 
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came up so that he could see better, and his boms were wide, 
bone-white with black tips, the last ten inches pointing straight 
forward. Like a tank suddenly accelerating, his hind parts sank 
under his effort and the powerful foielegs pulled at the sand. 
In two strides he reached full speed, running wide-legged yet 
hght as a tiger on small hoofs, head high, tail streaming straight 
out and sand jerking up in clots behind At six feet from Cesar 
his head dropped and Cesar began the larga cambiada, whirling 
the cense and yellow round his head m a huge billow The bull 
whirled with it, the cloth rippled over his back and down He 
turned fast, and caught sight of Ruiz near the barrier. Cesar 
gathered his cape and walked to the barrici, watching 

Ruiz runs on a diagonal across the arena, trailing his cape. 
The bull’s head drops at six leet, and m a single movement he 
stabs at the flying cape with his left hoin leaping high in the 
air, an explosive snort of air feirced out of his nostrils by the 
effort Ruiz hurls himself headfirst over the barrier to safety. 
The bull turns like a cat and rams his right horn into the wood. 

Gitano IS in the ring now, running on the opposite diagonal 
The bull used the right horn for the stab at Rui/, now with 
Gitano, on the other diagonal, he duplicates exactly the charge 
and thrust of the first time, but transposed, so that he strikes 
with the right horn in the preliminary attack and with the left 
at the barrier, where Gitano has reached shelter 

He turns in the direction of th^ horn he has used, both times, 
but that might be mcicly an accident of position 

Modesto cites head on from a few ttet in front of the barrier, 
and the bull goes straight at him Modesto drags the cape fai to 
the left and the bull follows Modesto takes covci quickly. 
Good, no more stabbing into the wood, or wc might damage 
those wonderful horns that must be given the chance to kill me. 

Cesar walked into the ring, his cape folded I he second and 
third times, just now, the bull had broken into the tull charge 
at ten paces from the target Cesar estimated twelve paces, 
spread the cape, took two more steps, and anchored his feet. 
Fired from a cannon, the bull shot forward Veronica to the 
nght. Anothe'r Another Half-veronica Walk slowly to another 
section of the ring and begin again 
The bull fights in every section with the same fui7, and in the 
middle, and near the barrier. 
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Cesar twined cape and bull round him in a final chicuelina, 
unwound the cape, folded it over his arm, and made his way to 
a burladero The bull watched him and the trumpets sounded. 
Time hurried on, in silence 

Gordito and Garcia come in on their blindfolded quilt- 
swathed nags, lances high, Gordito for work, Garcia in reserve. 
The crowd bursts into a crashing roar of anger 

It’s all there, ready to explode, he thought Exactly like the 
funeral He examined the bull carefully Two pics, at least, he 
must have, though he could take more He must come strong 
to death, yet he must feel the weight of the horse on his horns, 
and feel his strength rebuilding his pride 

The crowd whistles furiously and everyone is on his feet. 

Cesar goi behind Gordito and called over the barrier, ‘By the 
rules 

Gordito u la ) ^ion ai 1 Lscobar on the flank ready to 
make the quite, and Rui? is there and the man with the switch 
IS having no dillicultv in kccpim^ the horse steady Gitano 
brings the bull slowI> across the ring making him move but 
each tunc bad ing oQ bctoie lie charges hiding horse and man 
fVom the bull behind the widespread cape Ciordito settles him- 
self squarclv in the saddle ard pushes th lance out and ready 
across the hoise withtr*- Ih^ bull coined on b hind the swirl 
of Gitano’s capt Twd\e paces Eight Sl\ Guano lets his cape 
fall into a slim line and stands aside 

The bull sees the horse His hindquarters dig ' his liead g(' 
down and his foicEgs kv».r ou^ the sand at full spued he pui 
rather than pushes himself towards the horse and tne thick 
point of the waiting lancc He charges on tt the lancc foices 
remorselesdy on until his heavy hesrns both togethoi strike the 
horse in the quilted bdlv, low down Gordito holds his position 
steadily, mosing not an inch gning the bull nothing sparing 
nothing It is not he who toices the lancc point into the bull's 
shoulders, but the bull himself b\ the obstinate fury ot his 
perseverance again >t the hoisc The bull tilts his head to the 
right and lifts horse and rider a toot oft the ground with his left 
horn, thrusting agamst the steady pressure of lour inches of 
Steel m his shoulduil 

The bull bacKS off a moment, only lo come in harder with the 
Other hewn. The hump of his lighting muscle uses m a huge 
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knot The hor^ rises in the air, all four legs out stiff as poles, 
Gordfto m the saddle, the lanoe m the wound, the buU sliU 
pressing forward. Higher and higher, m stow motion, tili 
Gordito and the horse’s legs are parallel to the gfound, the 
whole impossible tableau held together by the lance in the bull 
and the horns in the horse. Slowly the bull lifts higher and with 
a final heave throws horse and nder over his back The tableau 
collaps "S in a clanging of leg armour and creak of saddlery and 
splmtenng of wood Gordito falls far out on the sand, the horse 
across the bull’s quarteis, and the bull rises like a monster from 
the rums, plunging down now on to Gordito Escobar is there, 
sweating fear, and at once the bull follows the cape. Two 
lightning hooks and he is m the centre of the ring 

Once more the whole process, in another section of the rmg, 
exactly by the rules This time the bull rams his horn through 
Gordito’s steel leg armour, breaking his shin-bone He is earned 
off, grinning ‘By the rules, by God, we did it^’ 

The people are on their feet, stamping and roaring The bull 
cames his head lower, but he is full of pride Ruiz is at Cesar’s 
side screaming to make himself heard, ‘Do you want to put 
them in yourself*^’ 

Cesar shook his head An> other matador, himself, any other 
day, but the people were making a contknuous thunder of noise 
and if he went out with the bandcriUas there would be a silence, 
twice as loud 

Ruiz takes the first pair Cesar has said nothing to him, but 
Ruiz knows There are moments when anyone knows, and Ruiz 
has been in the ring eighteen years The first pair perfectly 
placed Gitano’s make two, and Modesto completes the fan. 

The trumpet sounded Like the black-and-white bull strain- 
ing out of the toril, the decision came upon him, fully formed. 
Near the centre of the ring the good bull stood square to the 
president’s box, head forward The people waited, all standing 
in silence 

Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness Kit, her hands grasping 
the railing 

Death, discipline, the acceptance of sorrow. His people, 
surrounding him. 

He had hoped that the two would mate and rfom their union 
would come a compromise. But there could be no mating, for 
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those ideas were not mare and stallion runhing free in an emp'ty 
{)lain, but twins bom at the same time from man’s earliest 
eonspiousness, and ever since harnessed side by side as the^ead 
horses of man’s slow progress to his unknown destination, for 
ever separate, for ever pulling together. 

From a httle beyond the centre of the arena, where the bull 
waited, a man standing upright on his feet could see the sword* 
cross of San Marco on the top of the cathedral dome, nsing out 
of the topmost arches of the plaza de toros. Cesar walked 
steadily to that place, sword and muleta gathered in his left 
b^nd. Then he took off his montera and held it out at arm’s 
length to the cross, arching his back and pressing forward his 
loins in the correct wa> For a long moment he held out his 
arm, while the bull watched him, then he dropped his montera 
to the sand, and shook out the folds of the red cloth The bull 
steadied him.^n dv' fight The sunlight had left the farthest 
reaches of the sand and only a small segment of the stands at 
the top of Sections 6 and 7 were bright Fverywhere else the 
colours were becoming dull, and Cesar saw that the people 
were edging steadilv downwards so that the foiward places 
and the aisles between were packed with them He began his 
faena, the ceremonial and virtuoso preparation for death, the 
matador’s cadenza 

At the first punishing pass he turned the bull fast, as he had 
with his first, and, like that one, ijt fell to its knees. A tremendous 
roar of anger crashed over him W histles and ‘^hneks dinned 'j 
his ears and volleys of cushions sailed out on to the sand, li 
voices rose, screaming, ‘No, no’' 

Cesar stepped back three paces slowly The noise jerkei at 
him with the sensation that the people vere a single angry giant, 
viciously rubbing him in an ice-cold, rough towel He felt 
strength surging into his legs, and stood a moment drawing 
deep breaths into his lungs 1 he dam had been broken. 

He was now very conscious that he had long ago taken for 
himself the name of LI ROiideho. To light in Ihc manner of 
Ronda meant to fight w'lth absolute simplicity and no adorn- 
ment; to keep the feet planted, but not stiffly, to bend the body 
low and slow ; to n;|fr:e no exaggei ation, fiouri' or trickery , to 
kill honestly, A danger. He had tiied, in a hundied corridas 
and by tonscious effort, to live up to these ideals ; now he must 
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forget them, and be himself, and let the Ronda purity come if 
he possessed it. He approached the bull once more, and again 
began his faena. 

The bull, and the cloth and the sword, and his body, began 
to move of their own accord. Soon he was lost in the centre of 
a fluid architecture of foam and silver and scarlet, its outlines 
prescribed by the circles of sand and people and stone. Naturals 
to righ' and left flowed into molinetes, to afaroiados, and a 
series ol manoletinas, and those into arrucinas, and those into 
six passes of death. He never dropped to liis knees, or looked 
at the crowd, but worked within himself, and after five minutes 
wove the bull into tighter and tighter curves with his naturals, 
left it standing, and exposed the sword. 

He was wet with sweat and now for the first time since the 
second beginning of the faena heard the rolling thunder of the 
crowd. Since it seemed familiar m his ears, it must have been 
going on all the time. The band blared out his own favourite 
among all bullfight pasodobles, ‘El Gate Montes.’ 

Cesar approached the bull. The trumpets and drums became 
silent and the crowd with them. The distance from which the 
bull charged had shortened as it tired, until now it would not 
launch into the full charge from farther than five paces. Cesar 
advanced slowly upon it, in full silence. At seven paces he shook 
out the mulcta and held it m his left hand, well spread and as 
fat down and to the right of liis body as he could make it go. 
He raised the sword and sighted in profile over the horns. He 
began to pace forward, still in profile, the sword sighted, the 
bull’s head sinking lower as he came. At the third pace he gave 
the mulcta a single imperative jerk, without breaking his slow 
stride. The bull charged, and Cesar broke into a swooping run, 
and plunged over the horn. Each look two paces, and met. Cesar 
ran on, the sword gone, his hand rising of its own volition. He 
stopped and turned, hand raised. The bull Jay on its nose on the 
sand, the hilt of the cstoque starring its back, its head flat, the 
mouth that had never opened throughout the fight still tight 
shut, dead. 

For a moment Cesar stood while the voice of the people 
broke and came together, cracked like thui\ er, and rolled and 
reverberated around the arena. His montera lay^at his feet. He 
picked it up, held it in his hand, and bowed automatically 
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towards the distant cathedral and the invisible Saint to whom 
he had dedicated the bull. 

They were running towards him across the sand and he*must 
wait for them. The decisions came fast and firm upon him This 
must be his last corrida They were raising him up on their 
shoulders, but he must humble himself Escobar was there with 
peons and ring servants They were hacking off the bull’s ears 
and tail and one hoof with blunt knives, and weeping. The 
breeder of the Martos bulls was being earned round, also weep- 
ing; then lound and round the arena the mules dragged the dead 
bull at full gallop, whips cracking and the muli^tccrs yelling, and 
all the while the voice of the crowd rolling m rhvthmic thunder. 
The man from Said ivega was on his feet screaming, ‘A1 
encuentro! Al enciientro^’ 

For the hrst time since the faena Cesar looked for his own 
family They were not there I he weary smile was fixed on hiS 
face as he bounced along on the shoulders of the screaming 
mob, and he was huilmg the ears and tails and the hoofs out 
to them; but Kit v/as not tlic'e, nor Bel, nor his mother It was 
Vnbelievable that thev should have left at such a moment. He 
shouted, T el me down but they rushed on, yelling, through a 
storm of leather bottles and flowers and purses of money Then 
he saw his mother and Bel hmiving up an aisle among the 
crowd, and in front of them the broad back of PcIl Olmbacher 
cariying a woman in his arms Kit 1 he crowd closed up behind 
them then and he saw a few people stani g alter the in ^ 
procession hurrying towards the irihrmary 

Minutes later he succeeded in straggling down from the 
shoulders, and ran to the mhrniary. 

She was sitting m a hard chair w'h^n he got there his mother 
supporting her and the doctor standing aside with a half-full 
glass in his hand, and Pete and BcT watching anxiously. She 
began to cough and slowly raised her head. 

‘Sorry/ she whispered to Doha Teresa. ‘Em feeling much 
better now.’ 

‘Lie down a moment,’ the doctor said They hclfied her on to 
the operating tableland she lay back and closed her eyes She 
had not seen Cesa/yet Doha fciesa took his ‘in and made a 
Silent gesture Towards the door He nodded and followed her. 

Her toice behind him called, ‘Cesar.’ 
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tte tt^imed in the doorway. The doctor said^ ‘You must just 
lie quiet for a bit now, seriorita.* 

She said, 'Leave us alone, please . , , 

The doctor began to speak, but Dofia Teresa said firmly, 
‘Come away, doctor. Pedro, Bel, you too. WeTl be outside, 
my son.* 

They were alone and he went to the edge of the bare table 
where ^he lay. Her hand rose and touched the brocaded jacket, 
thick with sweat and dust and blood. She whispered, ‘Just after 
you killed ... I knew I was going to faint. I tried so hard not 
to . . . And after it had begun . . . when 1 couldn’t stop going 
and couldn’t come back, 1 heard a voice, an American, saying, 
“If they can’t stand the sight of blood, why do they come?” * 
She smiled weakly up at him and he ran his hand gently through 
her hair and laid it on her forehead. It was still cold and damp, 
but a little warmth was coming into it and the colour flowing 
back into her skin. 

She took his hand in both her own and held it gently at her 
throat, where it rested. ‘What arc you going to do now, Cesar?’ 

He hesitated, for in the moments after the bull died and 
before the crowd reached him. the primary choice had flowered 
into new decisions. He had known be must humble himself in 
penance for the past, and how he must do it; and he had known 
he must rededicate his life for the future, and bow he must do it. 
But she was not Spanish, and she was exhausted. Perhaps he 
should wait till she was stronger to tell her. 

But the hazel eyes were on his and warm and steady. He said, 
‘You walked through the city one night, alone ... 1 shall pray 
the dean to allow me to guard the Armlet, alone, fasting in 
vigil, from tonight till Sunday night, and every Feast of San 
Marco the same, until I die, and after I die I shall leave money 
so that Holy Church can pay a man to do it in my memory, so 
that the people shall always remember who stole the Armlet 
and why.’ 

She nodded and he said, ‘I shall encourage the fiesta brava, 
but I myself will not fight the bulls again, nor go with the 
Gentlemen 6f Covadonga. I think I can-do more, in better 
ways, for what I believe in . . . My father’siust wish was that I 
should become mayor of Medina ... I am reaciy to serve.* 

She slid down carefully from the table, his arm supporting 
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her. It was very wonderful to know that she would not do or 
say anything to debase what was between them. Nor was there 
any need to talk to her of renunciation, for it was not his 
strength but hers that had brought him finally to this place. The 
only thing that hurt now was that he would never be able to 
show her, in his life, how much he loved her. He bowed his head 
and kissed her hair, while her forehead rested against the soiled 
brocade of his jacket. 

There was absolutely nothing to say, because it had been said 
in another way, older and stronger than language. He tilted up 
her chin and kissed her on the lips. They were warm and sweet, 
gently open, and strong. Then, as she stood alone in the middle 
of the antjseptic-smelling infirmary, her eyes closed and her 
head raised, he left her. 


CHAPTER S 3 

Bill Lockman slowed his car and stuck his head out of the 
window. The whitc-helmcted tralTic policeman who had stopped 
him, there at the end of the Puente Nuevo, saluted and spoke 
rapidly in Spanish, Seeing that Bill did not understand, he 
pointed south along the Calle Garcia, and said t a loud voi« • 
‘Zaragoza, Huesca, Lcrida, Madrid. Barcelona, Paris, Nuev 
York . . Then he waved his hand towards the Mercado, the 
Paseo, and the cathedral, and bawled, ‘Midiv>wn, no goddc*.mn 
autowoibiles. Park!’ 

Bill grinned and said, ‘O.K. Pm for midtown,’ and parked 
the Ford among the hopeless tangle of a hundred other cars 
blocking the street ahead. Hatlcss, he began to walk slowly into 
the city, into a noise that seemed to have no centre but, like an 
ocean, simply was, its waves battering themselves into final 
silence somewhere out on the Llano Tristc behind him. 

The Mercado was full of noise, the people stirring it up and 
swimming in it rarler than making it. A huge . >iifire blazed in 
the middle, anft rockets and fire crackers exploded with furious 
irregularity on the wasteland beyond. The six-foot bamboo 
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sticks from which the rockets had been fired rained down 
impartially from the crackling sky, clattering on the roof-tops 
or falling with a sudden whistle and a whizz among the people 
like flaming spears. 

One, two, three bands here alone. One local brass band play- 
ing pasodobles, tangos, and Sousa marches; a jota group with 
guitars and accordions; most of the Medina Cowboys, in plain 
clothes marching round and round. Rids dancing the jitterbug 
over there, others the jota here, older people foxtrotting, all 
among a mob simply yelling at the tops of their voices. A wine 
bottle was being thrust at him. He diank. Above them the 
statue of Luis Barrcna, muicta extended, gave some shelter 
from the falling bamboo poles 

After a time he worked his v/ay slowly across the Plaza and 
up the Calle dc Jaca. The noise must surely lessen as he got 
aw^ay from the Mercado But it didn't. Nearly thirty-six hours 
of it now, he thought, stalling at noon on Saturday, and this 
was late Sunday evening. And before that they’d had the bull- 
fight and then the foui-hour religious procession. Their stamina 
and vitality were frightening. He was tiied already, after a 
quarter of an hour. 

In the Calle Goya shrieking voices descended on him, jerking 
him out of his reverie. He jumped to the sidewalk and six young 
men flashed by,/unning at full speed down the middle of the 

street. The one in front wore a wide red ribbon round his fore- 

« 

head, and the next a black ribbon All the people were yelling, 
^ Negro! Ne^ro^’’ or ^Rojo' Rojo^' Somewhere down the street 
the race ended and wine bottles were passed round. Six more 
young men thundered by. 

Bill passed the dense group at the finish, and drank from two 
bottles Flowers began to pell him from both sides. He broke 
into a run, scurrying between rows of girls as they hurled the 
flowers at each other across the street. 1 he flowers lay inches 
deep on the cobbles ... He came upon young men wrestling. 
A flower had fallen down the front of his shirt. A red carnation. 
He pulled it out and stuck it behind liis ear, and a pretty girl 
kissed him. The street was full of young men dancing, and the 
thud of drums. 

He turned into the Calle Arenas. It was fiill ch huge heads — 
of blackamoors, and monsters, and one-eyed ogrew. They 
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lurched down the street above human legs and torsos that were 
grotesquely small under them. A band of five men wove in and 
out among them, each man playing with one hand a drum 
strapped to his left side and with the other a pieicmg wooden 
pipe. The ogres were painted mainly black and red. and as they 
came bobbing and turning they were followed by a horde of 
shrieking, dancing children. The ogics would turn suddenly and 
rush at the cliildren, or at the crowds to the side, and the 
children hurled themselves away in paroxysms of genuine terror 
every time , and a moment later were again dancing and skipping 
forward in equally genuine joy. 

Behind the grotesque heads came giants, and a brass band 
playing a slow march There were ten giants, each twelve feet 
tall, two of them wearing crowns the paint cracked and chipped 
on all Iheir beatiiic wooden faces and the real cloth of their 
robes flutterr^g ^ t.I> \ glid<d on. turned, bowed to each other, 
made a stalely dance, and came on again. 

He turned up Alcalde Ham Fremantle w^as kneeling in the 
middle of the road, taking flash ph»)tos Peggy stood on the 
edge of the sidewalk calling to him, ‘Oh come ou, Hamillou! 
Everyone's staling at you ’ 

Ham rose from his knee and hurried out of the way ‘Hi, 
there’' he called, seeing Bill ‘Wliat a spectacle!' He fell in his 
pockets for anothei bulb 

‘Seen Kit?’ 

Bill said, ‘No ' 

Ham said, ‘^he's around 1 think she's doing something ft 
Dona Icresa at the Dipiitacion ’ 

They parted Bill wandered on past the Avuntamienlo 'nto 
the Plaza San Marco It was full of rroplc, dancing, singing, 
and w^andering around m groups Half a dozen well-dressed 
ladies and twa) priests were gathered on the steps of the 
cathedral beside sevcial big piles of clothing Straggly lines of 
old men and women hobbled up to iecei\e gifts — a shirt here, 
two pairs of socks there, a pullover to the next one. Dona 
Teresa and Bel de Aguirre were among the ladies aistrihuting 
.the gifts, and Bill watched, w^ondenng and admiring. 

He thought suddfjfily that he would go into I cathedral and 
stand or perhaps ewn kneel beside Cesar for a lime. That was 
a hell of load to carry, entirely alone, and someone just being 
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there might help, even though you hated the guy’s guts. But he 
remembered hearing that C^sar had left at sunset. It was too 
late; and in the strange atmosphere of Medma these days, it was 
quite possible that Cesar would know his intention without any 
other word or action. 

If Bel’s up there on the steps, he thought, Pete Olmbacher 
won’t be far away. Looking around, he soon saw him, leaning 
quietly igainst the plinth of the Bull, his eyes fixed on Bel where 
she worked with her mother. Bill went over and greeted him. 
Olmbacher stood upright with a grm. ‘Good evening, captain. 
How are your eardrums?’ 

‘Shot.’ 

The sergeant said, ‘Man, when are they going to run out of 
rockets?’ 

An extra sound was growing into existence behind and above 
the bands, the explosions, the rockets, the guitars and castanets 
and full-throated singing. 

Bill looked up and Olmbacher said, ‘Mission Dog Fox, 
coming in . . .’ 

‘Through the rockets’ red glare,’ Bill said. ‘They’ll think the 
Spaniards don’t really love us, after all.’ 

The landing lights of a B-52 suddenly shone out above the 
houses to the north-west over the bull-iing, and swept low and 
slow across tha sky. In the city the noise increased as the 
mechanical scream of the jet iqotors blended into the man-made 
substance of sound below. In the Plaza some looked up, some 
took no notice. 

Bill saw her then, coming down the Calle Zurbardn. She 
walked hke the queen of the city, and as she came on the 
dancers and singers made way for her, and a young man gave a 
flower into her hand. There was a half smile on her face and she 
looked so tired, so lovely, and so rich in herself that Bill caught 
his breath in sudden leaping joy. 

She would pass close. He moved forward to meet her. 

Pete Olmbacher’s hand fell on his arm and held him firmly 
back. ‘Wait, captain.’ 



